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This staif/community training workshop handbook was 
written for teachers, counselors, career education specialists, 
auministrators, and other eaucational staff; for parents, and Iniian 
community representatives; and for any others who will be providing 
support for a native American career education program, or who will 
be actively engaged in developing and implementing it. The workshop 
consists of four sessions. The first session is devoted to providing 
participants with a general background in career education conteat 
ana goals, and helping them begin to identify career education 
resources which are already available. The second session describes 
the various groups of people who can be involved in developing and 
implementing career education. The third session describes methods 
for teaching career education to native American students, beginning 
witn a series of transparencies illustrating traditional Indian 
education methods, and gaes on to introduce the twelve units in the 
native American career education program. The fourth session focu ses 
on the pros and cons of strategies which have been used to implement 
career education in various settings, the- basic tasks and stages of 
development for such a progcam, the most promising sources of 
fundmci, and some basic proposal development skills. Readings for 
eacn of the sessions are ap^^ended, (LRA) 
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DISCRIMINATION PROHIBITED. 



Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 states: •'No person in the United 
States shall, on the ground of race, color, or national origin, be excluded 
from participation in, be denied the benefits of, or be subjected to discrimi- 
nation under any program or activity receiving Federal financial assistance." 
Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972, Public Law 92-318, states: "No 
person in the United States, shall, on the basis of sex, be excluded from par- 
ticipation m, be denied the benefits of, or be subjected to discrimination un- 
der any education program or activity receiving Federal financial assistance." 
--Oliereforer-^r^er-educationHpro^ects-siypar^ed -under-Sect^ 402 and 406- of - 
the Education Amendments of 1974, like every program or activity receiving fi- 
.nancial assistance from the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
must be operated in compliance with these laws. 
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The material in this publication was prepared pursuant to a grant from the Office 
of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. However, points 
of view or opinions expressed do not necessarily represent policies or positions 
of the Office of Education. 
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THE NATIVE A^!ERICAN CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAM 



This document is one of a series of materials dealing with Native 
American Career Education. ' The titles of all individually 
available documents in this series appear below: 

The Native American Career Education Staff/ 
community Training workshop ■ 

Implementing Career Education for Native 
.^erican 5tu5ents--'A Guide 

Native American Career Education. A Curriculum 
Ciuide 

Career Awareness Units 

"Fart of the ^wioie world" ' 

"Cooperation" 

"From Idea to Product" 

"The Conimjnity" 

"The Community in Transition" 

Career Orientation lAiits 
"Putting Your Money to Work" ■ 
"Living with the Land" 
"Working for the People" 



Career Explorati on Units 

"Planning^ 

"Putting It All Together" 
"Getting Ready for Jobs" 
"The Career Fair" 
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The thing that may be most noticeable about career edication designed 
to serve as a bi-cultural fulcrvan for Native Americans within the schools is . 
-1-ts-absen.cei : • - 

One conclusion that may be drawn from this is that public service 
agencies, specifically public schools, do not effectively meet the needs of 
Indian people; the absence of services contributes significantly to the dis- 
proportionately high rates of underachievement , educational attrition, and 
unenployront, as well as the extreme poverty of the Indian people. The 
imderlying justification for categorical funding for programs supplementing 
the regular public school curriculum is derived from the low achievement 
levels of minorities within these systems. 

The extreme and often irrevocable exanple of lew achievement is when 
students drop out. Indian students and parents and personnel involved in 
special Indian programs reveal that the main reason students give for dropping 
out of school is that they can discezn no conpelling reason for staying in a 
place they feel is hostile to them. Career Education has a definite place in 
the process of reversing the tendancy to drop out resulting from this cause. 

The cultural element in this Native American Career Education Training 
Workshop and other m&tcrials in this series is beneficial both to the students, 
by crystallizing awareness of Indian identity, and to the schools, b^ 
influencing the attitudes of school personnel. This last aspect is the i^jost 
iinportar;t, since it can be reasonably assumed that if the school systems were 
adequately sensitized to minority problems, categorical funding would not be 
necessary. This lai?t fault justifies continued attention to careful inservice 
training of school personnel, with which the Coordinator and Participant materials 
in this Staff/Coumunity Training Workshop deals most effectively. 

Admittedly, this Workshop will not miraculously resolve the problems 
confronting Indian secondary students, but it will help them to cope with the 
realities of life v^ile engendering a productive sense of self-determination, 
I highly recommend the use of the Native American Career Education approach 
because of the positive awareness it can generate in participating school and 
coiranunity personnel who work with Native American students. 



Mark G. Mellon CHtq)a), 
Education Manager, 
Tri -County Indian Development 
Council, Inc. 
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Infroducfion 



The NATIVE ANERICAN CAREER EDUCATICN STAFF/C^MUNIIY TRAINING WRKSHOP 
is part of a series of materials which are intended to serve as tools for 
schools, Title IV projects, and other agencies which desire to provide career 
education for Native American students. With some adaptations, it can be used 
in a multi- cultural setting as well. Other uaterials in this series incltde 
twelve instructional units in career awareness, orientation, and emloration, 
J5® Native American Career Education Curriculum Guide , and Implementing Career 

Education tor Native American students . iTie materials used in the workshop 

consist of a Participant's Handbook, transparencies, and this Cooranator's 
Manual. « 

« 

Who should parti cipatfc in the workshop? 

nie Staff/Community Training Workshop was written for teachers . counselors 

What is the purpose o..' the workshop? 

t«tin?fn^^?^^^^°T^^^ Training Workshop is intended to provide a basic orien- 
tation to career education, and specific skills needed to work with oSers S 
developing a career education program, including selectSg! adapJinet^d de^ 
\veloping materials, program planning, and seeking funding? Spe?iS!al^ at 
(the end of the workshop, participants should: opeciiicaiiy, at 

• be able to define career education and tell vhy it is especially im- 
portant for Native American students; "ir'c^A^iAAy m 

• be familiar with some career education resources in their area 

• understand some ways in which Indian community members can work with 
scnool staff on a career education program; 

• be familiar with culture-based methods for teaching career education; 

• be able to adapt career education materials for use with a given stu- 
dent groi^); ** 

• be°lite^^ ^ coii?5rehensive career education program for their area might 

• have begun planning a career education program; and 

• know where to look for funding and support for career education.' 

^aht!^if ^^^^'^^J ""^^ ^ conprehensive description of the 

right way to develop a career education program; rather, the puroose is to 
give workshop participants the background and skills they will need to develop 
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a program which is based on local needs, resources, and culture, and \4iich re- 
flects the career education goals of the Indian community to which the students 
oeXong. 

Structure of the Workshop 

The workshop consists of four sessions of two "to three hours each, vAich 
can be arranged in a number of ways (sej pp. viii-ix). 

The first session is devoted to providing participants with a general back- 
ground xn Career Education content and goals, and helping them begin to identify 
career education resources which are already available' to them. 

„«i ?® second session describes the various groups of people v^o can be in- 
volved in 6-veloping and ijiplementing a career education program, employs a 
simulation exercise to give participants a 'feeP for v^at happens when mem- 
«;If^ . groups try to work together, and presents useful cooperative 

group interaction skills. 

^ The third session describes methods for teaching career education to 
Native American students, beginning with a series of transparencies illustrating 
traditional Indian educational methods, and goes on to introduce the twelve units 
in the Native American Career Education program and the basic methods and con- 
cepts which were used to develop them. 

In the fourth session, participants learn ajjout the pros and cons of dif- 
ferent strategies which have been used to implement career education in various 
educational settings, the basic tasks and stages of development for such a pro- 
gram, the most promising sources of funding, and some basic proposal develop- 
ment ski Tic. ^ 



ment skills. 

Sessions feature a mixture of activities, including lecture/discussion, 
small group and individual use of worksheets, a simulation, viewing transparen- 
cies, and reading supplementary material. The readings are not required for 
participation in the workshop, but participants should be encouraged to refer 
to them later. 

Guidelines 

Hie Role of the Coordinator 

th. ot^^A?'^^'^^^°ll responsible for leading the participants through 

ii'?^ ^ workshop A background in career education and IndiaS 
TrlZi^i u ^" with Indian communities, will be of great help, and 

It would be useful If you have taken the workshop yourself first. Hb^ver. 
the materials are designed so that a person with limited knowledge in those 
areas can lead the sessions and learn with the participants, as long as he 
or she is familiar with conditions and needs in the setting from which the 
participants come. 

The Coordinator's Manual contains instructions for the activities and 
guidelines for group discussions and use of the worksheets. In some cases, 
discussion will be coordinated with use of transparencies. Since so much of 
the material is provided, your primary job will be to facilitate logical 
thinking and exploration on the part .of the participants, rather than b&ine 
a content expert yourself. 
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Preparing for the ^ferkshop 



^at^ill IJ^^^^J^^ the workshop be presented in a relaxed, unpressured 

^i^^i?'"®''^^?^ J^""®^"^ planning. Because arrangements for substi- 

Siff^rf^Kf"^'®:^^^®^® ^i^* substantially influence the kind of ex- 

Sr??^^*^®.P^'^'"S'^^ Pl«"ty of tiine for organization before 

the first session. We suggest at least a month. 



^gins, the tune actually spent conducting the workshop, ?nd two to f i?e SSs 
frS'^±.f°'' 5^°?"^*" ^ evaluation. pSr a larger nSSbi? oKicipLts 
£^«^n?^^^^^?°°if * 5°''f,^i^ ^"^^ ^« needed. Potential participantrSould 
^rS«S^?l^i° ^ sessions, as the benefit to everyone Sill be 

increased if the groxjp has gone through the same experiences together. 

/ 

Meeting Space . 

To run the training sess:ons you will need a room large enough to accomodate 
all the participants in one discussion group, but with movable seating so that 
they can subdivide into workgroups for some of the activities and sit far enough 
apart so that they will not disturb each other. An ideal situation is a room 
with three tables ^which can be pushed together or noved apart as the activities 
require. ^ . 

\ \ 
Equipment and Materials 

The following materials are needed for all sessions: 

• Coordinator's Manual for yourself; 

• Set of transparencies;* 

• Participant's Handbook for each participant; 

• Extra pencils and paper; 

• Chairs and writing surface for each participant 

• Overhead projector and screen (or blank wall) 

Career Education checklists*will be needed for each participant for use 
at the beginning of Session I. Name tags will also be needed for the first 
session if participants do not already know each other, and for the second 
session even if they do. A copy of the local telephone book will also be use- 
ful for Session I. 

Session II will require as many sets of role playing instractiorj as there 
are workgroups. For Session III, examples of career education ^f*^-rials from 
the counselor's office, library, or career center, and a set cf the Native 
American Career Education units will be needed. For the fourth session, exanqples 



Masters for transparencies and handouts appear with the instructions for each 
\ session. - 
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of proposals developed by the school or project holding the workshop might be 
useful. Copies of the Evaluation Questionnaire will be needed at the end of 
the workshop. It is desirable', though not of course obligatory, to provide 
coffee and refreshments for participants at the breaks. Lists of items for each 
Session also appear m the Session instructions. 

Organization of this Manual 

.. ...This. ir^uaL.contains -guidelines-,~diTectiGns- and -background -informatitjn - - 
tor the coordinator; discussion outlines for use in each session; and repro- 
ductions of materials from the Participant's Handbook. These excerpts will • 
be printed in Letter Qothic type. face like this . 



Timing of sessions 

_ Each session has been designed to occupy between two and three hours. 
Suggestions for adjusting the timing are included in the guidelines for each 
session, and approximate times for each activity are given. The activities 
to watch most closely arc* the discussions and the coffee breaks. If a dis- 
cussion lags, begin presenting the commentary suggested in this Manual, but 
be prepared for your comments to spark the discussion again. 

The Participant's Handbook 

Each participant will have a handbook containing: 

• introductions to each session, including goals and activity sum- 
maries; 

• worksheets ; 

• background material for the simulation (Session II) : 

• follow-iq) readings 

Relevant materials from the handbook are included in this manual for your 
reference as you conduct the workshop. Although the follow-up rtadinrs can 
be done individually before or after the workshop, the Handbook is intended 
for use in a training group rather than for self-study. The readings appear 
following each Session in the Participant's Handbook, and all together at the 
end of this manual. 



Scheduling 

The Staff/Comrnmity Training Workshop is divided into four sessions. De- 
pending on the needs and constraints of the group, these sessions can be sched- 
uled in a number of ways which are described below. 

1. Two full days 

This arrangement allows four sessions to be presented consecutively 
as an intensive training experience. The time is sufficient for three 
hours to be allowed for each session if needed, although participants will 

vlil 



Jhic «!nr«.if It ^J^s^lementaiy readings during the workshop. With 
this approach, the workshop can be scheduled for two school days or a week- 
end, or possibly on two consecutive Saturdays. ^ 

2. Four aftemooiis or evenings 

t^^Jf ^! sessions are presented after school or in the evening. 
It will not be necessary for participants to miss work time. Holding the 
ZJ^lLf ^"if^'^'y^ Provides for more carryover from one s^fsion 
J i r^^iv! n V separated, continuity is lessened, but par- 

ticipants will have more time to prepare and study. 

.2. One day and one evenin f ^ ^ 

^^^^ absolutely necessary, one coiild begin the workshop on one evening 
and continue all the next day. This scheduling is likely to place a sSf in 

?^4S^^i'"Pf ,®J!®^8^®'» their ability to focu? on and re- 

tain the material being presented will suffer. 

• 4.- Other options 

f^n^ you have become thoroughly familiar with the materials, you may 

f^i^fff fi^^® J° shorten or otherwise adapt the workshop to the needs of 
• a specific group by presenting some information in lecture foim rather than 

?i °Sc?iffi"P?S^^^^ sS^Sd^'^r^ themselves, or by skippinrsSme o1 
tne activities. This should be done, however, only after careful thou^t. 

Recruiting Participants ' '. 

You may have been called in to coordinate the workshop by a representative 
JrU^'^A''^^l^ " ^^""^^^^ organized and interested in lelmLig hoS to develop 
?hfwnrLSf"^^^'°"i?'°^^^°^ ^® responsible for setting^ ^ 

the workshop as well as conducting it. Even if someone else is making the 
arrangements, it may be useful to discuss the following ideas with him o5 her. 

r.o.*J? ?® workshop to be most successful, it should be given for a 

participant group v^iich is at least interested in. the idea of working together 
as a group to develop a coordinated program. It will still be useful, but less 
effective, if presented to teachers who will be working separately. 

arr^Jt ^^'^S^®!^ f^^o^^ . should be made to recruit representatives of all those 
groups which should be involved in the career education program-principals or 
vice-principals, counselors, and librarians as well as teachers; and teacher 
f « niu^fr"^^* members of the Parent Advisory Coiiinittee for Title IV or John- 
son o Malley projects, and other community members; and business people from 
tne area. It might even be desirable to invite one or more students to attend. 
Drawing participants from more than one school in the area can be useful in be- 
ginning to build regional or district cooperation. 

Someone vi^o is familiar with people from these groips will probably be able 

Ik«mi'§^k" ""5° "^i^"^ ^®"®^^t "*°st attending the workshop, but it 

should be announced publicly as well in order to give others the diiice to 
attend. This may be done through articles in the school or faculty newspaper, 
parent committee newsletter or Indian center or other newspaper, and/or by post- 
ing announcements on bulletin boards. The workshop organizer my want to 
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tiSlSl^vIlStble!"^''^ ^"""^^^ individuals whose participation would be par- 



<;tit,ifni^i ^° arrange with a local connnunity college or other in- 

Mrt of ?tf.n;?^f S^^^ S^^^^^e ^^«dit for the Workshop a 

part of Its continuing education or extension program, the attractiveness of 
the experience to teachers in particular will be ^tly increaled! 

Using the Workshop in Settings with a Multi-Cultural Student Population 

was d^-SSSfd for H^i'Tn ^JJ^^ ^'"S®'" Education program (as its name implies) 
was aeveioped for use in settings with primarily Indian student populations the 

SuSi^i%^?o3^^ approach which they exemplify; can alsfbrSseri^ a mUi- 
cultural context. In testing the instructional units, it was discovered that 
even reservation schools include some non- Indian students, and Jhat fSrthe^re 
the cultural differences between Indians from different t^ibSs or a^eS^e * 
llZs'^^'l^l ^r.S^K'' ^TS?" ^'^^^^ studeiS froS o?he?'e?taic 

iSInt'f^om'^he^'eliS' ^^^'^"^^^^^ teachers introduces, a-bi-cultural .ele- .• 

^r.A reason, the approach to career education embodied in the units 

and taught in this workshop can easily be expanded from J.iulti -tribal to^Ui- 
cilSirll^^^l"" ' ^"^'^Pi'^S cSeer education pJog^Ss'fo? SSer 

i-av.^'^®^ exan^les given in the instructional units and in thi* workshob are 
taken from Native American culture and educational settSj^s^howeve? thf 
activity guidelires in this Manual will also iSSludrs"Sfsiio^ for 'ad^Lt- 
mg them to the'needs of a multi -cultural sitStion! ^^J"^^" 



Session I: 

Career Education 
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Introduction 



Goals 



«««..c^!*^°" ^ of the Staff/COTimunity Training Workshop introduces the partici- 
pants to career education and begins the process of helping them to idehtiS 

S! tKI^LI gSS^^ ""^ Session I fSLses 

• SoJkshop^^^ ^^^^ understand the goals and structure of the training 

• participants vdll become familiar (or more familiar) and at ease with 
each other; 

• participants vdll have a general understanding of career education con- 
tent and goals , and an awareness of the strengths and weaknesses of 
tneir own knowledge of it; 

• participants will have begun thinking about dPv<>loping a career educa- 
tion program in their own setting; 

• participants will be able to list a number of career education resources 
^ available in their school and community. 

Activities 

This section lists the major activities in the first session along with 
estimated time allowances for each: b 

1. Getting off the Ground- -participants put on name tags and fill out 
questionnaires (optional) . Coordinator announces times and places for 
workshop sessions, sets up projector, and arranges facilities (if this 
has not been done). Utecoraers arrive... ' 30 min . 

2. Introducing Workshop Goals and Activities -Coordinator shows trans- 
parency of goals and discusses their meaning, and introduces approach 
to be used. 5 mih. 

3. Getting to Know You (optional if group already knows each other) 
Coordinator introduces him/herself and conducts participants throueh 
Interview activity. *^ ^ 20 min. 

- 4. Career Education Checklist -Coordinator passes out copies of checklist 
and instructs participants how to fill them out, then discusses pos- 
sible answers, illustrating with transparencies. 30 min. 

5- Sreak 15^^ 
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6. Career Education Resource Survey- -participants divide into small 
groups and do worksheets I.l through 1.4. TTiey then reunite, and 
comnunicate theit findings through a spokesperson Coordinator 
comments. 30 min. 

7. Conclusion- -Coordinator suninarizes what has been covered in the 
session. 15 



Materials 



Coordinator's Manual 

Transparencies (pp. l.lS, 1.19, 1.24, 1.27) 
Copies of Staff and Coninunity* Questionnaires ) ' 

Copies of Checklist ) masters appear on pp. 1.3 

Extra pencils and paper 
Name tags 
Sign in sheet 
Local telepl>one book 



Preparation 

FamiliarizeXvourself with the material covered in this session before the 
session begins. It is particularly inportant that you run through the dis- 
■^opsion of the Career Education Checklist, witl: transparencies, ahead of tine. 
The overhead projector should be positioned and tested before the session starts 
to save time and confusion. 

If you are not already familiar with the setting in which j'ou will be giving 
the workshop, it is highly desirable to talk with the people who have invited you 
or to arrive at the site enough ahead of time to g^t a 'feel' for the situation, 
look at the facilities and resource collection, and gather any other infoimation 
that may help you understand and assist the people with whom you will be working. 

Supplementary readings for this Session appear on pp. 1-9 at the end of 
this manual. ' 



*If you prefer, develop other questionnaires which './ill reflect your own 
information needs. 



QUESTIONS FOR SCHOOL STAFF PARTICIPATING IN NATIVE AMERICAN CAREER EDUCATION 
STAFF/COMMUNITY TRAINING WORKSHOP 



Name .(optional ) 
School : 



Grade(s)/age levels and subject(s) taught or other school functions: 



* * * 

1. How long have you lived in this region? (months or years )_ 

2. How long have you held y ,r present position? 

3. How long have you been working in education? 

> 

4. How many Indian students are in your class(es)? 



5. Do you feel that your school's program provides an appropriate and effective 
education for Indian students? yes no 



Comment: 



6. What (if anything) do you think Indian students should. be learning that they 
aren't now? 



What (if anything) should Indian students not have to learn that they are 
required to take now? 



7. How would you define Career Education? (check as many of the following as apply) 

job training; economic awareness; job-finding skills; work 

habits and other employment skills; training for productive living, inclu- 
ding use of leisure time; other (explain) ' 

8. Oo you think Career Education could be valuable to your students? yes. no 

9. How do you think Career Education should be presented? ^separate elective; 

infused into school curriculum; individual counselling; _work-study 

program; ^ob training after graduation; other (explain) 

1.3 1 \ 



staff Questionnaire, p. 2 ; 

present information on careers or economic awareness as part of your 
often; ^^sometlwe? ; never; not appropriate 

« 

n. How relevant do you think the subject(s) you teach Is/are to a student's 
later career success? 

very, somewhat; ^valuable for other reasons 

12. Would you feel able to teach Career Education If you had the chance? yes, 

If so, what training or experience has prepared you to do this? 



13. What kind of background do you think would be most useful in preparing 
someone to teach Career Education? 

— ^college course; broad work experience; Inservice workshop; 

^self-instructional guide with student materials; other 



14. Who do you think should be responsible for educating Indian students about 
Indian tribal or community government and culture? 

school; Title IV or other special projects; community center or 

tribal government; ^family . 

15. Is information on Indian culture provided at your school or project? 
yes, ^no If so, by whom? ^ 



Can non- Indian students participate? 



16. Do you ever teach about or refer to Indian culture or history in your classes? 
often; sometimes; never; not appropriate 

17. How do you think teachers should be prepared to present Indian cultural 
materials? 

^college course; lectures by Indian community members, and/or 

cultural experts; inservice workshop; texts and instructional guides; 

other (explain )^ 

.18. Does your project, school or district have a community-based Indian parent 
group in addition to the PTA or an advisory committee? 

yes , no 



If so, what is it? 



19. Have you had a chance to meet the parents of your Indian students? yes; n o 

Have you worked with Indian parents or community people on any projects? 
yes ; _no ' I 
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staff Questionnaire, p. 3 

20. How would you rate the degree.'of contact ?id cooperation between your projection 
school and the Indian community? 

_ high; moderate; _ sporadic; ^ nonexistent 

What forms (1f any) does this cooperation take? 



21. In your opinion, what Is the local non-Indian attitude towards Indian people, 
and especially towards Indian students? 

positive; neutral; hostile; snobbish; other 

How do you feel this attitude affects student performance? 

helps; no effect; causes hostility; causes poor self-image 

22. How much information on the background of your Indian students do you have 
access to? 

comprehensive record; some information; _^ sketchy; variable 

23. How much information is available to you about what other classes ?.nd 
activities your students are Involved in now? 

goals and content of other classes ; class content and other school- 
based activities; class-titles only; ^variable 

24. Would you like to learn more about Career Education for Indian students? ' ' 
yes; no; . later 

25. Would you be interested in working with a group of other staff members 
and Indian community members to develop a Career Education program? 

yes ; no; Td like more information 



QUESTIONS FOR COI-tMUNm MEMBERS PARTICIPATING I.N NATIVE AMERICAN CAREER 
EDUCATION STAFF/COMMUNITY TRAINING WORKSHOP 

Nane (optional) 

School or Project:^ 

Job : ^ . 

Tribe: " 

* * * 

1. How long have you lived in this region? (months or years) 

2. Do you have children? Ages? ' 

3. Have you ever worked in education? What job?_ 

4. Do you feel that the local school provides an appropriate and effective 
education for Indian students? y es ^no 

Coinment: 



5, What (if anything)" do you think Indian students should be learning that 
they aren't now? 



What (if anything) should Indian students not have to learn that they are 
required to take now? 



6. How would you define Career Education? (check as many of the following as 

apply) ^job training; ^economic awareness; job-finding skills: 

work-habits and other employment skills; training for productive 

• living, including use of leisure t?me; other (explain) 

7. Do you think Career Education could be valuable to students in your 
. corrmunity? yes ^no 

8. How do you think Career Education should be presented? ^separate elective: 

infused into school curriculum; ^individual counseling; _work-stuc(y 

program; _Job training after graduation; other (explain)__ 

1.6 ?^ 



9./ How relevant do you think school work is to a student's later career 
j success? 

^very; somewhat; ^not at cur school 

10. Would you feel able to help plan a Career Education program? yes, nb 

If so, what training or experience has prepared you to do this? 



11. Who do you think should be responsible for educating Indian students 
about Indian tribal or community government or culture? 

school; Title IV or other projects; comnunity or tribal center; 

^family 

12. Is Indian culture taught at your school? yes, no. If so, by whom? 



Do non-Indian students participate? 



13. Do you teach about or refer to Indian culture and history at home? 
^often; sometimes; never 

14. How do you think teachers should be prepared, to present Indian cultural 
materials? 

college course; ^lectures by Indian community members and/or cultural 

• experts: ^inservice workshop; ^books; other (explain) 



15. Does your project, school or district have a community-based Indian 
\. parent group or advisory committee? 



yes, no; what? 



16. Have you had a chance to meet teachers or other staff at the school or 
project? 

yes, no 

Have you had the opportunfty to work with the school or project on any 
programs or conmittees? 

yes; ^no 



17. How would you rate the degree of contact and cooperation between your 
school or project and the Indian conm|jn1ty? 

/ high; moderate; sporadic; ^nonexistent 

What forms, (if any) does this cooperation take? 



18. In your opinion, what is the local, non- Indian attitude towards Indian 
people, and especially towards Indian students? 

positive; neutral; hostil^; snobbish; other 



19. How do you feel this attitude affects\ student performance? 

.helps; no effect; causes hok^ility; ^causes poor self-image 

20. How much do you think most teachers at the school know about their 
Indian students? 

a lot; some information; sketchy; ^it varies 

21. Would you like to learn more about Career Education for Indian students? 
yes; no; plater 

22. Would you be interested in working with a group of other school staff 
members and Indian community members to develop a Career. Education 
prjogram?' 

yes; no; I'd like more information. 
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CAREER EDUCATION FOR NATIVE AMERICANS^-A CHECKLIST 



i«u,<.! ^♦T!^ ^"J'^ ""^li® P^'^®?'' Education than you thlnk-Vook at the fol- 
lowing statements and check the phrases that correctly complete them. In some 
c^ses you may feel all the completions are right, and^ln sbme casSriou may 

!: ; 2J "J"^?^ W^y- a + in the spaces to Indicate agreement, a 
- to Indicate disagreement, and a ✓mark If you think the phrase Is correct 
sometimes, but not always. • 



1. A career a. 



b. 



c. 



d. 



Is the same thing as a Job. 
Influences the way you live. 
Is full-time, paid, employment. 
Is a life- time commitment. 



Career 
Education a. 



continues throughout life. 

requires the individual to make an early career choice. 

li^ should be different for each individual 



b. 



Vocational 
Education a 



b. 



c. 



comes before Career Education. 

teaches specific Job skills. 

Is an alternative to Career Education. 



4. Cajfeer 

Awareness a. 



b. 



c. 



d. 



means understanding how the economic system works. 

means knowing the names of a lot of careers. 

should be taught in the primary grades. 

provides, a foundation for more specific career infor- 
mation. 



5. A Career a. 
Education 
Program b. 



c. 



should Involve parents and comnunity members 
is best carried out by a vocational school. 

is best carried out by a- school in collaboration with 
business/and industry. 
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6. Career Education activities aj should take place In a special class. 

L should continue from the primary grades through higher 

education 

£; should be Infused Into subject classes. 

1: should take place In Job settings. 

7. Counselors a. should be Involved In the Career Education program. 

, should direct the Career Education proriram. 

£: should take over after students have completed Career 

Education. 

8. Career Education curricula a» should include role models from both 

sexes ana auferent .ethnic groups. 

^ should deal with work values as well as Information 

Si should encourage students to look for high prestige jobs. 

.1^ should be developed by professionals. 

9. Most American schools ^ prepare students for the kinds of jobs now 

available. 

^ focus on pre^Jartng students for higher education. 

Si present equal career options for both sexes and all ' 

ethnic groups. 

.1: tend to imply that academic education is "better" than 

vocational training. 

10. The future job market Si ^wlll be smaller than it is today. 

^ will include many jobs not in existence today. 

£: will probably be much like today's. > 

n. A college education Si required for an increasing number of jobs. 

^ is necessary for a high-paying job. 

Si is required for certain professions. 

is most valuable when acquired early. 
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Most students would like help with career planning by the eighth 

grade. 

^eel they receive adequate career information and help. 

££ prefer to delay career choice until they reach maturity. 

1: have a pretty accurate idea of the kinds of Jobs available 

Career Education activities a^ require a lot of extra/ time. 

L require the purchase of expensive new materials. 

distract from other subjects. 

^ require the cooperation of the whole school staff. 

•* 

f. 

The best way to get Career Education to students is a^ to require 

everyone to take a Career EducationTTass in . high school. 

^ to offer Career Education as an elective during the 

secondary years. 

£: to offer Career Education activities at various points 

from Kindergarten through college. 

1: to develop a Career Education program tailored to 

local needs and resources. 

In traditional Indian societies, Career Education a. was not available. 

L was provided by parents and others as the child grew. 

£^ was unnecessary, since there were no careers. 

Career Education should a^ make students into productive and motivated 

workers. 

L tesich students acceptable work habits and Job behavior. 

£: help students understand how businesses are managed and 

what alternatives are possible. 

Indian s'.udents want to know ^ how to get off the reservation., 

^ how to make money while staying home. 

2: how to make a living without losing their culture. 
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18. . Career Education for their children can help Indian coiwnunltles a^ de- 

velop their own economic base. 

b. Improve their standard of living. 

Cj fin Jobs that serve Indians with Indian workers. 

dj Increase political and economic self-determination. 

19. Career Education resources 

come from the comnunlty. 

b. come from the school . 

c. come from the teacher^s experience, 

20. My knowledge of Career Education Is extensive. 

b^ not as much as I need. \ 

greater than I thought. •/ 



O 
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Introduction 



The purpose of the first session of the Workshop will be to introduce you 
to tlje other participants (if you don't already know them) and to career edu- 
cation as a subject area. At the end of the session, you should: 

• understand the goals and structure of this workshop; 

• know the other participants; 

« be familiar with career education content and goals; 

• 4onri;*;S3r\'cJSiro?''p';iJjS??;1^r'" ^-""^^'"'^"ivitles could be 

I 

Workshop activities will Include lecture and discussion, self-evaluatlon. 
and working with a group of other participants to share information. 



Note: This sheet is reproduced from the Participants' Handbook .^ 
Relevant participant's materials will appear in this 
Manual as they are used in the sessions, and may be ident- 
ified by the different typeface. 
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Guidelines 



Activity 1. —GETTING OFF TOE GROUND 

The pia^ose of this 'activity' will be to allow participants to settle in- 
to the workshop setting and to take care of any administrative or logistical 
problems that have not yet been dealt with. 

Arrange the sign- in sheet, name 'tags, and stack of questionnaires at sonie 
convenient place in the room, preferably near the entrance. It is helpful to 
have someone sitting by uhem to explain to newcomers what to do, or a sign with 
directions can be placed there. The welcomer, or the sign, should tell par- 
ticipants to do the following: 

1' Sign your name and address and vSiether you want to take the workshop 
for college credit (if that is an option) . 

2. Fill out and pin on a name tag (unless participants and coordinator 
already know each other well enough to make this unnecessary). 

3. Take a copy of the Questionnaire and fill it out. 

. If the Coordinator already knows the participants, the questionnaire may be 
omitted; however, answering the questions will start participants thinking 
along certain lines, and may elicit information the Coordinator would not other- 
wise have known. Give the "Community Questionnaires" to those Native Americans 

, in the group who are attending as representatives of the Indian Conrnunity. 
Native Americans on the educational staff should fill out the "Staff Question- 
naire!'. 

Allow time for participants to arrive, find places, and conplete the 
■ ^^estionnaire. Suggest that if they have finished the questionnaire, they can 
read the introduction to Session I in their Handbooks. When most of them have 
finished, begin to welcome them and announce vdiere and when the four workshop 
sessions will take place. 

Activity 2. WORKSHOP GOALS AND ACnVITIES 

When all questionnaires have been collected, show Transparency #1 (p. 1.15) 
on the screen. Slowly read the goals. In this first session, participants will 
be addressing the first two goals listed: 

• to define career education and tell why it is especially inportant for 
Native American students; and 

• to, be familiar with some career education resources in their area. 

Explain that in this session and in the rest of the workshop the groi^) 
will be involved in a variety of kinds of activities, both individual and 
small group, featuring the viewing of transparencies, using worksheets to or- 
ganise knowledge, and engaging in discussions. The role of the Coordinator will 
be to act as a facilitator rather than as an instructor. 

Your task as Coordinator will be to help participants identify and organize 
the knowledge they already have, and work together to develop new skills. The 
Coordinator (especially if he or she has been imported from outside) cannot 
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Transparen(;y #1 

WORKSHOP GOALS 

/ • . ■ 

At the end of this workshop you will: , 

• be able to define career education and tell why it is especially important 
FOR Native American students; 

• BE FAMILIAR WITH SOME CAREER EDUCATION NEEDS AND RESOURCES IN YOUR AREAJ 

• UNDERSTAND SOME WAYS IN WHICH INDIAN COMMUNITY MEMBERS CAN WORK WITH SCHOOL 
STAFF ON A CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAM; 

• BE FAMILIAR WITH SOME CULTURE-BASED METHODS FOR TEACHING CAREER EDUCATION; 

• BE ABLE TO ADAPT CAREER EDUCATION CURRICULA FOR IJSE WITH LOCAL STUDENTS; 

• KNOW WHAT A COMPREHENSIVE CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAM FOR YOUR DISTRICT WOULD BE LIKE; 

• HAVE BEGUN PLANNING A CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAM; 

• KNOW WHERE TO LOOK FOR FUNDING AND SUPPORT FOR CAREER EDUCATION. 



flSd^ui'oJ^'eS^^^^^^ S^°^^^"«' workshop 

problems th«Isll?ls' ^ ^ ^^^^ Participants develop solutions to their 

for tetchlM^wilfb; X'°?h%'^1?Ji.r^i^ f^^°-^^ as a role n«del 

activities in Se witra^ iStSLd^l^rfi'S^'^i s^"" of the ' 

teacher-faciliStor? ^tended for student workgroi?)s assisted by a 



Activity 3. --GEITING TO KNOW YOU 



your educatimal Msfn™ i".*e,<>»stionnaire, such as lAere you are from. 

to the career education content. aciire.as a usetui lead- in 

Activity 4. "THE CAREER EDUCATION OffiCKLIST 

an additional use as Vp?e-tel? if^luJI^ ^owledge and attitudes. It has 
shop. as a pre test, if you vail be foimally evaluating the work- 

phase'ShTmSL'rVplJ^^ ^'tl^^ll^t.^^^^ -^^"^ to each ' 

definitely disairr» »k> L ^® ™11 "ean that they 

SiS it L t™l!^A^*ectaSrr^T?JdlL?i'^k'!!':v*"^ definitely agree'^or 
sometimes but noi otiiirs if onVi the statement nay be true 

vrony over their r^S^L bSJ^sflu^d LJ?"' "S" ^"^^^^^^^ should not 

one o?Xse cc.^e\i'5S'hL"b2^'^n\'M"^'^8^^ °' Wg- 'answers. Each 
^^SsS^r^f S - ^----^ ^TMtlSi fSS 

Plus.^ ^ iH riven bliT^ foj SlS^ ''°".'»">' P"« ^ 

"7r^fS.t ir^xi-isf 

to Change their answer even if they now feel 
and to sip their checklists. If they like, they can add their^e^ted^^ers 
with circles around them and you can return' thelhecklistsafter^Sta^ Slliel 

*discussion suggestions are boxed. Q 
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Interview Game 

Divide participants into pairs. If there are an uneven nuniber, you can 
h^ve several pairs and one trio. Ask the menisers of. each pair to interview 
each other about their job history. - 

Possible questions include: 

♦ what are Some of the different jobs you have held? 

. what do you like about your present job? . 

.. what .don !.t . you. like about your.. present job.? 



. would you recommend your job to a student for 
consideration as a career choice? 

Give the pairs about ten minutes to interview each other, then reassemble 
them into the large group (if your group includes more than eight people, divide 
the larger group into several small groups for this purpose). 

Ask each participant to .introduce his or her partner to the rest and 
summarise the results of the interview. 
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CAREER EDUCATION FOR NATIVE AMERICANS- -A CHECKLIST. 



EaEie: TMs workshop will teach participants about career education. 
^- "''^er Is the same thing as a job. 

±il makes a d1 f ference . to the way you live. 

SiJ^ — "Js full-time, paid employment. 
- Is. a-Tife-tlme choice. - - . . 



tioS)?!r;i:.1^^^^^^^ ?e O^ice of Career Educa- 

full-time iobrr I? if JntiSiS i^^fy^s volunteer enployement as well as 

transparency were also writLn h^ fv u 5^^®.!^ Education Goals in this 
page); • °y Woyt- (Put on Transparency #2 next 



2. Career 

Education a. ^^ continues throughout life. 

^' ' ■ ""epuires the person to make an early career choice. 

^' * should be different for each person. 



^^^i^J-^^'^^^i "^^^^ necessarily have to make an early choice of a snecifir 



3. Vocational 

Education a- - comes before Career Education. 

■ ^' * can be a part of Career Education. 

^' * teaches specific job skills. 

Is an alternative to Career Education. 



d. - 



I^LiH r.^?^ skill training which is the province of Vocational Education 

wMrJ Jn^S^^'^ ""^^^ ^ °^ ^ ^^eer education progran 

which will prepare students to make best use of v^iat they learn. 



K 



Transparency #2 . 

* 

THE TFN IFARNFR Cm\ <^ nP PAP FFR FtinrATTnM 

S'^^E'oW^SKY'2^5Lrw??^ '''''' '''' ''''' 

] . 1' CHANotNG^SOapY^^ "^'^^'^^^ "^^"^^ ""^^ '^^'^'''^ ^'^ RAPIDLY 
1 2. 600D WORK HABITS. 

^ 1!1Sb5 ^'^^^^^ '^"'^'^ '^^'^'^ SOMETHING TO THEM AND MAKE THEM WANT TO 

WORK I 

^' GETTING^SKILL^^"'^'^'^^'^^ SKILLS. JOB-HUNTING SKILLS. AND JOB" 

5. SKILLS NEEDED FOR SPECIFIC JOBS. ENOUGH ABILITY TO GET ALONG 

WITH OTHERS TO GET THOSE JOBS AND SUCCEED IN THEM. 

6. ENOUGH SELF-UNDERSTANDING AND UNDERSTANDING OF EDUCATIONAL- 
VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES TO MAKE SOUND CAREER DECISIONS. 

7. AWARENESS OF WAYS THEY CAN CONTINUE OR GO BACK FOR MORE EDUCA- 
TION. 

■ . j- 

8. A JOB THEY WANT. FURTHER EDUCATION. OR PLAN FOR SEEKING A JOB. 

9. AN ABILITY TO FIND MEANING AND MEANINGFULNESS THROUGH WORK AND 
TO USE LEISURE PRODUCTIVELY, 

10. AWARENESS OF WAYS TO CHANGE CAREER CHOICES AND OF THINGS IN 
THEMSELVES AND IN SOCIETY THAT AFFECT THEIR CHOICE. 



(ADAPTED FROM A pRIMER FnR CarefR FnLJC^ATTnN BY KeNNETH B. HoYT) 
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4. Career 

means understanding how the economic system works. 



b. 




c. 


* 


d. 





should be taught In the early grades. 



— provides a base for more specific career Information. 

Teaching Career bareness means much more than familiarizing students with job 
titles. Awareness provides the foundation for career orientation and explor- 
ation. It should begin in the primary gra4es and continue throurfi high school 
at increasing level s of sophistication. 

■» 

5. A Career 
Education 



b. 




c. 





^- ^ ^'s best carried out by a .vocational school. 

Is best carried out by a school working togi 
with business and Industry. 



oar^^s ^h^^ ^hnS^f Career Education program, it should involve the 

S^rv J?^ 'iS^i^"^^®".^^ enable students to explore the world of 

work. Who will do It 'T)est" depends on local needs and resource™ 



6. Career 
Education 



b. 


+ 


c. 


+ 


d. 





tlon. 



The sare point should be made v^en deciding who in a school should take re- 
sSs!'^' Education can be successfially presented £5 aliol Sese 



7. Counselors should be Involved In the Career Education program. 



L L_ should direct the Career Education p 



'ogratn. 



£j — 1_ should take over after students have completed Career 
Education, ^ 



It is important to involve everyone with appropriate expertise in planning and 
implementing the program from s.tart to finish.. No one group should control it, 
or be limited to a minor position. 



8. Career 
Education 



Materials should^inclu^^^^ models from both sexes and different 

• .L^l. should deal with work values as well as Infonnation. 
_C: — should encourage students to look for popular jobs. 
^' ' should be developed by professionals. 




If available materials do not provide ethnic role models, additional illustra- 
tions will have to be developed. Teachers and community leaders vdth knowledge.' 
of local needs can often do thj.s better than commercial publishers. " Sneakers 
should prepare material before visiting classes. If individuals are not aware 
of their own values, whether personal or cultural, they may be uncomfortable 
with Career Education materials or in jobs vdipse values are shaped by the domi- 
nant culture, without understanding why. Students should be encouraged to seek 
jobs that will satisfy them. 
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?. Most American 

Schools prepare students for the kinds of Jobs now .vaiUble. 



""ostli- prepare students for higher education. 



^ ?:i?rri,*g'?o'ips"^'' 

IrffnlnV" »''"t<«'n»l 



^ w'tolSt'SSd ^'SSrfr"^^" *° f " ~"«8e degree is 

has de^lSel toy STSghes^^SilSif io^^^S^ requiring a I yea? degree 
training rather than a Sa,^:* '^"^ ""^ require advanced technical 

in.life^rttr^ates or lgy?s^cShSen%1?^^^ 

existence now. Schools must her«L m«^o LfSi ^^^^ ®ven in 

career education proeram cheS wit? Jff^f P'^PS^a^ning. As you develop your 
current job picture. ^ ^® employment office about the 



10. The future job 
market a. - 



n. A college 
education 



b. * 



\ 



.will be smaller than it is today, 
.will include many jobs not in existence today. 
— will probably be much like today's. 

is required for an increasing number of jobs, 
is necessary for a high-paying job. 
Sd: — Is required for certain professions. 
— is most valuable when acquired early. 
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12. Most 

students a^.^ would like to help with career planning by the eighth 

• — feel they get enough career Information and help. 
c^_J — prefer to delay career choice until they grow up. 
^' . ^^^^ a Pi^etty good Idea of the kinds of jobs available. 



In a recent study, 3/4 of 8th graders and 11th graders wanted career planning 
?1 S* J^V^ ^^^^ ^° achieve economic independence early, but 

students from economiMlly deprived areas in particular often have little knowl- 



13. Career Education 

activities a. - require a lot of extra time. 

b. - distract from other subjects. 

^* ^ require the cooperation of the whole school staff. 



ItltllV t education will enhance rather than distract from the existing 
program. Many commel-cial materials are available, but perhaps the^best are 
developed by teachers and classes from local matekals; Fo?LxiLm Iffect 
the entire school should contribute to and support the programT 



14. The best way to 

get Career Education 
to students 

^ to require everyone to take a Career Education class 
in hiph" school. 

b. ^ to offer Career Education as an elective during the 

secondary years. 

c. ^ to offer Career Education activities at various points 
^^ "from Kindergarten through college. 

d. ^ to develop a Career Education program tailored to local 
needs and resources. 



The best way to irplement Career Education depends on the needs of the school 
involved. All of these ways can work, though the 3rd is probably the best 
choice. Ideally, basic CE concepts will be addressed several times during 
school years, at increasing levels of sophistication, as students progress 
through Career Awareness, Orientation, Exploration, and, finally, preparation 
for jobs. (Put on Transparency 3 - next page)^^y 
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IS. In traditional 
Indian societies. 
Career 

Education a:-_ was not available. 



b. ♦ 



was provided by parents and others as the child grew. 



.Si— I was unnecessary, s<**ce there were no careers. 



^^lL 2iL®*^"?i^°" "^S^ Education. Children learned life skills and 

tol^in'^sSi^l^^^^ asirnr?*"- "^'^^ 

16. Career Education 

s^o"^^ A- l^make students Into productive and motivated workers. 

b« ^ teach students acceptable work habits and job behavior. 

^help students understand how businesses are managed and 

what alternatives are possible. 



Career Education is not intended to turn students into cogs in the industrial 
JJhS^Klv able to perfomi effectively, but they should understand 

what they are doing and why. If they have the option of starting their own 

?!?f,^®5!®^' Sf^ ^° ™ according to values more in line with 

tneir own culture. 



17. Indian students want 

to know how to get off the reservation. 

^ i^how to make money w 1e staying home. 

Si 1_ how to make a living without losing their culture. 



Indian students differ in their wants and needs. The Career Education program 
should provide facts on which ta base decisions, not tell them vtfiat their de- 
cision should be. Sometimes, young Indians drop out or refuse job training 
opportunities because they are afraid that if they leave home and learn other 
ways they will not be accepted as Indians when they return. They need to under- 
stand the relationship between careers and culture and develop pride in the 
past and present ability of Indians to meet basic human needs. 
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18, Career Education for 
their children can 
help Indian com- 
munities a. » improve their standard of living. 

b.i. 



. fill jobs that serve Indians with Indian workers. 
_Cij; — increase political and economic self-determination. 



fii ^lcSl^^^*rJt ^^\l?^Srm is syported by the community and responsive to 
Its needs. (Put on Transparency # 4 - next page), *wFWi»Ave lo 

This poem expresses one Native American's attitude towards career development 
nLdboiS! ^ ^ ""^^^ ^ ^ Particip^ts' ! 



19, Career Education 

resources a^.^ come from the community. 

,. come from the school. 

■^■•K come from the teache»-'s experience. 



20. My knowledge of 
Career Education 

As not as much as I need. 

hi greater than I thought. 
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SHALL LaARs/ ALL WS^B t>£\/ica^ 
WB Sf^ALL H-Ai/C>La HfS TOOL.$ 

His PlAAJA//A^<^ ^ 



'A/euJ ufAV,dU> u/Ay" 
OAVil> A4AitM ^62, 
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Activity S. --COFFEg BREAK 



The break will provide participants with an opportunity to relax after ' 
working through the checklist, but be careful not tS let it ^etch out too 
long. When you let participants go, tell thera that they should be back in 
fifte^ minutes, and state what time that will be. Also, tell them that they 
will be meeting in small groups for the second part of the session, and de- 
cide who will be in each group and \rfiere it will meet beforej they break. The 

^?*!u^^ ^® making necessary changes in xhe physical arrange- 

ments 01 the roGin. - . ^ v. «- * e 



\ 



A group may be subdivided in various ways- -by letting people decide vdio 
they want to work with; having people who already happen to be sitting to- 
Sk,^!1u'^ ^ ^°5l^|^VPi °^ dividing them according to the school or area from 
Which they come (if different comnunities are represented), by grade level, or 
by some other point of similarity. Each grotm should have an uneven number of 
members-five or seven people makes a manageable group-and all groups should 
be approximately equal in size. If at all possible, each groi^ should include 
both teachers and other educational staff aiid Indian coniminity members. 

It is probably best if participants do small group activities in the same 
workgroups throughout the workshop. 

A form for noting names of workgroup members is included on the next page. 
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IVORKOIOUPS 



Citdi^ I: location 



1. 
2. 
3, 
4. 
5. 
6. 
/ » 
8. 
9. 



Group II: location 
1. 



2. 
3. 

4. 

S. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 



Group III: location 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



7, 



8. 
9. 



Group IV: location 
1* 

2> 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. • 

7. 

8. 

9. 
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Activity 6. --CAREER EDUCATION RESOURCE SURVEY 

errors I^f^f"^^! °^ activity is to Start participants thinking about pro- 
gran development, and to convince them, that they already have some resources 
wAAu t^ncy C3JI usG« 

When participants have returned from their break and settled into their 
workgroups, explain that their task will be to discuss the questLS or head- 
mgs on the four worksheets, (in Session I of their handbooks), and fill in 
Sf??" ^ far as possible Worksheet I.l should be omitted ik boarding school 
settings. Participants should appoint one member of each grotp to act as 
recorder and later report their findings to the reunited g^u^ 

eronniv^Socon^Lc°Pi®^°?u^!!® infoiTnation on local 

economic Resources, distribute it to the workgroiqjs for use in filling but the 
worksheets. Tell the groups that after a half hour, they will be joining to- 
gether again to report their results. As the groins work, circulate among then^ 
and stimulate their thinking with suggestions as needed. ^ 

ty^r^Jt ^S" "Djst shorten this session, instead of having participants work 
through the sheets in groiqjs, sinply ask them to look, over the worksheets in- 
^M^iflS ? ^ together in the larger group, and li?ad a general dis- 

cussion of possible responses based on the guidelines ;^ich follow. You may 
also save time by alleging the groups to skip worksheet 1.4. Help participants 
work more quickly by reminding them of the time every seven or ei&it minutes . 

hfate«^T^r^^^ something like -"You should be con?)leting worksheet 1:2 aAd 
beginning 1.3 about now." 

When the groi?)s have completed the worksheets or the half hour has passed. J 
bring them goether again for discussion. Note-if one groim finishes earlier 
than the rest, refer them to the si^jplementaiy readings at the end of the 
mterials for the Session in their Handbook, and at the end of this Manual. 
This IS a useful suggestion at any point in the workshop when an individual 
or group IS done with an activity ahead of time. 

Ask the 'recorder' from each group to read off their responses to work- 
sheet I.l, and when all the workgroups are done, ask participants to comment 
on each other's ideas. Add your own suggestions and ideas from those inserted 

iSricw^f ? '^t °/t^^^ worksheet that follows. .Repeat this process for 
worksheets 1.2, 1.3, and 1.4. Allow considerable freedom to participants in 
discussion. Often, one person's comment will suggest a new idea to someone 
else, but don't let things lag. 

, , . H dealing with a multi-ciatural area, instruct participants to 

add information on other ethnic communities to the data on Indian ctouds re- 
quested in worksheet I.l. * ^ 
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WORKSHEET I.l: Jobs for which Career Education Is Needed 

• '^^^r? 5?" ^^"^ Information on jobs that are available now, or that will be 
avallablejn the future? What tribal jobs are now held by non-Indians? On 
this sheet, list all possible sources of Information about the economic struc- 
ture and potential of your region In general, and of the Indian or other cul- 
tural communities In particular. Where sources'are suggested, locate names and 
addresses of people or organizations to contact for Information. 

Is there a tribal government In your area? True mostly of areas near veseroa- 

trons* . 

Has the tribe done a needs assessment? This will give you information on 
what aareer areas would be. useful, 
^ Does It have a tribal economic development plan? If so, the career ed. 
program should be coordinated with it, , 

Who can be contacted for this Information? Try the tribal oomail or 
business aormittee, Soms tribes haife eoonomia development offices as well. 
It ts very important that the career education program be coordinated with 
whatever planning is going on at the tribal level. When the career educa- 
tion program development committee is formed, a representative of the tribe 
should be asked to join it. If no planning is being done, development of 
the aareer education program may help inspire some. However, non^Indian 
career educators can only suggest— leadership in Native American econorrric 
development must come from the oormmity. 

Is there a local Indian center? In a multi-cultural cormmity, are there other 
ethnic community groups? 

Has the center done a community needs assessment? 

Has the center written proposals or reports with information about com- 
munity needs? All of the above documents can provide information on community 
needs which might be met by the development of small businesses, clinics or 
other projects at the community center, or the training of Indian young peovle 
tn specific careers. ' 

Who can be contacted for this information? 
Try the director of the Center or the director of any CETA or other training 
programs being administered there. Someone from the Center should also become 
a member of the career education cormittee. " 

Where is the nearest seat of city or regional government? 

Is there a regional office of the U.S. Department of Commerce? Source of 
information on i^egional economic structure? 

Can we obtain any state or regional surveys or reports? Look for projections 
on economic opportunities, changing population structure, etc. 

Who can be contacted for this information? 

Try the Census Bureau for figures on employment for various ethnic groups, 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor for employ- 
ment projections. Unless you are in a large city, you may have to phone or 
write to the county seat or state Capitol for this kind of information. A lo- 
cal Chamber of Commerce or the publicity offices of large industries may also be 
good sources. , ^ ^ 
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WORKSHEET 1.2: Career Education Resources in the School 



What do you have to work with? List as many resources as you can from each of 
the following places. Include books, pamphlets, A- V materials, speakers, field 
trip sites, etc. 

If people from the ooimeelor'a office, library, etc. are not at the work" 
shop, the group should decide to aomult them for thia. infoTmtion, 

Career Center 

Hou many teachers or oonmmity members have actually visited the career 
center (if the school has one)? Get the career specialist (if any) to <fe- 
scribe what they are doing, and discuss how he or she might work with tea^ 
chers. 

Office of Pupil Personnel Services 

Often the counselors are involved with the rest of the program only when 
its time to advise students on courses. If they are too busy to go to 
teachers to find out what they are actually teaching that might be relevant 
to students ' career choices, teachers should go to them. They often have 
quantities of job information that could be displayed in classrooms. 

Libr'a*y . 

The. library ig an underrated career education resource. Almost any work 
of fiction or non- fiction portrays careers in some respect. If librarians 
encounter books relevant to various subjects with career implications, they 
should tell teachers. 

Business or Vocational Education departments 

These classes are the most conscious of preparing students for careers. 
Thev might also serve as resources for other classes, however, (e.g., typing 
and English, shop and physics) in demonstrating the application of some of 
the principle^ being learned. 

District media collection 

Most districts have some kind of resource collection, though it is often 
not conveniently catalogued, or teachers have long waits for items ordered. 
The career education committee should try to make a friend of the person 
in charge of the collection, delegate someone to go down and see what's 

' there, eta. 
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WORKSHEET 1.3: Career Education Resources In the Community 



The community can provide lots of career Information If you know where to look. 
Business » Industry, and public service agencies can all help you. Identify the 
neares* branches of each of the following and Indicate what kind of resources 
they can provide (speakers, field trip sites, job Information, economic analyses, 
informational brochures, etc.) 



Organization 

State Human Resource Development Office 

Address: 

Infor'^.r- ion: 
Employment agencies 

Address: 

Information: 
Economic development office 

Address : 

Information: 

Businessmen's service organizations 
(Lions, Elks, Optomlsts, etc. J 

Address: 

Information: 

. Chamber of Coninerce 

Address: 

Information: 

Labor Unions 

Addresses: 

Information: 

Public relations departments of local 
industries or businesses 

Addresses: 

Information: 



kind of Information 

eoonomio ccnalyeee, oob oippor- 
tunities, how to apply for a 
job 



job opportunities i how to 
apply, speakers 



training programs, speakers, 
brochures 



eaonomia analyses, brochures, 
speakers, field trip sites 



economic analysis, brochures 
on region, speakers, field' 
trip sites 



training programs, speakers, 
field trip sites 



brochures, speakers, field 
trip sites 
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WORKSHEET 1.3 (Cont'd) 



Organization 

Names and addresses: 

Career areas: 
Tribal governtnent 

Address: 

Information: 
Indian community center 

Address: 

Information: 
Youth Organizations such as ; 
4-H, FFA, Future vHomemakers . 
church groups, ^qt fi^ftc^ 

Addresses : 



Kind of Information 
ape^ra^ field trip aitea 



eaonomio analyaea, apeakera, 
information on aupport for 
training 

CETA or other job training^. 
apeakera 



aaaeaa to career information^ 
aaaeaa to busineaapeople in 
the aoimunity. Atao^ auoh 
groups nay do projeota which 
provide work^experienae. 



Information 



WORKSHEET -#4; Resource Needs 



Now that you have surveyed the resources available to you, you can consider what 
else you may need. Needs might Include: 



Need Possible Sources? 

Infortnation 

Teaohere my feet that row infoxmatzon is not very useful if it ia not already 

in the form of teao' ing materiala. Point Out that part of the purpose of 

this workshop ia to teaoh partioipants hoQ to take information and turn it into 
career education activities. 

Material s 

Materials on specific career areas may be missing. The librarian or people in 
various government offices may be able to suggest materials, or look throU'jh 
catalogues from major publishing houses, write the State Office of Career Educa- 
tion, etc, Houever, teachers should be prepared to work with community and 
business people to develop materials which will be suited to- their students 
geographically and culturally. 

Speakers and field trip sites for certain career areas 

If some impoi>tant career areas are not already represented in your region, it 
may be necessary to import people, go on longer field trips, or make do with 
films or slide^tapes. The State Career Education people. would be helpful here 
as well. 
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Aotivitu 7. CC»ICUJSIC3N 

You should use the last few minutes of the session to review what has gone 
on and provide a lead-in to Session II. Cover the following points: 

• the group has now gone through the introductory activities, and should 
be more comfortable with each other as individuals, and with the idea 
of career education; 

• career education as an area of study includes not only infomation about 
specific jobs and training for them, but the relationship of careers to 
the culture and economic system within which they exist. Career choice 
IS also affected by lifestyle and personal values; 

• career education resources are all around us, although it may require 
some legwork to identify and obtain them. Later sessions will go in- 
to the skills needed to transform these resources into usable career 
education activities. 

Strongly suggest that participants read the Infomation Summary included 
in their handbooks at the end of the worksheets for Session I (all the summaries 
are bound together at the end of this manual). If time allows, they should do 
this before the next session. In any case, it will be available to them to re- 
view or refresh their memories later. This is probably the rost iirocrtant 
reading for them. 

Before ending the session, remind participants at viiat time and place 
Session II will begin. If possible, you should look throu^ the participants' 
questionnaires and checklists before Session II, so that you will have a better 
idea of their background and interests.. If Session II is being presented the 
next day or later, you may turn to the, (iirections on p. 2.10 and ask participants 
to choose roles before the next meeting. This will help speed things up for 
Session II. *- o -r 
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Session II: 

School dnd the Community 



hUokotion 



Goals 



• participants will be able to list the major groups of people 
deLl5bf Jh^r^JSeH^ in a career education pn^gram aSd 

• participants will have had the (simulated) experience of 
trying to work with others who have differing opinions and 
iZlUf. Jk^^J®®! education comnittee, and will be able to 
Identify the kinds of interpersonal problems that can occur; 

• participants will be able to identify some group interaction 
f,Vi 1 K ^^y^ working on a comnittee, and- 
these skiSn ^^^^^^^^^ ^ ^elP ^^em to develop 

• participants will be able to describe the relevance of inter- 
. action skills to career education. 

Activities 

.« 

»». 

are a^follows-^^^^^^ Session and average time allowances for each 

1. Review of Session I -Coordinator summarizes main points Sjnin. 
Who Does Career Education? -Coordinator uses transparency 
who'2Jo'S^d1e'?L1v^ ^^"P^ individuals 



10 min. 



3. Simulation- -A Carer Education Program for Happy Valley- 
Participants read or hear about simulation setting., read 
role descriptions and choose roles. They then simulate the 
meeting of a career education conmittee as instructed, while 
Coordinator observes. 

ou min . 

4, Coffee breaJc 



15 min. 



2.1 



5. How are things in Happy Valley? --The group reconvenes and 
participants report on results of simulation. Coordinator 
reports own observations and helps them identify kinds of 
problems that occurred. , lOjnin. 

•6. Cooperative Group Interaction Skills --Coordinator introduces 

and describes eight basic interaction skills, then leads , 

participants through as many of the exercises on the skills 

as time and interest allow. Times for exercises vary and 

are given individually with the directions. 5 to 30 min . 

_ . _ , . eacn 
7. Conclusion- -Coordinator reviews material covered in 

session. 5 'min. 



Materials 

Coordinator's Manual 

Transparencies (pp. 2.7, 2.13, 2.34, 2.36, 2.37, 2.46) 
Overhead projector 
Extra paper and pencils 
Name tags 

Copies of 'secret instructions' for role players 
Tapes of simulation background materials and cassette recorder 
Three (or four) puzzle sets and scoresheets for "Cooperation" 
exercise (optional) 



Preparation 

Become familiar with the material for this session ahead of time. Unless 
your group of participants is entirely composed of fast readers, you may want 
to tape some of the background materials for the simulation (see directions') 
and play them, or practice reading them aloud. You should also make a set of 
copies of the 'secret instructions' for each workgroup and cut them apart 
ahead of time. If you are not experienced in facilitating simulations, read 
the discussion on the next 3 pages carefully. 



Role playing 

Role playing is well known as a psychological technique. In this work- 
shop it is being used to increase the effectiveness of the simulation rather 
than for its own sake. Role playing requires people to assume roles other 
than their own, relinquishing their usual patterns of behavior for the roles 
and patterns of other people. In its classical form it takes place under 
conditions that resemble (i.ft., simulate) a "real" situation; instead of 
subjecting a person to an actual "crisis," the social situation and psycholo- 
gical crisis is simulated in a model of a specific problem. 

Role playing focuses upon the conflicts, problems, dilemmas, and crises 
that recur within the frame^^rork of the simulation. In other words, role 
playing follows through on the simulated experience by exploring its many 
facets of feeling and reacting behavior, of defining alternatives, of 
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exploring consequences, and finally, choosing a course of action in decision 
making. 



Thus, role playing represents an in-depth exploration of specific prob- 
• lems and conflicts within a simulated experience. It allows for systematic 
digressions from the simulation: alternatives can be acted out and their 
consequences conpared. 

* * > • 

Time constraints will probably limit the extent to which conflicts can 
be explored and fully resolved. As coordinator, you should be familiar with 
the guidelines for role playing given below, but once the role playing has 
started, you should not intrude unless the group has difficulties which 
threaten to destroy the simulation. Although role playing is widely used as 
5.15. J^V® bringing out personal feelings and revolving interpersonal 
difticulties, m this workshop role playing is used primarily, as a device for 
exploring content. 

If you discover that a particular group is having trouble getting into 
the role playing, you may want to encourage participants to approach the 
activity in terms of the attitudes and interpersonal relationships of their 
roles, but keep in mind that the primary objective of each session is to 
discuss the informational content. 



Leading group discussion s 

The extent to which learning takes place in tlie simulation and role play- 
ing enactments depends largely upon your skill in guiding the discussions 
which follow each session. Discusision guidelines are provided for maximizing 
instructional '•payoff to you (as coordinator of the workshop) and to the 
t mining group. ^ 

A good rule to observe in guiding group discussions of the simulation 
and role playing sessions is that lengthy discussions follow enactments 
rather than precede them., Another is that, in the early phases of a session, 
anything that can be explored through enactments rather than through lengthy 
discussions should be so managed. Thus, when a participant says, "I don't 
think the group will give Bob a chance to lead," invite the person to enact 
what he thinks will happen rather than discuss this opinion. 

Experience has shown that the process of role playing evokes real feel- 
ings, expresses the interactions and further delineates situations. After 
such enactments, discussion can be encouraged. 

To emphasize, ti.e Coordinator's role is to guide, not to direct, the 
discussion. To do this you: 

1. Listen carefully to what each person is trying to say. When 
someone hesitates, try to reflect his/her feelings or thoughts. 
You may say, "You're angry at this group...," and wait to see 
if this is v,hat the person means. If he/she does not respond 
to this suggestion, you may say, "Or, are you thinking about 
something else?" Such statements may help the person to bring 
to a verbal level feelings or thoughts he/she has been unable 
to express. 
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Keep your responses in line with what eaqh person is trying to 
say. Respond with a nod or copnent that shows that his/her con- 
tribution is genuinely accepted. Do not turn away and call on 
some other person if a contribution is trivial; try to find 
meaning in each effort. • 1 

Select some comments for iiunediate considiration if they hook 
onto the action or elaborate on a previous contribution. As the 
group throws out ideas, help discussion s^ay in focus. You may 
say, "Let's, help Mary work out her idea. 'What did she convey to 
us m her role playing? What do you think about it?" Or, you 
may suggest, "Bill, tell Leroy your opinion,'; in order to stimu- 
late the participants to talk to each other. 

Certain questions help lift the participants out of preoccupa- 
tion with their own immediate problems to wider considerations . 
Ask; 

"Do you know someone who would have handled this 
situation differently?" 

"Ivliy does behave tjie way he or she does? 

"l^fhy were our ways of solving this situation different 
from the way the actual evaluation team did it?" 

"Why do you suppose problems like this arise?" 

Some people respond to such questions and move to analogies, 
speculation, or some IcVel of generalization. Others remain 
able unly to cope with the specifics of the problem. This tells 
you that much more experience with confronting problem situations 
is needed and much more comparison and speculation should be 
encouraged in other role playing sessions. 



♦ * 

Introducflon 

The i«1n activity In this session will be • slnul.tlon exercise whose 
purpose is to give you all som -experience' In serving on » career education 
committee, and an understanding not only of some of the problems that may 
eome up, but of some ways to solve them. 

At the end of the session, you should be able to: 

* llrLi^LI?!^?- ^''^"P^ P®°P^® ^'^o should be Involved In a 
career education program and tell what they would contribute; 

* d?ffll^nf^2'*.°^ ^^S problems that may occur when people from 
different backgrounds try to work together; irgm 

* iIo^^^L^®ucS^«°?S?''**''''^?''°"P Interaction skills which 
people can use to solve problems; and 

* «re%?Id^c'^tfo'n"' ^"'^^^^^'^"^ ^"^^^^ i'"P0^tant In 

In this session, you will be reading background material, choosing roles, 
and participating In the simulation; and doing some Individual and/or group 
exercises In various group Interaction skills. 
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Guidelines 



Activity 1,--REVIHn' OF SESSION I 

Before launching into the second session, remind participants of tiie 
following points: 

• Career education, broadly defined, is a life-long process, in which 
the individual learns things that will enable him or her to make a 
living, satisfy personal needs, and be a productive member of society. 



I' 



Career edisation should be adapted to the needs and cultural values 
of the people being educated; 

• Cireer education can be divided into overlapping phases of Awareness, 
Orientation, Exploration, and Job Preparation; 

• Career education can be implemented in a ntonber of ways, depending 
on tlie needs and resources of .the school or project. One of the most 
popular ways is infusion, in which career education content of acti- 
vities, are used to enrich or present the content of other subjects; 
and 

• Career education resources are all around us. , 

\ 

Activity 2. --WHO DOES CAREER EDUCATION? 

A career education program doesh^'t ' just grow'.- -a number of different 
people need to work together to provide all the information and resources 
that will be needed to make it work. Put Transparency #5 (p. 2. 7) on the 
screen as you describe the following groups. Be sure and refer to any 
representatives of the groups who are present in the training groi^) as 
exanples and pay special attention to their potential contribution. 

YoV will probably be presenting the workshop in either a school or pro- 
ject setting. If the former, sp-nd the most time on describing the roles pf 
school personnel and skip lightly over projects. If the latter, reverse \ 
the emphasis. Do not omit either entirely as they often end up working i 
together. 

The school includes several kinds of people who can be involved: 

a. Administrators are very important because they provide moral and 
material support for the program, authorize expenditures of time 
and money, etc. They can also make contacts with the business com-, 
munity, and coordinate career education activities throughout a 
school or district. 
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Transparency fS 
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^' Career _Education Specialists , when available, are extremely valuable, 
since tney nave specitic training in career education and are man- 
. dated to gather resources and conduct activities. However they can- 
not be everywhere at once, therefore they must work with others. 

c« Teachers and teacher aides , who actually manage learning experiences 
ror students, provide students with information, collect and orga- 
nize career education resources (sometimes develop them) , and eva- 
luate the results. 

d. Counselors should be integral parts of the program. "Hiey can pro- 
vide information and career education materials, make contacts with" 
the business community and training institutions, and advise students 
on career and educational planning. It is import3:rit tliat teachers 
keep counselors informed on what they are teaching students about 
careers , so that they will know how much knou'ledge they can assume 
counselees have. 

e. L ibrarians can identify career education resources already available, 
and assist students and teachers to identify and obtain others. 

f. Other school staff can serve as career role models, especially in 
rural areas where field trips are hard to arrange, 

A PROJECT, such as Title IV or other project sponsored by an Indian tribe, 
center, or agency to provide educational services to Indian students, may 
function much as a school would in developing a career education program. 
Personnel who might be involved include: 

a. Administrators , such as the Project Director, who provide the same ' 
'Kind ot support a principal would in a school In the smaller 
project context they may also be working directly with students. 

b. Career Education Specialists , if the project has them, may travel 
to a number ot scnoois, working with Indian students individually 
or in small groups at each one. The specialist may also serve as 
a resource to teachers in the classrooms. 

c. Ccuiselors or Tutors are the project's equivalents of teachers, and 
• work directly with the Indian students individually or in small 

groups. 

d. Other staff at the project's sponsoring agency (such as people in 
a tribal government or involved in other projects at an Indian 
Center) can be extremely useful as career models , contacts with 
businesses, and general sources of information and materials. 

INDIAN CONMJNITY MEMBERS 

a. A Parent Au(.'isory Conmitt ee (PAC) already established for a school's 
Title IV or Johnson O'Mallcy project, or a Tribal Education Commit - 
tee can delegate a member to represent it on a career education 
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committee or project and infoxm the conmunity about what the career 
education program is doing and vice versa. The PAC is often the 
group with the most authority to guide Indian Educational Policy. 

b. P arents of students, to be served by the career education program 
should be included if possible, since they are most directly con- 
cerned with their children's needs. They can also serve as career 
role models themselves and contacts with Indian and non-Indian 
businesses. 

c. Other Indian Conrounity Members can serve as career role models and 
contacts witn businesses, as well as providing information on the 
community's economic goals. When infoimation on traditional Indian 
culture wTould enrich the program, coiimunity members should be asked 
whether discussing such material in the school is all right, and 

if so, whether they would like to present it themselves or train 
'teachers to do it. 

BUSINESS and INEUSTRY is obviously a valuable partner in a career 
education program if its support can be obtained, A Business represent- 
ative for a career education comnittee might come from a chamber of 
commerce, industry publicity office, trade union, or be a parent of a 
present or former student at the school. Even if Business has no rep- 
resentative on the comnittee, it should make contacts with people who 
will be able to provide information on local economic needs and oppor- 
tunities, speakers on various careers, and sites for field trips and 
job experience or training, 

STUDENTS themselves should not be forgotten in planning since the goal 
of the whole operation is to benefit them! A student representative 
on the committee might be very useful, to tell career education planners 
not what students 'ought' to like, but what kinds of activities and 
content will actually interest and involve them, 

The difficulty is to get all of these groups together, and to provide 
a common ground on which they can all work, Successful interaction requires 
members of the group to be motivated, tolerant of others' differences, and 
willing to try and communicate with each other. Problems -may include: dif- 
ferent perceptions of what students need, different approaches to career 
education or to program development, different values, and different coimiu- 
nication styles. Historical factors such as local politics or past conflict 
may also affect the group's interaction. 



Activity 3,- -A CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAM FOR HAPPY VALLEY 
Background 

If school/comnunity cooperation in developing and implementing a career 
education program is to be more than nominal, both groups must learn to 
understand each other, and to appreciate the reasons behind their opinions 
and attitudes. In many places a backlog of hostility or suspicion must first 
be overcome. The purpose of the simulation is to give participants a chance 
to 'walk in the other man's moccassins' for a little while, and hopefully to 
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Sld'^nf '"SSest that they act as recorderffcr th^ir gro^^s 

relSe to ^ si««ilation. In lare cases, a whole grwp may 

Jh»r!J^„?^!'^" happens, you can siiulate the simulation by ha-rina 

d«crK?J%f "^K^^ ^i.^'^^y "^PI*" " ^« people >*ose roleb 
described tpr to work together. This, however, is obviously inferior to 
having participants play the roles themselves. imerior to 

<■„ * fair amount of background material in order 

'^he <±aracters effectively. If your triining group^cludl" 

reao ^areer fcducation for Native Americans in Happy Valley." the "Sunerin- 

E?2n'S^re effLtlv?"^??^ '^vXtionlepon' alSr 

tSL^n ^^^^^=^1^6 wuld be to prepare ahead of time a cassette tape of 
tSl pa^tlc^^S"?^ people with appropriate voices. Or if you knoS^oSe of 
groi^! ^ ^ readers, you my ask ,theni to do this for the 

of ^It ^^^^ sets of the secret instructions for the number 

^^at^n"?L^^ ^""^ sJ^e^ld also have blank ^etags so that p^?e 
can put on the names of their characters. . H^^i.-^^ 

Facilitating the Simulation ' 

^.vnJ^f^-^^ !!?^^r? participants .split up into the same workgroups they 

l^eSlhef ce?tfid''n?!^"JS' r^'^ adjustments for absent S added members. 
When they are settled, place the transparency with the Information Summary 
and Map on the projector (transparency #6 p. 2.13) and read, play, or have 
participants read "Career Education for Native Americans in Happy Valley" 
in their Handbooks (pp. 2.14 - 2.16 of this manual). 

When they have finished, ask them to read carefully through the Role 
Descriptions on pp. 2.17 - 2.21 of their Handbooks, and select roles. The 
nl^Zlt be taken. Hie others are optional. Roles marked "Indian" 

or non-Indian"-iiist be played that way, but can be taken by anyone. Encourage 
^° rolestHat are different from their owh characters. When 
they have chosen roles, they should write their new nanes on name tags and 
put them on. • ® 

^ Now that they know v^o they are, read, play, or have them read the "Super- 
intendent s Memo on Coiunittee Members," and the "Evaluation Report." (pp. 2.23- 
2.273 Meanwhile, you or an assistant should pass out the Secret Instructions 
for each character to the persons wearing those characters names. Make sure 
participants realize that the other players are not to see these instructions. 

Read or have them read the "Role Playing Instructions" in their Handbooks 
Cp. 2.^2 of this Manual), and ask the person in each group viho is playing the 
role of Paul or Pauline Partridge, the chairperson, to read the opening remarks 

2.10 ^ij 
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on p. 2.28 of the Handbook to the others in his/her group and begin the 
simulation, reminding them that they will have 30 minutes for their meeting. 

' During the simulation, you should circulate among the groups. If ^ 
interaction bogs dovn, or conflicts develop, use some of the techniques 
described in the introduction to this session to ease things along. 
Participants are more likely to throw themselves into their roles, however, 
with such dramatic results that your main problem will be to keep a straight 
face as you listen. If the equipment is available and. participants are not 
too self-conscious, taping or video-taping the simulations could provide a 
valuable record of what Went on. Do remind the groups to appoint a member, 
as recorder so that they will be able to present their conclusions to the 
others at the end of the sinulation. 

As the end of the half -hour approaches, move from group to group i an- 
nouncing yourself as a messenger from the Superintendent. Inform them that 
the Superintendent has just been sunmoned to a meeting with community groups , 
^ and that he must have the conmittee's specific suggestions on what to do about 
the career education program immediately. This is not only good for a laugh, 
but it will help the group focus its discussion during the last minutes of 
the simulation. 

When the allotted time is over, inform participants, announce the coffee 
break, and ask them to be ready to discuss the simulation afterwards. Tf 
they can act as a large group while still sitting in their workgroup areas, 
it will save logistical troublls in later activities. 



Activity 4. --BREAK 

This will give participants an opportunity to 'unwind' before trying to 
look objectively at the restilts of the simulation. Pages 2.29 - 2.31 are the 
•secret instructions' which you are to copy for participants, followed by 
the simulation materials from the Participants Handbook. Coordinator's 
directions resume on p. 2,32. 
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SIMULATION EXERCISE: 
A CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAM FOR HAPPY VALLEY 

^ Introduction 



In this simulation exercise you will have a chance to explore attitudes 
and problems of people involved in planning and implementing career education. 

\ 

etc., resulting in a better understanding and knowledge ofx^areer education and 
of your own feelings. . 



\ 



Activities 



f Read or Listen to "Career Education for Native Americans in 

Happy Valley" ...2.3* 

f Look at the Information Suimary and Map 2.6 

e Read Role Descriptions and Choose Roles.. 2.7-11 

f Read or Hear the Superintendent's Memo to Comnittee Menters, 

and the Evaluation Report 2.13-17 

f Read the Role Playing Instructions (Coordinator will 
hand them out) 

• Hear: Ms. /Mr. Partridge's Opening Remarks 2.18 

• Simulate The First Meeting of the Evaluation Committee 

• Decide What the Committee Should Advise the Superintendent to dol 



*page numbers refer to Participant's Handbook 
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Transparency #6 



INFORMATION SUMMARY 



1. Ls££Msq: Rural area with 3 small towns, one Industry, and one large 
city 115 miles away. 

2. Economics; Mainly timber, some agriculture, cattle raising, Industry, 
small businesses, recreation, tract housing development Increasing. 

3. Population ; Tlmbermen, farmers, businessmen; middle class commuters j 
summer people"; re.sldent Natlife Americans, Latinos, minority workers. 

migrant workers. 

4 

4' Student Population In District ; SX blacks, 15JS Latinos, 35% Native 
Mmen cans, and 45Z others. 

5. Schools; 2 high schools (one In Tyler Heights and one In Alto Srcviss) 
grades 9-12 population 800, 1 combined school population 250 (hiah 
school and elementary school) and 3 elementary schools populat1o«i 1,200. 

6. School Board; 5 members, one Indian American professional, new resident 
and 4 long time resident, one of whom Is a former teacher Interested In 
helping Indian children prepare to meet college entrance requirements. 

KtY 

jfieUMTV kMOt 

BeuMOARies 

[71 T«» i» 




treading; CAR EER EDUCATION FOR NATIVE AMERICAN S IN 
^ W{>y VALLEV. A sHOkT HlsT6ftY 

Happy Valley Is a large valley which Includes an Indian reservation. 
However, some of the Indians live In the nearby comnunities of Alto Groves and 
Tyler Heights. Indian students make up a third of the district's school 
population. . ^. 

Many people in these communities show hostility or lack of respect for 
Indian people Ihere. The problems of Indian students include alcoholism, 
truancy, and a high drop out rate. Failure begins in kindergarten. Indian 
people both on and off the reservation have a poor self-image as well as . 
low income and unemployment. 

The Indian people feel that their culture is Just as valuable as that of 
the non-Indians. but it is not equally valued in the schools. If students are 
forced to choose. between being 'successful' and being Indian, they are bound 
to suffer. The result is a very difficult relationship between the Indian 
conmunity and the school. 

The Indian community feels that the Carefer Education program is not 
reaching their children and th*t the community should be involved in planning 
it. They see the administrators as the prime source of their problem--the 
administrators want to help, but are blind to the real problem. The cormun. 
ity feels that the schools are trying to make the Indians invisible. The 
parents and community members would like to have better communication with the 
schools in order to improve the situation. 

The administrators, on the other hand, feel that the problem lie's with 
the Indian people. They complain about the high drop out rate and blame the' 
parents for not participating in the larger comnunlty. They are not aware of 
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any racial barriers or acts of prejudice towards the Indian students, and s'«y 
that a high drop out rate among the poorer students Is characteristic of most 
school districts-nothing they can do will solve the problem. 

When the Indian parents suggested having a Career. Education program 
specifically for Indians, the administrators replied that this wa&.a mlnpr 
problem, and that the existing Care.er Education program was good enough. They 
considered special programs that do not benefit all the students as a waste 
of money, and said they did not have tlme^ to revise the budget anyway. They 
felt that If the parents wanted an Indian cat^er education class for their 
children then the Indian conmunlty should provide one. Finally, they said 
that counselors are available tu help individual Indian students with their 
problera. The administration has to do what Is best for the school as a 
whole. 

Contributing to the complexity of the situation are the teachers, whose 
views are as varied as the population of the conmunlty. Some teachers feel 
that the Indian children are the most neglected of all the students, and that 
special efforts should be made to lower their drop out rate and help them 
retain their Indian Identity. Others feel that the administrators are right, 
that all students should work together and no one should get special treatment 
since any change in- the curriculum and school would bring about trouble with 
the students. They believe that the Indian students should learn about their 
culture at home. The purpose of education for all students is to turn them 
Into good Americans. 

The current career education program requires elementary school teachers 
to present units on careers in the 2nd, 4th, and 6th grades. In the ^^econdj^ry 
schools, the business teachers Include information on job hunting in their 
classes, and some subject teachers refer to relevant careers in theirs. Once 
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a year the district hosts a Career Fair, and Juniors and seniors can partlcl 
pate in a work-stu<<y program. Career education activities are developed by 
teachers or use conmerclally available materials, except for the Career Fair 
which Is put on by the Tyler Heights Chamber of Conmerce, 
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ROLE DESCRIPTIONS 

— — — — ,j 

Read through the following character descriptions and choose one. 
Each of the starred roles must be taken by someone in your group. Sexes 
of characters may be changed if needed. Roles marked (Indian)— must be 
played as Indian. Roles marked (non-Indian) are to be played as non-. 
Indian. Roles marked (Indian or non-Indian) can be played as either. Any 
role can be played by a participant of any ethnic background. Write "your" 
name on the back of your name tag and reserve it. You are encouraged to 
take roles unlike your own character. Your coordinator will advise you on 
how to form simulation groups. 

% • 
\ 

\ 

Roles ^ 

* Paul or Pauline Partridge, 9th grade Business and English teacher, 
chairperson \ 

* Laura or Larry Eaglenose, Johnsoii 0' Mai ley parent committee president 

* Donald or Donna Rand, 10th grade hH^ory teacher 

* Jane or Jim Pierson, counselor ^ 

* Arnie or Anne Ingalls, biology teacher 

* Ramona or Richard Springbird, president, Indian Student ^^sociation 

* Bob or Barbara Fernandez, Indian PTA member and business person 

* Floyd or Flo Wing, Vocational Education specialist 

* Abbey Holloway, 6th grade teacher 



^ 1/ 
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• PAUL OR PAULINE PARTRIDGE 



lyears at Happy Valley High School! ylS aJS ;.,!?!!.''!*'* t"chlng for "o 
Ibuslness eonmunlty. \„6 you are arti™ the local 

Iment program and civic groups vSu «~"ril?jy^*'' coimunlty Improve- 

lexperlence working with eoram?tt.« J? S^'f*" ** chairperson because oTVour 

Career Education lurrieu'rlnd 5«1 that J//"" ! """Se In the ' 
Jfeel they should be adapted to fit Ind?!^^??' Inprovements are needed. You 

are much too sophisticated fi? ihe D?^«It ^tl!?"?- ''S" 'ffents 
(changing the program would be « Srohrfm ^^"JJ'r'^''' ^o" the cost of 

for Indian stSdents shw d U IhS^ed STtS ?hi''?hr*?S"l'""ty for a pJogram 

that as chairperson, you w11? W^e^SoJcllI'l^^os'^llffi ol^'JleT'^^^ 

(Indian or non-Indian) 



LAURA OR LARRY EAGLENOSE 



[the Indi-anloL^^}?rtVs^t^%^°h?i;^^^^ '^^^ selected by 

the conmunUy of Alto Groves all your 1 fa v^'^^JJfS' ^«ve lived In 
|and you are a volunteer at thl^llaKllI; llX^^^^^^^^^^ 

K^^'^^^^^^^^^ r '''''y ^"l^^ll ^ts goal 

culture is Inportant, you"xi?es?lhese 7dL\'J^\\" ^^^^ ^hat^ 

but you su.spect that the comSutee Is floJn« Jn^L^^® comnlttee members, 
were never kept. You feel that the lu?? ?2lSS i^ ?h"f Promises that 

c?hi"?'" You state that beca^sf orilrt i? ?^5?°^* ^? '^levant 

school curriculum, many Indian chlldrlS ill? H« fJ °f Indian culture In the 
|nK)re, even attending school 2lll hin^l^^ihe InSla^'^^hn"^^ 

for l!!d1ans""yS pSlh^for'tTls' ^^'.nlVi: r^IfT ^"^1"^^ cultural materials 
would Hke to^ee a total Jhanaf iJ^nn^n.^r'^i* children. You 

curriculum loproverrent If It dies ^ot7nclJd. I^i".*""/"^ "^S^^^ve toward 
'^ot budge from this Idea. '^^"'^^ cultural materials. You will 

(Indian) 
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DONNA OR DONALD RAND 



rnn,n,Jj^. * ! ^5^^?" tHIs commjttee by the chairperson of the Evaluation 
Committee, who feels you can be helpful in the decision making because of 

^2."rhJn2lS?S' "^^^^'^y ^"l^"''*^ materials. At present yoS are 

Tyler Heights Historical Society. You are a foster parent of an Indian child. 

wArc/*^"v?®^ ^" *o ^^^^e'^ Indian child and vice 

TnH?!; l^''* *5 ^"^^"''^^ materials in the schools for the 

Jo"«^"^? ♦'^^^ materials the school does have 

Jl^ltw L'ri^'^KlT^r^ 5^2"^^ '^"'^w t^a^ "»ny Indian resource 

materials can be obtained free or at a minimal cost. 

in thl°nr^n!il^m !fl?^5"^ll 5^*^"* Career Education, and have, not been involved 
J I',?."^ you know that the Indian community thinks it's 

t?rnnfS^;„ ^^^^ how ^Career Education can be 

targeted to meet Indian needs. 

(Indian or non-Indtan) 



* JIM OR JANE PIERSON 



You were. chosen by the chairperson because you are a counselor at Blue 
Springs Combined School. She feels you can tell the connittee what career 
objectives most students have in mind. You have a lot of experience dealing 
! th iSnJt' f Conmlsslon of Youth Programs and active 

with youth groups in Tyler Heights. You have been working at the school for 
cfuSfH: ^S" students aren't any different than other 

students. You feel that if you give them special treatment other students 
hlr.ncfw^ L!?"^' ***[!^^2,have a strong influence on the cormittee 
p5u;.f?«^°eK^^?l what the school needs. You do not think Career ' 

Education should be presented from a cultural point of view. 

(non-Indian) 
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ANNE OR ARNIE IN6AILS 



You have volunteered to be on this committee because you feel that bio- 

oglcal and earth sciences should be emphasized In the Career Education Pro- 

^Ifh i*^® 5?®" ^"pj^"9 Biology and Earth Science for many years. You 

sSJI^rJT/l®® time working with Indian children In a science awareness pro- 

innJh 2 CoTOHlty Service Center and are active with various 
youLn groups.. 

You feel a need for cultural awareness in the Career Education curricu- 
lum, but you have mixed feelings about Its appropriateness In the science 

Vul^fn kS"*!!!L \^J?"^e ?® ^"J®*^ ^^^^^^ yo"'* own class, you would like It 
II ill ?® ^S^ted at the Science Awareness Project, You realize Its potential 

are iJteJested^°" " enthusiastic and 



(Indian or non-Indian) 



RICHARD OR RAMONA SPRINGBIRD 



^''u/r^!^?®"? 0^ American Indian Student Association at 

Alto Grove High School. You have volunteered to be on this evaluation com- 
eventually^" be graduating next year, and plan to go to Law School 

You want to help Improve the Career Education program for your fellow 
students. You feel that Career Education Is especially Inportant to Indian 
students because so many ire poor. You will point out that many of the stu- 
dents do not make an effort to do well in school or to stay In school, because 
they don t see how school will help them get a job, or they don't want to be 
part of the White man's system. You feel that the school does not try to 
reach these Indian students with special needs. You feel that this is the 
teacher s fault as well as the student's. You think the program should be 
changed, but you want the school and the community to get together to decide 
what should be done. 



(Indian) 
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* BOB OR BARBARA FERNANDEZ 



nndian craft store. You were seiirflH !i. "SSf^.®^ ^^^^^ ''"n an 
and because the evilua^orcln^iuee 2ha1r™^ "''^ I"^^*" 

U^ould be Included. You feelTneasJ about '^^IJn^ f^f^l^i®^ ^^^^ « Pe^'son 
community. You want to help iH^y wav vL rln^ asked to represent the 
being made are good, but vou llrm^* aIL^^^ all Points 

the best. ^ • ^ ^'^c^^^e 0" which of the suggestiohs are 

(Indian) 



FLOYD OR FLORENCE WING 



tiona/EduTa?io^'.''V^^^^ ' Voca- 

job orientation bourse fo? the locll cJLni5'°^ f?' ^^'^5 ^^'^^ teach a 
education should be taught as an lSdiv?S? "^^^^S' ^^^^ ^^^t career 
curriculum. You feel that in rschoircoJLjJ^'JK "'^ integrated into the 
would lose value for the students th?t ?? S*r®®^ Education program 
to see more on-the-job frlininS J2S fl!/th!l'T5f^ K^f^' You wbuld like 
compete on equal terms with thf'othp^c f!^.^^*^ children should have to 

have proved themselISs serious should receiSp'o^I'^J'r' ^^^^ 
trouble working with parents. ® ^® ^""^^^ ^®^P- ♦^ave always had 

(non-Indian) 



ABBEY HOLLOWAY 



Kenn^^ll^i^^^ 'vou%?e"l'Jh%t"tt1?h^o/?^ J^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 
that the parents do not know what real 1 J bSL ll "^^^^^ f 9°°^ ^"^ 

the parents should not try to rake school ^"5°°^- ^ou feel that 
experience. You would like to te?i ^^^^^^ because of their lack of 

their children. *° tell. those parents how hard you work to educate 

(non-Indian) 
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THE SIMULATION 

When you have chosen your roles, the Coordinator will hand each of you 
specific Instructions for this meeting which the other participants should 
not see. Read the Superintendent's menu) on the next page and the other back- 
ground materials to the committee, then listen while the chairperson reads • 
his/her opening remarks. 

Remember, the role descriptions and private Instructions are Just starters 
" use them to build your own interpretation of the character. Bring in your 
own ideas about career and Indian education. Don't be shy - everyone else is 
in the same boati 
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TO : Evaluation Conwlttee 
™" Joh" Haynes. Superintendent^ Haopv V^npv School Dlstrlrtr 




Thank you for agreeing to serve as the NACE evaluation committee. As 
you know our present Career Education program was implemented last year. Its 
purpose is to attempt to prepare .t..*.nts to function in the contemporary work 
world and adapt to the future.' It will assist them in developing goals so 
they can eventually make sound career choices which are not only relevant to 
their own interests but which will qualify them for existing jobs. By provid- 
ing students with information and dedslon-maklng skills, career education en- 
courages the development of realistic career goals and career plans. 

Each student is unique, therefore the program should be different for 
each individual student. The program should be designed with enough flexibi- 
lity and include enough options so that It can be taiiortd to fit the particu- 
lar needs and abilities of every learner. 

As stated in the Implementation plan, career education differs in a 
number of ways from vocational education. Rather than providing training for 
a specific vocation, it emphasizes a broad orientation to the world of work by 
fostering an understanding of the socio^^economlc structure of our society. 
But, more important, it helps the individual student to know himself or her- 
self, and to view the future and his or her options in light of this self know- 
i«idge. In this context. It also stresses clarification of penonal values 
regarding preferred life styles. 

Career education also differs from vocational education in that It is 
useful for all students, not just those who are headed for trade school. 
Finally, ideally it should be coordinated with and integrated into the rest 
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of the 8chool*i curriculum, 

DuVlng the p..t year we have received cwplalnts Lt the prograa U 
»ot .eetmg the need, of our Indian atudenta." Our „,ln g\al 1. ,. present 
career education In the beat way posaible. and It ahould iddreae the proble« 
of dealing with Indian children and their particular need, a., well as those 
Of other student groups. To do this, one of the things we need to consider 
18 the relationship between culture and career success. We therefor, feel 
that the progra. should be evaluated fro. the Indian point of view. In order 
to do this we are forming an evaluation co^lttee which will consist of co™u- 
nlty .e^ers. parents, and teachers of the Indian students. This will help us 
to evaluate the program's effectiveness «,d to Involve the community in which 
- the student lives. 

Career opportunities for Indians have been limited In the past. However 
economic development Is e pre-re,ulslte for self determination on either a 
personal or tribal level. Indians are beginning to realize they must assess 
their own needs and choose t,reers rather than have them chosen for them. This 
is true for both reservation and urban Indians. To do this, they must have a 
positive self-image. They must believe in the validity of their own culture, 
and in the possibility of functioning successfully in the dominant society 
without losing their own cultural identity. 

The goals which have been suggested for Indian students in the program 
are to provide: 1) Knowledge of careers, the sodo-econcaic system, and their 
relationship to Native American culture; 2) Skills in working with others, 
planning, decision-making, and information gathering; 3) Attltldes which are 
positive with regards to the student's self-image as a person and as an Indian. 
«.d positive feelings .bout his or her ability to deal with life. 

I would like your opinions on whether the present career eduction pro- 
gram is achieving these goals, «d If It Is not. wt,.t we can do to l^^rove It. 
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EVALUATION SUMWRY 
Effects of the Career Education Program on Native American students 
Background 

Two years ago, a Career Education program for all students was Implemen- 
ted In the Happy Valley schools. Since then questions have been raised about 
the appropriateness of the program for students with minority. backgrounds 
specifically, for Native American students attending Happy Valley schools. 

At a recent Indian community meeting, Indian parents expressed mixed 
feelings about the Career Education curriculum. They were very concerned 
about their children's futures, but they didn't like the Idea that they would 
have to leave the connunlty and reservation to get occupational training. 
Mainly, they want a quality education for their children.^ They would like to 
see them learn as much as possible, but also retain their culture. 

They suggested several alternatives for Improving the program's ability 
to meet the needs of Native American students. One would be to hire an edu- 
cated Native American to relate Native American culture to careers in a spe- 
cial class for Indians. Another would be to train someone, already In the 
school to teach cultural materials, assisted by a teacher aide from the com- 
munity. Whatever is done, they feel that the community should be consulted 
about student needs and goals, and have an opportunity to express an opinion 
on whatever changes the school decides to make. They Indicated that they 
would like to work with the school district in evaluating the Career Education 
curriculum. 
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The Career Education Questionnaire 

The questionnaire which has been used In all the schools was revised to 
Include questions Identified as specifically relevant to Native American stu- 
dents and administered to all Native An«r1c.n twelfth graders In Alto Groves 
•nd Happy Valley Schools at the beginning and ending of the last school year. 

Students Showed a n<arked Inprovement In answering questions related to 
Career Education content, especially with regard to different careers avail- 
able to then,. They also seen»d to have Improved In terns of self-concept. and 
attitude towards school. 

Teacher Observations ' ^ 

Teachers with classes Including isjior acre of Native AmerUan students 
were interviewed about the reactions of those students to the Career Education 
curricul*. They reported that sor« students were beginning to take the ini- 
tiative in looking for Inforaatlen about careers and demonstrated an under- 
standing of the kinds of Jobs available In the areas. 

including Career Education activities in subject classes seems to have 
made the subjects more Interesting to the Indian students, as well as to the 
others in the classes. However some of the Indian students, still express 
negative feelings about their own ability to train for or get good Jobs. In 
essays written on career goals, several have written that they don't want to 
take jobs that would require them to TOve to big cities, or where they would 
have to obey all kinds of strict office rules. They worry about getting so 
well-trained to do Jobs In a non-Indian world that they will forget how to be 
Indian. 

Even those who are hopeful about the future, don't really k^ow what to 
do next to prepare for it. Teachers have suggested that better counseling 
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might help, or having counselors sit In on some of the Career Education dis- 
cussions. They would also like to get better outside speakers— many don't 
know how to explain their jobs In terms students will understand, or are too 
self-conscious to speak well. 
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CHAIRPERSON'S OPENINS REWRKS 

At the request of Superintendent H«ynes. 1 will be happy to act as chair- 
person of the co^sittee meetings. I was chosen specifically bec«ise I have 
worked on con^lttees before, I feel that with this evaluation cor^Utee we 
w.n be able to n«ke the Career Education program function more smoothly than 
in the past and better meet the needs of our Indian students. 

Oft^n people think of evaluation as nothing more than measuring how 
effectively the program is meeting its goals and objectives. Actually there 
are many considerations besides effectiveness. Perhaps the goals themselves 
Should be changed. 

Since this evaluation is to be used in revising and Improving the Career 
Education program, you people are in the best possible position to decide what 
information should be collected. Generally the staff Involved In Implementing 
an instructional program will be cooperative If the people doing the evaluation 
are close to the program and sympathize with the people Involved. 

In order to decide whether to keep the program the way It is. .nart over 
from scratch, or change it in some way. we need to list the infonnation we will 
need. Program development and inproven«nt requires the cooperation of people 
in many different positions in the school and co^nunity. It looks to me as if 
we have a good representative group at this meeting. The Superintendent wants 
information. I think we need to decide: 

1) Is the career education program satisfactory? 

2) How csn we tell? 

3) What Information do we need? 

?Is1urctl,frurtS'3Sf" nece'ssa,V-what would time. 
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SeCRET INSTOJCriCNS 
Coordinator - Cut these slips apart and give to appropriate participants. 

PAUL OR P AULINE PARTRIDGE 

You 'are chairperson of the evaluation conmlttee. You win interject your own 
feelings about the needs of the Indian people and the problems that you face 
personally. Use your own experiences In dealing with Indian students to 'make 
your decisions^ You think the committee should find out what evaluation datd 
Is available and how dependable it Is before proceeding further. 



LAURA OR LARRY EAGLENOSE 



You are the community representative. You feel that the community should have 
been asked who should be on the committee, but will try and do your best. Ycu 
wonder If a totally separate program for Indian students might be a good idea. 
One of your children had a lot of trouble at school last year. Do not be 
afraid to express your personal feelings about the- school and community rela- 
tions. You think the committee should consult the community about what students 
need. 



DONNA OR DONALD RAND 



Express your own feelings about the situation at your school with regards to 
Indian Education. If you have any negative feelings express them and vice versa. 
You are aware that there is a communication gap between the school and the 
community and you feel that your input could be vital to improving it. You 
think the committee should find out how Indian culture is related to careers. 
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BOB OR BARBARA FERNANDEZ 

You are also an Indian parent, but you are hesitant to enpr^sa strong opinions 
because you weren't chosen by the community. Base your comments on needs ' 
assessments yo.u have seen, or your own personal experiences as a parent. You 
feel the committee should find out more about job opportunities in the area. 
Your family doesn't get along with the Eaglenose family, but you try not to 
let that affect your reactions. 



FLOYD OR FLORENCE WING 



If you have experience in Vocational Education for Indians, use your experience 
as a basis for comment. If you feel that there Is no. problem, say so. You 
feel the committee should get proof that Indian students need special help 
before changing anything. 



/BBEY HOLLOWAY 



You feel that the other co. -nittee members don't really care about the problems 
of teaching Career Education at the Elementary level and tell them so. You 
want tc iiiaK<3 sure that all parts of the program are coordinated. You once got 
reprimanded ty your principal because a (non-Indian) parent made an unjustified 
complaint about you, so you tend to be hostile to parent representatives. 
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JIM OR JANE PIERSON 



you have no ccunselln, experience, use .our other experience with students 
asa,u1de. Vou win he representing : ,e schoo, "s point of view. Vou don't 
ee, that the chairperson Is exercising enough control. Vou fee, the con.1ttee 
Should find out how having a Career Education program for Indians would affect 
non-Indian students at the school. 



ANNE OR ARNIE INGAUS 

Express your feelings about the Career Education program. You tend to be very 
sympathetic with the concerns of the Indian co^unlty. and will pVobably agree 
with Eaglenose. Like Rand, you want to learn .ore about the relevance of 
Career Education to your subject. 



RAMONA OR RICHARD SPRINGBIRD 



To Play this role, act like a student you know or the way you yourself would 
have acted when >ou .;ere in school. This character tends to be -«what rad1 
cal politically, but is aware that being on this committee 1s a special prlvL 
ledge. Suggest that students be consulted about their needs. 
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Activity .5. -HOW ARE TOINCS IN HAPPY VALLEY? 

Get participants back together promptly when the time allowed for the 
coffee break IS over. Ask the person who acted as 'secretary' for each group, 
in turn, to describe how the group answered the questions at the end of the 
Chairperson's Opening Remarks-- 

1. Is the career education program in Happy Valley satisfactory 
(for Native American students)? 

2. How can the committee tell whether it is satisfactory or not? 

3. What information would the committee need in order to make 
that decision? 

4. If they do decide that the program needs help, what kinds of 
changes could they make with the resources available? 

You should encourage the secretary or other members of each group to 
talk about how they felt about the role playing and the simulation-what inter- 
. personal problems the characters had and how they tried to deal with them, or 
what problems were inherent in the situation itself. 

Many groups may feel that they could have used more information, tnat 
the comm. -36 wbs not clear on what it was sursposed to do, etc. Ask partici- 
pants to comment on how that situation relates to their r'vn real -life experi- 
ences with committees. What effects does this kind of confusion have on com- 
mittees' ability to function? 

Remind participants that the purpose of the simulation was to give them 
some realistic experience of dealing with a career education program. If they 
know what kinds of problems are likely to occur, they may be able to anticipate 
and solve them. At least they should be comforted by the knowledge that they 
are not the only ones who have difficulties. 

Guide the discussion to allow participants to indicate whether they felt 
that the experience helped them to understand the feelings of other kinds of 
people ^community members of school people) better, but do not push them for 
answers . 

Encourage group members to answer each other's questions, and comnent 
on the experiences of other simulation groups, so that the debriefing becomes 
a tuil group discussion rather than a dialogue betwaen you and them. Cne 
result of this may be that different groups will give parts of their reports 
together instead of consecutively. Let this happen, but make sure tJiat each 
group does eventually get a chance to report on all aspects of its experience. 

When everyone has had a chance to express his or her feelings, move on 
CO the next activity. 
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Activity 6. • -COOPERATIVE GROUP INTERACTION SKILLS 

• 

Sijnply becoming avare of the existence of problems will have the effect 
of discouraging people unless they are also offered some tools for solving; 
them. Explain that just because people often need to improve their interaction 
skills, industrial psychologists and .others have been working on identifying 
the skills thai are needed and developing ways to train people to use them. 
Put transparency *7 Cnext page) on the ^screen. 

These skills, are discussed at length in the Information Summary for 
Session II. You will be talking about each of them briefly, and leading the 
group through simple exercises for as many as time allows (probably one to 
two) . Nbst of the exercises are adapted from the Interaction curriculum book 
developed by Far West Laboratory which consists ot instructional units on each 
skill for use at the secondary level. 

First describe each of the skills as ilefined on this page and the next, 
lead participants through the exercises you have selected, Directions for 
the exercises are included on pp. 2.35 - 2.50. 

a. COf-m'ICATION 

Conmunication skills include being able to give, receive, and 
retain information; and understanding how the receiver's inter- 
pretation affects communication between individuals or in a group, 

b. COOPERATION 

Cooperation skills include harmonizing activities of individuals 
or group.?, observing group action and identifying problems, figur- 
ing out the causes of problems identified, sensing and expressing 
a group's standards and goals, stimilating other group members 
to wDrk well, and setting a good example. 

c. CONFLICT RESOLUTION 

Skills needed to resolve conflicts include: finding out what 
caused the conflict, figuring out different ways to deal with 
conflicts, recognizing beliefs and goals shared by group members 
which can be used to ^esolve conflicts, under'^tanding and respect- 
ing individual and group differences, and usi the resolution 
of conflicts to increase group unity and proc ^tivity. 

d. SHARING LEADERSHIP 

Skills include: seeking leaders who help the group stay together 
and get its job done, have valid sources of authority, and can 
create an atiftosphere in which others are enabled to contribute 
(rather than manipulating them) ; and, being willing to let 
different group members direct the group in when their skills or 
experience make them the best person to lead it. 
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Transparency *7 



Relationships Among the Cooperative 
Group Interaction Skills 




COMMUNICATING 



PLANNING 

RESOLVING CONFLICTS 
USING RESOURCES 
MAKING DECISIONS 
EVALUATING 
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e. PL\NNING 

Plaiming skills are those needed to: 

decide what must be done, where, when, why and by whom; 

determine what resources are available and what obstacles may 
get in the way; 

consider alternative ways to accomplish the task, decide 
criteria for choosing among them, and make the choice; 

vvork out details of the plan; 

evaluate the planning process. 

^ f. USING RESOURCES 

To use resources well you need to be able to: identify what is 
needed to do the job, what is available, how you can do the job 
^ with what you've got, and how you can get resources you don't 

\ have. Note that resources can include both physical items, such 

as paper, and knowledge or abilities, such as knowing how to type. 

' s- MAKING DECISIONS 

Dec is ion -making skills include, understanding and being able to 
use different ways of deciding things, and knowing when to use 
eadi one. 

h. EVALUATING 

Evaluation skills range from figuring out what should have 
luppened in a situation, what actually did happen, and the 
, similarities and differences between the two, to find out the 
\ reasons, aiid deciding how to avoid the same problems in the future. 



Directions for Interaction Exercises 
a. CONWUNiaTION (10 min.) 

Activity: Place transparency #8 on the screen. Ask participants vih&t they 
see. Couiit hands to find out how many see a young giri, how manv see an old 
woman, and how many see something else entirely. Ask participants to look at 
the p'^ture again and see how it can be both at the same time. 

Place transparenc>' #9 on the screen. Ask participants which line is longer. 
Afr.er discussion, point out that both lines are the same length. The position 
of the arrows creates the illusion of a difference. 

Ask what principles this exercise demonstrates with regard to the reasons why 
people's opLiions may differ and they may misunderstand each other. 
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Cr.'v'ICATION 
t^cRCISE 
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b, COOPERATION (30 min.) 



Activity: Hand out puzzle sets to each group of six people, These puzzles 

should be made up previously according to the directions on the page 2.39, 

Ask each group to choose cne member as 'vatcher' and give a copy of the 

scoresheet (p.2.40) to them, or sinply ask the 'watcher' to make notes on how it 
goes« 

The object of the ganiC is to combine the pieces into five squares, all of the 
same size. The rules are; no one in the group may speak or wite anything 
to anyone else, no one may take a piece from anyone else, but they may give ■ 
them to each other, and all members of the group must help. They will have 
fifteen minutes to do this. 

Directions for doing the puzzle are included in the Participants' Handbooks 
as Worksheet II.l. 

Vtoi participants have finished, ask the "watdiers' to give the points for 
eadi group. .Ask how people felt while doing the puzzle was it easy or 
hard, and why? 



Cooperation Exercise "Directions 
To prepare a puzzle set: 

1. Cut out 5 squares of the same color of construction paper. Each 
square should measure 6" x 6". 

2. Draw a different pattern on each group. (Suggested patterns are on 
the next page.) The patterns should divide each square into three 
parts. 

3. On each part, inark a small letter in light pencil so that it can 
be easily erased later. 

4. Cut out the parts of each square. Distribute these parts so that 
they match 5 numbered envelopes this way: 



5. Carefully erase the small letters which you marked in pencil. Use 
a pen aiid write the envelope number on each part which matches that 
envelope. For example, parts i.hs and e (above) would each be re- 
named as 1. Parts a,a,a, and a would each be renamed as 2, and so 
on. This system will make it easy for you and the participants to 
detennine which parts belong in which envelope at the beginning of 
each play. 



Envelope 1 

Envelofje 2 

Envelope 3 

Envelope 4 

Envelope 5 



i.h^e 
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•Hffi WATOffiR'S SCORESHEET 



Name 

tj of 

Nfembera 


■ Penalty 
Points 
zor 
Talking 


penalty 
Points 
zor 
Grabbing 


Penalty 
Points 
zor iMOb 
Trying 


TOTAL 
POINTS 

LOST 


1. 










2. 










3. 










4. 










S. 











TOTAL POINTS 
AGAINST THE GROUP 



WHAT THE WATCHER SHOULD DO 

1. Watch hew the group works together. 

2. Use the Score Sheet to keep track of what you see. Put one check ( ) each 
time someone talks, grabs, or does not try to play. 

3. If the group solves the puzzle, write down how much time it took. 

4. If the group does not solve the puzzle in 15 minutes, write 
not enough time. 
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worksheet IM 

Puzzle Directions: 

1. Pick a Watcher for your group. 

2. Take an envelope with 2, 3, or 4 puzzle pieces. 

3. When the Coordinator signals you to start, work with others In yof SJ'OUP 
to use all the puzzle pieces to make five squares that are all the same 
size. 

Rules: 

1. No one in the group may speak or write anythinc to anyone else. NO 
TALKING. 

2. No one may take a puizle piece from anyone else. 

3. But you may aive one or more of your puzzle pieces to others in the group, 

4. You will have apprnximately 15 minutes to do this, 

5. Each member of the group must help put the puzzle together. 
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c. CONFLICT RESOLin'ION (15 min.) 

To do this exercise, have participants turn to Worksheet II. 2 in their Hand- 

:L5;'^F""^'=-^^^^ - - - i^hWStr^- 

11?^ if l^V^^^ agreement as a basis for discussion of possible solutions 
Point out tlmt knowing the cause of a problem can lead to its solution f 

d. SHARING LEADERSHIP (IS minO 

Have participants turn to worksheet 11,3 in their Handbooks, and briefly 

tin m each box. Tell them not to worry if they don't know some of the infer- 

o"'Jhe ISwels!'- "^'^ ""'"^ ^ workgr'^ups, ^h^°ca^°^sf coSler^^^^ 

S'^crncc^^K^''^ finished ask participants to volunteer answers for each box. 
?hm,^rr, ? "^V"^ examples written into the worksheet in this 

Nianual(p. 2, 44) as a guide. Further points to discuss include: 

• what conditions In a culture or situation affect the kind of 
leadership that works best? 

• is the same kind of leadership 'best' in all situations? 

• do different countries or cultures have different definitions 
of vshat a 'good' leader is? 

This interaction skill is closely related to Decision-NfaJcing. 
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Worksheet 11.2 r«««4-*. b^. ^ 

Conflict Resolution 

fcxercise 

Causes of ConfHet 

1, B.y yourself, decide which cause on the chart Is usually responsible for ' 

each of the problems listed In the box below and write the number of the problem 
in the appropriate column on the chart. For example, If you decide that hurt 
feelings are often caused by personality differences; write "2" in the second 
column. Remember there are no right or wrong answers. 

^* «rs^ers with r.e others in the group. You will probably find 

liL tt.l l^Ai hsve classif ed the problems tn other ways. A s% group /de° 
Si Wo???^ KaVoViSr^Sr^r' '''' Sroup-s-^is 

V 

il^^ one problem under each column on the chart. Brainstorm a solutlon'to 
iJ'witi coL3\fn!j ^?^3lls about the problem, do your best to come 

iLA If ® kind of general solut on. One person should record the group's 
Ideas. Be ready to discuss these ideas later with the whole group. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



screaming and yelling 
hurt feelings 
helplessness 
boredom 

being behind schedule 



J PROBLEMS 1 

6. giving up 

7. last minute panic 
b. racial tension 

9. fault finding 
10. bad attitudeii 



11. "the cold shoulder" 

12. Inefficiency 

13. constant complaints 

14. poor working conditions 
IB. feeling trapped 





THE JOB 


J^^RsOnAlITV 
DIFFERENCES 


Yhe group 

SET UP 


PROBLEMS 


SOCIETY 


YOUR CHOICES 


• 










THE 

GROUP'S CHOICES 
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Worksheet IX. 3 



Sharing Leadership 
&(ercisti 



Fill In the Indicated Information for each of these situations. 



Individual 



How was the 
leader chosen? 



How does he/she 
enforce decisions? 



Who has right to 
fire him or her? 
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"~1.The reigning Queen 
of a medieval 
country. 




legal dgdiaions 
enforaed by aubjeota 
thus proteating om 
jciahia. 


in extreme aaaes, 
hereditary or elected 
representoHves of 


tt» 1 lie gUVCl ilVi Wl 

this state. 


eleotion 


eleoted op appointed 
offioiala 


people t by referendimij 
for legal cause 


3. The leader of a 
group of people 
shipwrecked on 
an island. 


peraonal 
charisma or 
dbility^--group 
aonaeneue 


foToe of Tjevaonal'f i'ij 
gvoup agrees cond 
aata 




4. A sachem repre- 
senting one of 
the tribes in the 
Iroquois League 
(18th century). 


consensua of 
tribal matriarchs 
iolan mothers) 


if tribe agreed ^ it 
enforced deciaiona 


tribal matriarchs 


5. The chairperson 
of a Parent Ad- 
visory Qotrmittee. 


election 


group agrees 
and aota 


members of committee or 
body committee 
represents 


6. The "leader" of 
an artistic 
movement. 


znX'ormai 
other* artista 


vo Luntary agreement 
of othera 


Others stop folloovng 


7.*^ school princi- 
pal . 


appointed 


legal aanationa 
can firej reprimand 


School Board 


8. The owner/boss of 
a small business. 


develops own 
position 


oan fire errployees 
who diaagree 


public, by not patronizin 
government t for illegal 


9. The chief of an 
Indian tribe on 
the Plains (19th 
cencury j . 


tvihal Qounoilt 
inher-itanae 


aonaensua of 
reapeoted members 


tribal council^ 
consensus of members 


10. The captain of a 
school sports 
team. 


eleotion or 
appointment 


rules of game J 
can refuse to let 
dissidents play 


team^ coach 


1 
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e. PLANNING (IS- 20 roin.) 

Put transparency #10 (p. 2.46) on the screen, vo.th a paper covering all but 

the step you are discussing. As you review each of these basic steps, uncover it. 

l^.._dei:ide what must be done, where it can be done, when, v^iy, and 

whu will do it; . 

2. identify the resources that are available to acconplish the task, 
and what obstacles may get in the way; 

3. consider several different ways to get the task done, decide what 
factors should guide your choice, and choose; 

4. wDrk out the details of the plan; 

5. evaluate your planning process to see if you missed anything. 

Ask participants to turn to worksheet II. 4. As individuals or with 
others in their workg* u-ps, they should look over the planning activi- 
ties listed, decide in what order they ought to be done, and number 
them accordingly. 

ViTien they have done, they can compare their choices, discuss differences 
and try to agree on an order of procedure. Ask them if they think there 
are any other factors that the conmittee in the exercise could, or would 
probably, want to consider in their planning (one exanple might be 
determining student interest in having a career day!). 

The copy of tJie worksheet on p. 2.47 of this Manual has the individual 
planning activities marked according to the planning 'step' to which 
they belong. Therefore, a participant could put either the decision to 
hold the event in the gym or the discussion of v^ien to hold it as the 
second activity, since they belong to the same 'step,' but should not 
put the chairperson's listmaking in that position. 
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STEPS IN GOOD PLANNING 



1 



Decide what to do» 

why, 

when* 

where, 

by whom; 



2 



IN) 



Identify resources 
and obstacles i 



3 



Consider alternative 
ways to do the Job; 
Decide how to choose; 
Choose 



4 
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Work out the details 



5 



Evaluate your plannlngl 



10 J 



Worksheet II.4 PUnniw 

Exercise 

Planning ^ 

coniuittee at Sandstone Schooris 'discusslhg ways of 

infomin^ the conmunity about their program. In the spaces to the left of 
S^.? indicating in what order th^ should be done for a 

£ 5nL^? ?J y^""" ^^^"^ 2 or more of the tasks listed sSuld 

be done at the same time, you may give them the same number. 

r^goS"thiir ^ ^^^^^^ the school would be 

■ "^^Vic® Principal says she knows an Indian lawyer from the state 
capital who would be a good speaker. \ siate 

. The coninittee agrees that they could hold the event in the school gym. 

■ I^?^ f iscuss when during the school year would be the best time to 
no Id the event. ^ 

I^Lfj^ii^^-®^"^®! put that some of th^ subject teachers will 

resent the time and effort being spent on tlie project. 

The committee decides what sorts of things will^ have to be covered to 
put on the event, (publicity, contacting speakers, setting up displays, 

booths°^ t^^cher savs he and his class can build display boards and 

The committeei settles on early May as the best time to hold the event. 

Group members volunteer to form subcommittees to do the work. 

The committee works out a list of local people in various career areas 
who might be willing to appear. 

"Hie chairperson starts making a detailed list of things to do. 

The journalism teacher says that businesses vho advertise in the school 
paper would probably like to participate. 

^f^i^ssing pros and cons of various dates, the comnittee decides 
on May 13-14. 

The comnittee debates \^ether to have a group of speakers, a series of 
displays in booths, or both. * r f , 

One of the parent representatives says the Indian community will be 
preparing for its annual Pow Wow the first week of May. 

The chairperson leads the committee through a review of their planninc 
process to make sure they have covered everything. 
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£. USING RESOURCES (10-15 ndn.) 



People usually think of resources as being physical things, like oil or timber. 
However even natural resources are useful only v^ien people have the skills to 

-use them. Tlie -exercise on Worksheet Hi 5 of theparticipiint^s Hmdbook 

(p. 2.49 of this Manual) will help participants become aware of people as 
resources. 

Ask participants to look at the worksheet and quickly jot down tiie names of 
the people in their wrkgroups or in the group as a vAxole who come closest to 
possessing the qualities listed. If they want to, they may use the back of 
the sheet to list other qualities which can be resources and the people who 
have them. If time allows, participants can show each other their worksheets 
and compare choices. Doing this may show them something about their verbal 
and non "Verbal coimunication as well as about using resources! 



g. MAKING DECISIONS (15-20 rain.) 

Have participants turn to Worksheet 11,6, Read aloud the kinds of decision- 
making descrued in the directions, and ask participants to put the number of 
one of them in each of the boxes next to the examples . Wlien they have fin- 
ished, lead a groi^ discussion of their dioices and the reasons for them. 

• In the first example, the three teachers will probably have to do 
a lot of discussing before they can agree on how to write the 
proposal. Since they are all experienced, none of them is the 
obvious leader. Numbers 4 or 7 are the most likely answers here. 

• In the second case, the answer could be 1 or 2, depending on 
whether the driver (the 'leader' here) participated in the argument 
about which way to go. When there is a time limitation on decision- 
making, an arbitrary choice must sometimes be made. 

• The school should let its typewriter experts make the decision on 
what kind of machine to buy (#3), however in practice, the decision 
wDuld probably be made by the majority (#6) . 

• When the effects of the decision will affect the entire group as 
strongly as the one given in the next exanple, the choice should 
be made by everyone (#7). Often, however, only the majority is 
legally required to agree (#6) . 

• The last example is a case where the minority will probably make 
the decision (#5), because they are the only ones who really know 
what they want. There should be an eighth way of decis ion -making 
each individual makes ^jp his or her own mind- -to cover this. 
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VTorksheet 11.5 



Using Resources 
JLxercise 



WHO'S WHO 



Sf 1* ^M^^^r^ ^^^9^ ^0 show how the resources of your group are 

divided. On the Hght, there Is a list of phrases describing different re- 
sources which your group might need to work productively. Think about each 

basis of your Interaction so far decide which mem- 
ber of the group Is most likely to be able to provide that resource. Write 
his or her name In the blank space at the left. When you have finished the 
Chart, you should have written every group member's name-Including your own— 
at least once* 



Name 



Resource 



Is a hard worker. 



knows a lot about Indian culture 



helps others settle arg uments . 
Is a good writer. 



knows a lot about educational theory. 



has a great Imaolnati on . 



Is very artistic. 



helps others relax and enjoy themselves. 



knows a little bit about a lot of things. 



knows a lot about different lobs. 



Is a good manager. 



knows how to use words wisely. 



Is full of new 1 deas . 



Is the quiet, effective type. 



really understands how others feel. 



Is easy to talk to. 



knows how to get everyone Interested. 



^oesn't give up easily. 



knows how to handle money. 
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Worksheet I I. 6 - How to Decide 



ffaktng Decisions 
.Ixercise 



Below are some situations In which decisions need to be made "What rs l^hi 
best way to make each of these decisions? As a groSp. dScId^ wh1?h of thi 
rroD"r1a?rnlpr'l^^?r'"2'^'"? "f^^^" sUuStlon Wri e the aj^' 
slSn-IlkinH?!: before the situation. The seven ways of de?1- 

J* 3^!^®^ "*!!^^ lu^ decision without talking to group members. 

2. The leader makes the decision after talking to group members. 

3. The most expert member In the group makes the decision. 

«^?!^f.l?®l^^®5^?"'^®/P^"^*'"^• the most popular 

opinion 1s followed. ^ 

5. A minority of the group makes the decision. 

6. A majority of the group makes the decision. 

7. Everyone In the group makes the decision. 



r—j Three teachers get together to write a proposal. They are all equally 
/J / experienced teachers, and all have written proposals before-- but they 
' f have very different Ideas about how the proposal should be written. 

A group of friends are driving to a Pow Wow. all In the same car. 

hST® *?S«^«f ^^^^ ^^^^^^ atjcut the same, amount of \ 

time. The people In the car are arguing about which way would be best 

il! go by one of them, the driver must- take the next 

exit from the freeway- If he passes It. they will have to take the 

fi^®r*??^ ^^^^ P*"^"9 the first signs for the exit and they 

are still arguing. ^ 

An elementary school musfdeclde which of three kinds of typewriter It 

?lIJn?Iir?^f^!i li^ t^^ee '^^"^s is of much better 

technical quality than the other two, but only a few members of the 
group realize this. The other two kinds have been better advertised, 
and most of the staff will probably vote for one or the other of these. 

An Indian tribe must decide whether to lease a tract of Its land to 
a coal mining company. 

Mary. Gordon, and Ruth are good friends. They usually think alike and 
support each other at meetings. They spend a lot of time with five or 
six other teachers who are less well -trained and experienced than they 
are. The whole group Is thinking of joining a teacher's union. Mary's 
sister Is already In the union, so she and Gordon and Ruth think all or 
them should join. Most of the other teachers are suspicious of th^ 
union s officers and do not really want to join. However they are not 
very good at putting their feelings Into words. 
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h, EVALUATING (10-20 min.) 

Se%!«I«i^%?^ ."r® useful review of the simulation before ending 
S?3 1.."^^® ^Ju""^^'!^ participants to think back and evaluate vAilt 

d^ll ll "^8^^ ^« a* an opportiSty for indivi- 

fni?r,!M^® ^^^i"" P«^sonal assessments of what went otT (If groups are 
filling the worksheets out together, ailow jiore tijneO 

£T«^5''?nS-PTM"^ Worksheet II. 7 in their Handbooks, and ask them to 
briefly indicate their answers to each question. IVhen everyone, or all the 
groins, have finished the worksheet, lead a general discOssioS of ^tt hlS^ 
\Zt t^^ parjicipants if they havl been invoSSd S llhTsi^^ 

It^ °^ ^ evaluation process might have been useful/ Ask 

them If they foresee any opportunities to Sse it in their immediate futui-es. 



Activity 7.--C0NCLUSra 



After rni«fjLTnI r H^?- 5*"^°" ^"f^^^ session of the Workshop. 

vi^?InfS??i "^^^ 5""^ °^ P®°P^® "^S^^ be involved in developing and 

^kL'^^-^w program for Native American students, ^and 

oxSr^irf l)^^ participants had an opportunity to simulate the 

experience of actually being on such a comnittee. Hopefully, this experience 

fS^ "^n!? '^^^K ^t' ^? P^°bl«^ involved iS setting 2J sSTp?o- 

S'^^fci^.^'^^"'! the other people involved. The seisin finished 
?tif\« °^ cooperative group interaction skills which would be use- 

^ to help such a groi^ function effectively, and some exercises to start 
participants thinking about and developing thise skills. 

s™J5 ^l^il^^'- P^rJi«=iPajts should read the material in the Infoinnation 

^5^5-°" " ""^^^ issues in community participation in 

education, and discusses the interaction skills in much more detail. 

In Session III they will learn about some methods for developiiie career 
fn^'S^T ^"^^i^if^ Native Americans and students in othe? eJSuf ^oml, 
and will get some hands-on experience in using them. s^oupf, 
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Worksheet 11.7 - Evaluating the Simulation Exercise""' 

Returning to the point of view of the characters in the simulation exercise, 
. (discuss. .wi$.h„otheLin^ *"swers to the ^fllowi^^^^ 

tions: 

1. What was supposed to happen In the situation? (the meeting of the Career 
Education Evaluation conmlttee) 



2. What did happen in the situation? 



3. What are the points of difference between what should have happened and 
what did happen? What are the similarities? 



4. Why did things happen that way? 



5, If the "coinnittee" were to meet again with the same purpose, how could 
they improve the way they worked together? 
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Introducfion 



Goals 



Sjl^u^s?"^""- Speciflcall).. Session 111 focuses SS^f&flX^ 
■ * Si^^^ifi''^*^ will describe major characteristics of the education 

• ^ug%n''?2r^\^^^^Mr"^^^^^^^ ''^^ 

* t?oi'^iE?;jo^w^^ ^° ^® ^^^ive American Career Educa- 
ac??viS ?o?»^c P^?5/^P^tion or development of a career eduStion 
activity for a specific group of students and settings. ° 

Activities 

estiJ^^I tSln^^eMlJhr '^"'^ ^^"^ ^^-8 ■ 



1. 


Reviewing Session II --coordinator summarizes main points 


5' min. 


2. 


Traditional Indian Educational mettods 


15 min. 


3. 


Educational methods from the World of Work 


10 niin. 


4. 


The Native American Career Education Program 


20 min. 


5. 


Break 


15 min. 


6. 


Developing career education activities for Native 
American students 


45 min. 


7. 


Conclusion- -coordinator sumnarizes v^t has been 
covered in the session 


10 min. 
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Nfaterials 

Coordinator's Manual 

Transparencies C3. 8-3.19, 3. 25, 3.26, 3.29) 
Participants Hai*dbook 
Overhead projector and screen 

1 or more sets Native American Career Education units 

Examples of career education or guidance materials put out by commercial 
publishers, business, etc. 

Extra paper and pencils. 

ti -A 

Preparation 

Familiarize yourself with the material for this session ahead of time. 
If you have never used the Native American Career Education units, you should 
read through as many of them as you can. Try doing activity #6 ahead of time 
by yourself to get a feel for the kinds of questions participants may have. 

If at all possible, contact leaders of the local Indian tribe or coimiuni- 
ty ahead of time to .discuss their preferences with regard to how Indian cul- 
tural material should be presented in the school and' how to find local cultu- 
ral /esources. Invite cultural leaders to attend the workshop, especially 
this session. 



/ 

\ 
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Introducfion 



In this session you will come to grips with the actual process of teach- 
ing career education within a cultural context. You will learn about appro- 
priate teaching methods and materials using them, and have a chance to put 
what you have learned into practice. 

Specifically, at the end of this session you will: 

• be able to -describe traditional Indian educational methods; 

• be able to Identify characteristics of work situations which 
suggest teaching methods for career education; 

« be familiar with the goals, content and approach used In the 
Native American career education units; 

• be able to/use this approach to adapt or develop a career 
education activity for a specific group of students. 



Sessior( activities will Include lecture and discussion, viewing illustra- 
tions of Indian learning methods, and an application exercise. 
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Guidelines 



Activity 1- -REVIEW AND INTRDDUCTION. 
Review 



The purpose of this activity is to refresh participants' memories of the 
min points made in the previous session. The amount of time spent here 
should depend on how long it has been since Session II. 

Point out that the second .«.ession's purpose was to give participants 
a feeling for the kind of interactions involved in managing a career education 
programs. Representatives from the following groups should be included: 



administrators 


parents and community members 


teachers 


business people 


support staff 


students 



However a group trying to do a job may run into problems, both external 
and internal. Interaction skills needed to function effectively nay be 
classified: 



communication 


planning 


cooperation 


using resources 


conflict resolution 


making decisions 


sharing leadership 


evaluation 



The information sunmary for Session II discusses these skills in detail, and 
the Interaction curriculum developed by Far West Laboratory presents exercises I 
for practicing them. 



Rationale for a cultitrally based career education ptogram 

If you are giving this workshop at a Bureau of Indian Affairs contract 
school, Indiii Center, or other Indian- inm program, you may skip this section. 
However in any wx)rkshop gi-oi^) with a majority of non- Indians, it is particular- 
ly inportant to make them understand the rationale behind the approach being 
taught in this session, whether or not they agree with it (the average group 
of teachers is likely to include at least one individual who is hdnestly con- 
vinced that the purpose of education is to assimilate students from other 
cultures into the American mainstream as quickly as possible) . 

The basic reasoning behind the Native American Career Education approach 
is as follows: 

t Everyone needs 'Roots '--knowledge of a heritage in which they can 
take pride,. Knowing where you came from helps you understand where 
you are now. (This is true for non- Indians too.) 

• Cultural background conditions an individual's perceptions, prio- 
rities and values, often subconsciously, One culture is not in- 
herently 'better' than another, but all are different. No one 
likes to be stereotypea. 

• Tne contemporary American political and economic systems were 
evolved primarily by men from northern Europe, and reflect their 
cultural values and assuniptions . Most educational curricula 
(and career e"ducation materials in particular) express the values 
of these systems. 

• The more people's cultural backgrounds differ from the 'American 
mainstream,' the more they will have to adapt to succeed in it. 
This pressure to adapt may produce psychological stress (symptoms 
of stress caused by this or other factors include dropping out, 
alcohol or drug abuse, crime, and suicide). People's identities 
as individuals, members of an ethnic group, and workers in a 
given profession cannot be separated. 

t Although the major influence on 'American' culture has been 
northern Europe, the richness of that culture comes from its 
incorporation of multicultural elements. As in genetics, cultural 
cross- fertilization produces stronger offspring. The vision' of 
America as a pluralistic society into wiiich different cultural 
elements are integrated rather than being absorbed is gaining 
acceptance rapidly. 

• Even if this was not so, American Indians-, as the only ethnic 
group which had European American culture thrust i^on it rather 
than immigrating into it, have both a ncral and a legal right 
to retain their own land, language and way of life. 

• Indian students therefore have a right to career education which 
will help them achieve economic self determination without losing 
their identities as Indians, 
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Activity 2-TRADmOf^ INDIAN EDUCATIONAL ^EIHODS 

This activity vdll give participants an opportunity to discover for them- 
selves some of the ways in which Indian children have been educated without 
the mtewention of a fomal school system. They didn't write texts in teach- 
ing methods, but there are ways of figuring out how the children learned. You 
will be using one of them in this activity. 

Have participants turn to Worksheet III.l in their handbooks. Explain 
that as you show each picture, they should note in the appropriate box what 
is being learned and how. 

You can choose to show all the transparencies and then discuss them, or 
to show and discuss participants' interpretation one by one, using the sugges- 
ted answers on p, 3.7 as a guide. If participants have trouble, start out by 
discussing the first transparency yourself to give them an example of what 
they are supposed to do, ^bve through the pictures fairly quickly. 

The suggested responses to the worksheet and copies of the transparen- 
cies appear on the following pages. Activity #3 begins on page 3.20. 

Show transparencies 11-22 (pp. 3.8-3.19). ^ 

^Vhen you have finished presenting and discussing the pictures, summarize 
characteristics of Indian education: 



• observation- -children had plenty of opportunity to watch or to 

listen and absorb information at one's own pace, 
process was repeated until information/skill was 
mastered. 

0 supervised participation- -children worked with others in tasks, 

gradually increasing the difficulty level of their 
parts . 

f uiisi^ervised practice- -children were self -motivated to practice 

skills they had been taught or had observed. 

• self- evaluation- -the "test" was the child's successful accom- 

plishment of a task at a self-chosen time and place. 



It should also be noted that the usefulness of everything being taught was 
obvious to both teacher and learner, 

Ask participants for examples of instructional methods they have heard 
about or used which show any of the above characteristics (Exan^le - dividing 
students into small groups to work together on learning tasks) . 
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Worksheet lU.l • lUtlve Anerlcan Educitlon 



Scene 


Learning Method 


Doys iiSbefi «o via nian expiAin 
p1Ct(A*es (Plaina) 


avdiO'Visual pveeentaticn of history 
1 teacher as role model. 


Oeughter helps mother pi-ant com 

. (Ivoauois) 


observation, auvervieed .praotioe » 
leovure w%in ae'fnon8trat^on 

teacher as role model 


Dancers act Mt wgeno (Va9%fvo N,v,) 


multi'media. presentation-' religion 
socialization through group experience 




unsupervised practice of previously 
observed/vnatvuated Qk%ll^ 


Qiris leam oasKewweav^n^ trom 

old ifonn (California) 


Bwpemis.^d' group praotige^ 
observation 


uiri Tin 1 ua bea wom grinain^ (Puebto) 


msuperviaed pvactioe--^ simulation 
motivated by observation 


Family builds hogan (Mvajo) 


observation^ supervised participation 
cooperative group interaction 


Boys practice shooting 
through hoop (woodland) 


unsupervised group practice through 
a learning game 


Young man gives robe to 
arrowhead maker (Paiunee) 


payment for individual instriu^tion in 
specialized craft 


Sequoyah explains his 
alphabet (Cherokee) 


lecture with A-'V aid** 


Tribe listens to story 
teller CS.V. Desert) 


lecture and observation^ use of 
nature as aidj socialization 


Young man sa'^utes tioe 
rising sun (Plateau) 


individual learning via observation^ 
meditations interpretation 



* the "test" will be when the boy shoots a rabbit and brings it home for dinner, 
** Sequoyah took the idea of an alphabet and invented a script which would ^ 
express the previously unwritable Cherokee language, ^ After initial suspicion, 
the tribe became enthusiastic and within a year a majority were literate* 
This is m excellent example of how Indians can adapt European techniques to 
meet their own needs* 



Activity 3. -EDUCATIONAL >EWODS FROM THE WORJ-D OF WORK 

,^ Explain that the methods chosen for Native American Career Education 

must be appropriate not only to the culture of the students, but to the con- 
lltVrsn ill?! IS^i?^ ^° for inspiration in the world of work. This inspi 
r^m Srgtiizatio^ resources, enrichment, and models for claSs 

Resources 

Using the World of Work as a source of resources is the best known 
approach to teaching career education. The following activities have been 

• bringing business people into the classroom as speakers (this 
works best if both speaker and class have been prepared- -Hie 
Native American Career Education Curriculum Guide includes 
suggestions and sanple interview sheets) . 

f having students go into the business community to interview 
people, observe, get hands-on experience or on-the-job train- 
ing. One popular activity is 'shadowing' in which a student 
simply follows an adult through his/her working day. 

• writing to companies or associations for literature on various 
jobs or career areas. 

• doing research and setting up simulation exercises v*iere real 
situations are inr-cessible, or setting up school-based versions 
of adult jobs, such as running a student store. 

Enrichment 

One of the easiest and least time-consuming ways of infusing career 
content into the curriculum is to become aware of the career relevance of 
whatever is being taught and comment appropriately vihen presenting or discus- 
sing material. For example: ^ r & ^ 

A class is studying American history and arrives at the invention 
of the locomotive and development of railroads. In addition to 
other effects of this development, point out that it changed the 
relationship between v*iere people lived and worked. Ask students 
to compare ways people got to work before and after ' trains , street- 
cars, and buses. How did this affect distance, conmute time, 
urban population patterns , amount of people who could work in one 
place, etc.? The discussion could also cover the numbers of new 
jobs created by the railroads , what jobs are (or are no longer) 
available with railroads today, and how new forms of transportation 
may create new jobs, , 

In discussing literature, comment on the many different jobs writers 
take to support themselves while they are making a reputation, how 
their lifestyle deals with that, how it contributes to their under- 
standing of the world, etc. Conpositlon exercises can also be set up 
as inter-off ice memos, advertising, business reports, etc. to stress 
inportance of clear coniminication. 
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Classroom Organization 

The world of vfork can also:serve as a source of ways of organising 
students to do their own work. Success in a career depends as much on being 
able to function effectively in the work environment as, on knowledge of the 
specific job skills involved. Therefore it is inportant to give students the 
individual and group work skills they will need. Not all kinds of classroom 
organization are appropriate for all parts of the curriculum, but the followin 
should be considered as options: 

• the arts -individuals work alone, an individual designs something 
which others execute 

• the factory- -jobs are split into repetetive tasks on an assembly 
line, groups of workers are sqpervised hierarchically 

• , the office- -small groups work tegether doing one or more jobs to 

achieve a single result 

• service industries --individuals \vork alone (which may involve 
meeting the public) on an assigned task and report regularly to " 
a supervisor 

• construction- -work crews carry a project through to conpletion 

Ask participants to suggest other examples of ways in which the world of 
work can inspire career education teaching methods. Encourage them to answer' 
each other's questions. Ask whether they think their students could learn 
effectively in small, task-oriented groups, or whether they would need some 
training in gtoxjp interaction to do so. The INTERACTION curriculum (available 
from Far West Laboratory) which provided inspiration for the interaction 
exercises in Session II, includes a variety of student activities which can 
be used to train students in these skills. 

Have participants turn to Worksheet I I I. 2 in their handbooks. You may 
have them fill the sheets out individually before discussing them, or take 
the activities listed one by one and discuss them as a group. If participants 
differ in their answers, encourage them to explore the reasons for their dis- 
agreement by citing exairples from. their own experience. 
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Worksheet 111,2 " NACE and Degree of Teaching Hethods 

Classify the following contemporary teaching methods or classrbbin management 
techniques according to their relevance to traditional Indian culture and to 
Career Education: (highly appropriate ■ ♦. appropriate Inappro- 
priate • «-»). 



Teaching aethod 


Indian 
culture? 


Career 
education? 


Lecture to large group 






Simulation of actual sltuatlAn 


• 




Field trios 




— 


Reading texts or other materials 







Teacher questions Individual students 
In front of class 


— 




Small group discussion 






Speakers talk about their experience 






One-to-one tutoring 






Snal 1 groups of students work on projects 






Teaching with audio- visual aids 






Individual students do research 






Students participate In coanunlty 
events 






Students do self Instructional 
exercises 






Computer assisted learning 






Learning games 


4- 




Teans of students compete with others 






On-the-job training 


-^ 
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Activity 4. -THE KATIVE A^CRIC;AN CARPER EDUCATION PROGRAM 



Haye the stack of Native American Career Education units set on the table 
vdiere participants can reach it, • 

Start out by explaining that the content and methods which have been pre- 
sented in this workshop have already been used to develop a career education 
curriculum for Native American students in grades 7-10- -the units they see on 
the table. These units are not the only materials they should use, but they 
represent the NACE approach most fully. Although they will be learning how to 
adapt and develop career education activities of their own, the developers of 
this program still reconinend starting out by using some of the activities or 
units m the NACE curriculum to become really familiar with the method. 

Concepts 

The units are built around a set of concepts which can also be used to 
guide development of new activities. Suggest that participants write these 
down as you discuss them, and allow time for questions after each one. They 
are* 

(1) Cultur al Relevance- -essential when a program is aimed at any specific 
ethnic group, its purpose is to reinforce or instill positive self-image and 
cultural identity. Methods for achieving this include: 

• bring Native American speakers to the classroom 

• buy or make posters about noteworthy past or present Native 
Americans 

• set up a student project to photograph local Native Americans 
in different jobs and make posters for display 

9 include positive references to Indian culture (whether career- 
related or not) in classroom discussions --v^erever possible, give 
, Indian as well as non- Indian examples 

t collect accurate and positive materials about Native Americans 
and make them available in the classroom (ask the Parent 
Coiunittee or other Indian community group for advice on what 
materials are 'accurate'). 

Refer to the discussion of resources In Session I, v^ich offered sugges- 
tions on where and how to find information on Indian culture. Specifically 
ask any Native American participants in the group how they vrould suggest that 
a teacher who wanted to incorporate Indian cultural material in the classroom 
should proceed. Some Indian communities are simply happy that a teacher is 
saying something positive about Indians, others see inclusion of this material 
as just another way of stonping in and telling Indians about themselves. Some 
coiMunities may prefer that a teacher. be trained by community members, or 
invite a community member into the classroom to present material about tradi- 
tional Indian w^ys. Information about conteirporary IndiaJis in jobs is general- 
ly acceptable, however, as long as the people concerned have given permission 
to be talked about and the information is accurate. 
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When you have finished this discussion, work wjth participants to nake 
a list of places and procedures for finding Indian cultural naterials in the 
community in which the workshop is being given, 

(2) Basic Needs 

One of the basic parts of career awareness is understanding why different 
JODS exist- -how they fit into the economic system, and what an economic system 
is. One way of doing this is to introduce the concept of basic needs which 
an human groups must meet. These are: something to eat; shelter from the 
elements; protection from dangers of every kind; and physical and non-physical 
tools to help people meet the other three needs. 

Sh9w transparency #23, ' 

Everything we use or do, and the jobs involved, can be related to one of 
these areas --for example, we place Education in the area titled 'Aids' because 
It gives us skills we can use to meet other needs. 

Ask participants for names of various jobs, and discuss with the erouo 
which need area those jobs might belong to. 

Show transparency #24. 

This transparency shows how the 15 career areas defined by the Department 
of Labor match up with the four basic needs. Many jobs and enmloyment mate- 
rials are organized on this system. 

The concept of basic needs provides a foundation for understanding of the 
next two concepts. ® 

(3) Traditional and Technological Lifest>'les 

. In order to giv^s students as many options as possible in planning their 
futures and choosing a way of life, the teacher must present information about 
careers, and culture without making value judgments. The concept is stated as 
traditional and tecl-inological because many students have the option of choosing 
a lifestyle that incorporates many traditional elements. 

If the cultural information discussed under 'cultural relevance' 3<5 
available, the teacher may find it useful to intnjduce a career area by first 
identifying the basic need it meets, and then discussing how that need is/was 
met in a traditional setting. If the class is multi-tribal or multi-ethnic 
examples of ways of meeting that need should be taken from all the cultures 
(including the teacher's) which are represented. This will not only clarify 
^ J ^°"^®P^» establish the idea that different cultures are equally valid, 
and that all peoples have to solve the same problems in making a living. 

Example: A teacher in a coastal community wishes to introduce a unit 
on the fishing industry. The classroom includes children of Indian, 
north European, and Vietnamese descent. The teacher begins by talking 
about how her English ancestors fished in the English Channel. She 
then has parents from the Indian and Vietnamese communities come to 
the class to talk about their fishing methods (or has the children 
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Transparenqr #23 



things d community needs... 
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Transparenqr #24 



casra cLcsms x^d basic Nsms 





Food 




iosat 

liquid 

vegetables 




Shelter 


4 


Isnes 

sanitation 

clothing 

fuel 


Security 


< 


lair enfbroenent 
health care 
zeligLcn 
art 

entertainnent 




< 


making tools 

transportation - 

education 

ccmsunication 




CAKEZR ausrsss 



Agriculture 
Marixie Science 

Natural Itesources 6 Bivircxinfint 
Hone EqonGTOics 

Oonstrurtion 
Public Service 
Hcnne Eoonanics 

Natural Itesources/^vironiKnt 
Public Servica 
'Health 
Fine Arts 

' Fine Arts, Hospitality/Jtecreation 

'Manufacturing, Marketina/fiistribution 
■•^^ansportation 
'Public Service 
Oanmsiicaticns and Jfedia 



any of the aixwe 



VBusi 



Business/Offioe 
Personal Servioas 
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do research, or shows films, or lectures on the basis of previous 
research) . Once the class has compared several ways of fishing, 
noting the similarities and the differences, it is ready to study 
the local fishing industry using field trips, films, interviews, etc. 

(4) Career Clusters 

As shown by Transparency #24, basic needs can also be related to career 
clusters. Grouping jobs this way is a convenient method of dealing with a 
large and sometimes confusing nass of infoimtion. It has two main advantages: 

• • students who have a general idea of what they want to do with 
their lives- -example, 'to make things' -can be pointed towards 
the need area and career areas within it, such as Aids (transpor- 
tatioycar designer). ^ 

• studying a whole cluster enables one to include jobs at all 
levels, from laboratory assistant to surgeon. Someone with an 
interest in the medical field can choose the job nest consis- 
tent vath his/her aptitudes and lifestyle preference. 

(5) Community 

Ask participants to define the word 'community'. Bring out of the dis- 
cussion the ideas that it can mean both the economic commmity-the group of 
people who depend on each other to meet their basic needs; or the social 
community of those who depend on each other to meet their psychological and 
emotional needs. Ask for examples of both kinds. i^*/^noiogicai ana 

Examples: Economic community- -an Iroquois village, a small western 
town, a msdieval castle, an urban neighborhood 

Social community- -the families who meet at an urban 
Indian center, families who attend the same church in a small town 

Sometimes, of course, the two may be the same, 

(6) Cooperation and Nianagement 

Ask participants to think about their own jobs and note what parts of 
it require them to coordinate their efforts with other people's, and \^t 
parts of It require them to direct their own actions or those of others. 
Compare notes. Discuss cooperation and management skills required within a 
career cluster such as the construction industry, i.e., those needed by the 
boss of a construction company and the workers in it. 

Point out that in cultures where self -management is stressed, coopera- 
tion has to be voluntary, In cultures where obedience to the leader or the 
law IS valued, some people must learn to manage the cooperation of others. 
People need to learn to be leaders and followers; The degree to which one 
prefers one or the other will help one choose a career. 

The above ideas can serve as a useful foundation for any career education 
program. 
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The Native American Career Education units use a variety of learning 
activities, many of >^ich we have already discussed. Several approaches to 
classroom management have been found particularly useful. Specific directions 
for them are found in the units themselves. In sumnary they are: 

• the use of student workgroips in which groups of 3-7 students 
vork together on learning tasks; j 

• flexible presentation- -reconinendations for alternative media 

• if the first choice is unavailable or inappropriate; 

• reinforcement and feedback --regular practice exercises, inmediate 
confirmation of success, and the opportunity to correct failure. 



The Units 

Have the Native American Career Education units handy so that you can 
hold each one up as you describe it and pass it to any participant who is 
interested. Explain that these units can be used wholly or in part within a 
variety of subject classes and situations. Activities from different units 
can also be recombined to form new sequences. 

The units consist of guidelines for the teacher and nasters for student 
worksheets. The guidelines include suggestions for adapting the worksheets. 
Teachers should make whatever changes they find useful, reproduce and distri- 
bute the worksheets as needed. The chart on page 3.29 indicates which units 
are relevant to which subject areas. 

Put on Transparency #25 and leave it there while you present the units. 

The Career Awareness Units provide students with a general understanding 
of the role careers play in ttie economic system and the cultural factors in- 
volved. They are: 

• Cooperation --often given first to train students in group 
interaction, covers cooperation, conflict resolution, causes of 
problems such as conflicting values or personal difficulties, 
and opportunities for students to practice v/orking together. 

. Features a simulation set in an Urban Indian Health Center. 

• Part of the Whole World-- moves from consideration of individ- 
ual identity through individual as member of comrnmity, tribe, 
Indian ethnic group, American, resident of a geo/cultural area, 
inhabitant of planet Earth; compares ways in which people in 
different places meet their needs, with a strong en^^hasis on 
Indian culture and its contribution to the world; helps students 
cjnsider how they are the same and how different from others, 

• From Idea to Product- -Students learn simple charting as a first 
step in planning, and also as a non-verbal way of describing 

a process; students learn and compare steps taken to make some- 
thing in a traditional and in a technological setting, in this 
case a cradle-board and a playpen (these steps can be applied 
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HIE NATIVE AfCRIGAl«tCARBER EDUCATION UNITS 



i i 

p St 

1 

i f 

y 1 

i 

i i 


AMUtENBSS 


ORiEtirxncN 


EXPLORATION 


Ulit 1 *'Part Of the 
MdIq Vlbrldt 
(Cultural awateneat, 
econonv aspect of 
culture) 0 

Vtdt t "Oooperation" 
(values, ccnflict ro« 
aolution, preparation 
for group v^rk) 

Ulit t "Fran Idea to 
Product*' 

(analysis of ta^a, 
basic stages in pro- 
duct manufacture) 

IMit I "^he Comninity" 
(haw comnunity econcnv 
meets basic needs) 

unit t 'The Ccmnunity 
in Transition** 
(cultural and ooonomic 
changes and survivals 
as technology and 
resources change) 

• 


unit * t ''Putting Your 
Kbney to Work* 
(Managing financial 
resources for family 
and sniall business, 
money-handling skills) 

unit 1 "Living with 
tte land" 

(Managing natural re- 
sources to meet can- 
muni ty needs, and 
associated careers) 

Unit t "Working for 
tl« People" 
(U.S. & Indian govern- 
ment structures and 
careers, imd how 
govcmnents manage ocm- 
nninity resources to 
meet needs) 


unit "Planning" 
(Golf-analysia, group 
and personal planning) 

Unit 1 "Putting It 
All Together" 
(Career clusters and 
their relationships, 
values, aptitufles, and 
career choice) 

unit t "Getting Ready 
Por Jobs" 

(levels within job areas* 
identifying training 
requirements) 

Unit t "The Career 
Fair" 

(researching specific 
jobs and career 
clusters, vrorking with 
group to plan and put 
on career fair) 



to any product) . This knowledge should help students understand 
how the mny different jobs in our economic system are related to 
each other. • 

The Community- -Students compare the economic structures of a tra- 
ditional plains village, a contemporary small town through a 
simiilation, their own conmunity; consider the effects of 
adding a new industry; then consider what new industries or 
businesses might be started in their own coimmity. 

The Community in Transition- -follows historical development of an 
imaginary southwestern tribe from hunter/gatherer way of life 
through life in an agricultural village, on a reservation, and 
planning a new community; demonstrates the relationship between 
resources and technology ard lifestyle and roles; shows how some 
things change as environment changes, but some things in a 
culture can stay the same. 

The Orientation Units -only three of these were developed, to serve as 
models tor users to develop more, aimed at career areas of local importance. 
For instance, at >fcDermitt, Nevada, teachers developed a unit on uranium 
mining. 

f Putting your >bney to Work- -managing financial resources on a 
personal and business level, and some of the careers in which 
people deal with money; covers practical skills like budgeting, 
check-writing, etc. 

• Living with the Land- -managing natural resources, ecology, con- 
servation, use of materials, waste disposal and pollution; pre- 
sents an environmental problem facing an Indian tribe, asks what 
.iobs would help people deal with it; describes numerous environ- 
mentally )^elated careers, 

• Working for the People- -government and public service careers 
(managing social resources) at various levels, including tribes 
and Indian organizations; asks what government does for people, 
and what kind of government meets which kinds of needs, 

The Exploration Units 

Present some of the knowledge and skills students will need to explore 
careers on their own and understand the information career counsellors can 
provide. 

• Planning- -develops skill in planning ahead which can be used in 
personal development and career planning; promotes self-analytical 
skill (also planning is useful skill in job situations). 

• Putting it all together- -presents career clusters, the needs they 
meet, and how different career clusters may contribute to a product; 
also considers the relation between interest and aptitudes and job 
choice; uses planning and cooperation skills. 
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UNIT RELEVANCE TO SURJECT AREAS 
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Putting It 
All Together 


X* 




X 
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1 
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Getting Ready 
for Jobs 


X 


X* 




X 








The Career 
Fair 






X 






X* 



A = primary relevance 
X - r;econdary relevance 



♦this class could also be "family living" 
or a similar class, harerocm, or a 
special career education class. 
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Jobs --discusses the education and training needed 
for different kinds of jobs, so that educational planning will be 
realistic; students also learn how to find out about available jobs 
and decide whether they would be interested. 

Career Fair --this is the culminating group exercise in which 
students plan a career day. It could unite students from different 
classes ,and levels, and is a good way of involving community 
members. 

WJien you have finished discussing the units and participants have had a 
chance to glance through them, ask the teachers in the group which units they 
think might be useful in their classes. You may need to lead them a little- 
use the chart on the previous page for suggestions on which units would be 
most relevant to which classes. If teachers feel the units would be too ad- 
vanced or too simple for their students, discuss ways of adapting them. 

For instance, a 4th grade teacher at McDermitt adapted the unit, 
•Cooperation' by having her studejits do the puzzle game and the first simula- 
tion Cset in a school situation), and discuss questions from some of the work- 
sheets orally. A teacher at Oakland Technical High School, added research 
activities to the unit 'Part of the Whole World' .to make it more challenging. 
Her class used what it had learned from the unit as research on which to base 
an Indian Heritage Assembly, 

The same teacher took planning activities from 'Planning,' budgeting 
exercises from 'Putting Your Nfoney to Work,' and the Introductory activities 
trom Living with the Land' and combined them to help her class plan, supply, 
and conduct a-^group camping trip. A teacher at Hoopa Elementary School in 
northern California made 'Living with the Land' the foundation of his 7th 
grade science class, alternating activities from the unit with other work. 

It should be possible to identify some acti^rity from some unit which 
could be used by any teacher in the group- -even if it is only general skills 
such as cooperation or plLiining. It is possible to utilize the MACE approach 
without using the units, but the developers feel that a teacher's ability to 
adapt and develop NACE activities will be increased if he or she has had 
experience with the units. 

Activity 5. --BREAK 

^ Give participants a 15 minute break, during which they can look at the 
units, talk to you about specific questions, etc. 

Activity 6. --DEVELOPING CAREER EDUCATION ACTIVITIES FOR NATIVE AMERICAN 
STUDENTS 

When participants have returned from their break, divide them into groups 
for the application activity. Each group should include a teacher, a communi- 
t>' person, and a counselor or administrator, if possible. If participants 
from more than one district or school are present, divide them according to 
where tiiey are from. 



• Is the activity feasible?-suited tn *. j 
interest levels, based on alcls'slbJl rtouSf^licT 

• -!e'L§|g."^?3Sp"^'^S^lS-^i--,dT it include Indian 
cultural coiJtext? background that will provide a 

' l^^m ?hnt"2Sts ^7, ^J?-'«<i^ '*at exact, 

done it? *' ™ ""ll you ioiow if they have 

hour to 4S "linutes; g?ve tiiS'^r^tlL. J^^n gro^js have had beJ^en a i^f 
convene the entire '^^ tTrleX^sTon."^ "^'^ discussl^a^'^if 

tSri "St&o^'Se^^eVSn^irtL&^J^ ^-son plan. Repeat 
m a discussion of each groi,,-s actlvlt?? '^^^ ^'^ gJoiy 

Activity 7. -REVIEW OF IHIS SESSICN 

To wrap up the session, s^narlze the basic points covered as follows- 

• &;5erto^1^t1iS-' s2^?L^^irrtJ"f "-^-"^-l 
vised practice, and self e^STi^ lartlcipation. unsi^er- 
of each skill iean,ed"ifsX"?is'°?i tSMa^r^' 



X O ^ 
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The World of Work can provide resources, enrichment, and models . 
for classroom organization, including the idea of organizing 
students into small workgroi^is to address learning tasks. 

The Native American Career Education program consists of twelve 
units in career awareness, orientation, and exploration. These 
units are based on the following concepts: cultural relevance, 
basic needs, traditional and technological lifestyles, career 
clusters, coimunit/, rmd cooperation and management. These units 
can be adjusted for a variety of cultural/economic settings and 
grade levels. 

Career Education activities can be adapted from NACE units or 
other materials or developed from scratch. They should be 
feasible, culturally relevant, and able to be evaluated. 
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ADAPTED ACTIVITIES FOR NATIVE AMERICAN CAREER EDUCATION. 
(Career Education Infused tnto Energy Education) 



Objective #1 

ORIGINAL OBJECTIVE ; Each student will list five reasons why the demand for 

energy Increases as the civil Izatlon advances. 

SUMMARIZED PROBLEM : The objective is not specific enough when speaking of 

civilization— particular groups of people advance In 
different degrees and ways. A general statement like 
this does not give a clear understanding of any one 
group of people. 

REVISED OBJECTIVE; Each student wtll list five reasons why Native Americans 

lifestyles change as the demand for energy increases. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES; 

1. By means of group discussion the students will share their ideas about the 
meaning of energy resources. The ideas and meanings could be written on 
the board or recorded by a student. 



2. Have students list the types of energy used at home and at school. Then 
compare the energy available to them with that available to their parents 
when they were their age. Then also make a comparison of the energy 
available to their gran, larents or elders. Ask what industries and jobs 
exist now that weren't possible then, and vice versa. 

3. The student will paint/draw a mural depicting scenes of Native American 
lifestyles from earlier times to the present, with special emphasis on 
ways of meeting basic needs. 

4. Have students discuss the relationship between resources, values, and 
ways of living. 



* Adapted from the CAREER ORIENTATION Curriculum Supplement for Grades 7-8 . 
produced by the Ohio Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio (1974) 
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5. Show films about careers In energy production. 
Objective #2 

ORIGINAL OBJECTIVE; Each student win give reasons why Columbia Gas of Ohio 

will not allow builders to place natural gas lines In 
new homes In Franklin County area after October 1, 1972. 

SUMMARIZED PROBLEM; The location of the city, name of the company and year 

should be changed to familiarize the student with local 
problems or problems that are widespread. 

REVISED OBJECTIVE; , Each student will give reason why the 1975 Environmental 

Protection Agency will not allow mining companies to 
deposit mineral waste near residental areas, or, choose 
an environmental problem discussed In a recent Issue of 
> your local newspaper. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES; 

•1. Have students write letters to mining companies inquiring of each how 
•the company takes care of its mineral waste. Find out what jobs are 
included in this aspect of resource production. 

2. Have students research in the local library for Information tn periodicals, 
newspapers, and media coverage that will provide information on energy 
development. Have students define the 1975 Environmental Protection Act. 

3. Invite guest speaker's from various environmental agency groups to talk 
about what they do. 

4. Show relevant films. 
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15 



Objective #3 



Each student win be able to Identify Kuwait as the world's 
leading producer of oil, Russia as the world's leading 
producer of coal, and Canada as tlje world's Ifading pro- 
ducer of natural gas. 

The objective Is written well, but students should also 
know about natural resources here In the U.S., aspecially 
those on Indtan lands. ' . " 

The students will be able to identify the natural resources 
available in the United States and the rest of the world. 
Each student will be able to classify the resources accord- 
ing to their quantity, usage, and location. . 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES; ' 

1. Students could be divided tnto groups, to find out about natural resources 
In different states and reservations. When Information Is gathered design 
a pictorial map of natural resources. 

2. Plan a field trip to a local company that processes a natural resource 

in your area, find out what jobs tt offers and hpw one prepares for them. 

3. Develop a resource file that could be donated to local people needing 
information about local companies involved In development of natural 
resources. 

4. Write to tribes owning rich natural resources and find out whether they 
have hired people to locate resources on the reservation and advise them 
about how to develop them. What background and experience did these people 
have? Were they Indian or non- Indian? Ask them to list what natural 
resource-related jobs they would encourage Indian young people to train 
for. 



ORIGINAL OBJECTIVE; 



SUMMARIZED PROBLEM; 



REVISED OBJECTIVE: 



5. Show films about Indian tribes whose natural resources are being developed 
productively or dest«"uctively. 
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Session W: 

Career Education 
Program Develop 



Goals 



• participants will be able to list piDs and cons of alternative 
career education inplementation strategies ; a^eniative 

t participants will be able to describe a fully develooed career 
ct^Sf''^'^ program and be able to sunmrSi thftSee basic 
stages in Its development; 

• fo^v^t?^^ ^ ^® to identify potential funding sources 
for Native American career education programs, and describe the 
basic steps in writing a proposal; and aescrioe tne 

• participants will be able to outline a plan for particinating 
in career education program development for theiflSSl 



project 
Activities 



This section lists the major activities in the first session along with 
estimated time allowance for each: 

1. Review of Session III c ^.^ 

d mm 

2. Career Education Implementation Strategies 20 min 

3. Career Education Program Development 20 min 

4. Paying for the program-proposals and funding 20 min 

5. This time next year-planning for development 30 min 

6. Workshop wrap 20 min 
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Nfaterials 

Coordinator's Manual 
Transparencies (4,7, 4.8, 44O) 
Participant's Handbooks 
Exanples of proposals (optional) 
Copies of Evaluation Questionnaire 
Overhead projector and screen 



Familiarize yourself with the material.., covered in this session before it 
begins. This is your last chance to reach participants, so you my want to 
note any points that may need reiteration for the workshop wrapijp. 



Extra pencils and paper 



Preparation 




Introduction 



In the first three sessions of this workshop you have been Introduced 
to the basic concepts of career education, had a taste of working with others 
on a career education planning conmittee, and practiced developing career 
education curriculum for Native American students. In the fourth session, 
you will learn t'bout the process of developing a career education program 
from seeking funding to becoming a model for others. 

Specifically, at the end of this session you will be able to: 

• list the pros and cons of several ways of implementing a career 
education program; 

• describe the three basic stages in developing a career education 
program, and know what form the completed program might take; 

• identify funding potential sources for different kinds of career 
education program;, and describe basic steps in writing a career 
education proposal; 

t outline a plan for beginning or extending career education 
program development in your. school or project during the coming 
year. 

Session activities will Include lecture and discussion and use of work- 
sheets. 



Guidelines 



Activity 1.-. REVIEW AND mODUCTION 
Review 

in Sel^ion m!" If'^o^l^rte^ jen»ries of the Pin points n^de 

brief break, you my^LslJ^omTJIe ?e°^^^^ ^''^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ 

India^ldSca^lonTdp^V^^^^^^ "l^'dl^lJiS^^S^jr^^^^^ °^ ^^^^^^-"^^ 

:.o yourseit. indicating that learning methods included: 



• observation 

• si^endsed participation 

• unsupervised practice 

• use of A-V aids 



• self- evaluation 

• sijnulation 

• small group activities 
f hands-on activities 



dra..'go". Si iolll'SI ::j!5?'*T^^t^?J^T «^--"cn ca. also be 



organization of students into smU, task-oriented groups 

• individual projects^ 

• use of teacher as a facilitator/coordinator 
•direct exposure to job situations, on-the-job training 



units'^^cSelfa^r^esr orf^nL'n T^'""^^' "^^'^^^ the twelve 
Native A:ner?cZ C^el? Mucat ion'p^^^^^^^ ^^If^^P^^ by the 

units can be used to adapt othe? m?erlaL ^ ^I^^?" ^° ^^^^^°P ^^^e 
adjusted to the needs and resouJl-^ f ^1? develop new ones ;^ich are 
The approach enphllSef^ resources of a specific setting and student groi^. 



• cultural relevance 

• basic needs 

f traditional and techn- 
nological lifestyles 



• career clusters 

• community 

• cooperation and nanaee* 
ment 



\ ^--P® iriformation summary for Session III discussed these points in rore 
detail. Relevant information can also •be found in the NACE Curriculum Guide . 

Activity 2. - -CAREER EDUCATION IMP131ENTATI0N Sm'ilGJES: 

..^A.!^^ participants to describe the kinds of career education programs or 
activities they have seen or been involved in. Make notes on these so that 
w"".""! "t^"^ discussion that follows! ^hen everyone 

Who wants to has spoken, e3«plain that approaches to most career education fan 
into one of three groups. Each of thesS^apprSldils hil ad?StIgls^d disal- 
vantages. Ask participants to turn to worksheet IV.l in their books. As 
worksheet? aPP^oach, ask participants to list pros and cons on the 

1. Career educatign as a separate program 

The first way schools developed to present career education was to make 
It a separate program. If vocational education classes are considered an 
aspect of career education, they would fall into this area. Separate career ^ 
?n^?fJi°Jiof programs also belong here. Student activities 
JnK^L^ ^^Sfi?^°"^ careers, learning to fill out job applications and other 
?f ;^^ftcc^-'^^4^' Vf^?^ ^^^P^ speakers, simdating work activities. 
If a class IS set in vAich career education is treated as a separate sub-- 
ject. It may be required of all students at a given grade level, or offered 
as an elective. At some schools, such a class may be the only way to provide 
^llll targeted towards a specific groiq). such as Native Americans. 

Career education programs may also bfe offered by Indian centers. Sometimes 
the career education program can be used as a vehicle for education in various 
subject areas, such as reading, math, science, etc. 

2- Career education infixed into the school curriculum 

Infusion has been the method of career education most widely promoted in 
recent years, particularly by the Office of Career Education. It features 
presentation of career education content and activities in the context of 
subject classes. The career oriented material is closely related to the ob- 

i!f^y^f^°^'^^^'^^*^^? ^f^''^ is intended to enrich it and ncti- 

vate student interest in it. 

Teaching methods include: references in the course of lectures— the use 
of conments, career exajrples and illustrations; posters and pictures in the 
classroom; reading assignments with career as well as subiect relevance- word 
problems with career settings; essay topics; simulations addressing basic 
skills in a career setting; speakers and field trips Iji career areas related 
to the subject. The career education activities may be conpletely integrated 
into the presentation of the subject, or may be used as occasional enrichment. 

3. Career education and academic learning via work -experience 

One of the newest approaches to career education, developed by Experience- 
based Career Education programs and others, has been to make arrangements for 
students to earn school credit for on-the-job experience. An earlier version 
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a second •^mit" and so forth, Mfloyer, then switches to another for 

yhicA leami^g'^ooJdS^^ organization in 

in vtfiich they use or develop^S^dSdc fkm« i??-*^*''^;?^ ^i^* P^°iecS 
program works out a set of LuivalScifs^i tw^^'^^^^S ©"Pl^yers. Hie 
graduation requireinents, iirpr^dSs legal 

fS^ *o help stiSStrSS?ove b^^^^^ "^^fJ^S^^ small- 

forms of this approach in vAich ?kI:!«Z?^ skills where needed, ^bdified 
the school have also beei^u^r ^°^^"«^e"ence program' is.manaied 



Pros and Cons 



P^sSte 5h^^ i^'t ^l^l^'^^T'^,- -J participants what 
talking, put transparency 26 fn 4 71 oPJSf^* ■'^^^^ ^ have surted 
covering the second and tiiird Ls DlL^f "ith a piece of paper 

career education classes Tfeed^irSe tl^p^^.^™^ °^ '^"^^ 

about"^'^ ^?o"st^l »t"lftte|^""«!i.%f one', ask participants 
">ove the covering papS to M^l th?I^IJ ^'"f curriculum, lid 

sane procedure ShoSld be fouj^ ttf^f.J,'^.?^ *l transparency. The 
grams. «iiowea for the discussion of work-ejqjerienee pro- 

I 

nost nejdble and efffctivelS?hod S to coSli^'^.r^^"""- I" ^^ct. the 
of career education that is most s,,??^?! I them, selecting the type 

and setting. suitable for use in each educationll leveT 

A comprehensive program 

Put transparency- 27 (p. 4.8) on the projector. 

prese«^Vadu2?y "^K^^Sl'^JJlii ""'^ ^"bject, needs to be . 

ones, -niefefore a i<^n?fw d2JSi! concepts and skills to more eSn»lex 
Ij kindergarten and Sii"S tt?^^^M <A^L'^Lf^2*i°" ^l^^re^ shoulfstart 
shows what kinds of contenfand^^vlt^s S?Sht ™« transparency 

Such a comprehensive pR)gran™ghrfStoe « each level, 

elementary years, a cSreir eStlon a«f iS^^-S^^f!! ^-^i^tion through the 
opportunities in high school^lle iS«^?„n ,^?"*°'v^^8h, ^ wrk-experience 
increasing levels of so0^Stic«lon ^^^^ ^^^^^'^ continued at 



edu:ati:nlJ%?^^=:S!^r'''^J^on P^^^^^ on the nature of the 

ing school or a r^i c S|'^'s?ho«sl3S^^!^^,SdL" 



Transparency #26 



Worksheet I V.I 



Implementation 
Strategies 



Advantages 



Disadvantages 



WEER EDUCATION 
AS A SEPARATE 
CLASS OR CLUB 



CAREER EDUCATION 
INFUSED INTO 
SCHOOL PROGRAM 



WORK-EXPERIENCE- 
BASED 

CAREER EDUCATION 



,oan addrcfsa epeoial population? 
,oan provide intensive espoaure 
,make aure everyone gete same 
experienoea 

, address CE aystematioally 
, focus CE resources of talent 
-and mterials 



, demonstrates relevance of all 

subjects to careers 
tCan be implemented by regular 

school staff 
, reinforce and revisit concepts 

at higher levels 
,all studenta get some CE 
, encourages staff to cormunicats 
, coordinates total achool 

aurriaulum 



, provides high student motiva- 
tion 

• learning is highly relevant 
to eventual career needs 

, develops independence, matwpiii 
in students 

, direct career preparation 
, provides alternative for 

thosi: disillusioned with 

regular school program 



, transfer studenta may misa out 
. learning may he transitory 
• CE may aeem less relevant both 

to academic program and life 
•requires special teacher cmd 

reaouroes 



•expoaure of individual atudent 

to CE lesa predictable 
•impact may he diffuse 
•some teachers may he unwilling 

or unable to address CE 
• Other goals /pressures may 

cause CE to be slighted 



• requires flexibility in school 
programmi 

• requires ck'tra staff time, 
possibly separate facilities 

•requires close cooperation 
atid coordination with 
community, business, eta. 

• credit may be ? jcrd to ax*range 
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AN imi Of A COMPREHENSIVE CAKEER EDUCATION PROCRAH 



EUHENTARV 



(IndtviduiU 



tisic huniif) n«eds 
job tUles In 

COflMUIltty 



the 



other 



cooperation games 
role plying 

speakers and trips 

fttnis and stories 
about Jobs 



SECONiMftV 



10 



12 



lAUARENESS 

(Societal) 



ORIENTATION 



COLLEGE 



ENPLOYEO 



AA BB grid. carter ladder 



PREPAjlATION 



'exploration 



I 
I 
I 
I 
f 

I 
• 

I 
I 

I 



I 



jobs and roles In 



coMMinltles 



economics 



^he purpose and natur^ of , 
specific career areas', careers* ' 
knd career requi rcinints { 

how aMiltles and Interests 
affect job choice { skills and knowledM 

job markets and huntll.0 
I skills j 



career and leisure 
business organisation 



social and economic factors 
affecting conntunlty itructuret 
careers, and roles 



job training requirements 

lobs and llfes^les i 
I I 

I 



I 

self-dtrected group projects,* career counseling • Job counseling 

Intervlbwlng job-holders individual research j preserve training 

' I and certification 

•visits to businesses! , 
I , . sunnier and part- 

, nternshlps and pro- tlm eiuloyieent 
jjects in a job slitting 

I i 

I I 

I 



simulations 
films, lapesi books 
I 



staff 
<tevtlopMiit 

career changi 
InforNtlon 



on-the-job 
training 

night and 

special 

courses 

■Id-llfe 
career change 
counselling 



ERIC 



wK^.K^e- P^^Jijipan^s to describe the educational unit in their own settin<T 
:di^tiln"??Jgi^!'^ ^ ^«-^l°P ^ coordSS^Jed^JelJ^'^ 

Activity 3. "CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAM DEVELOIT^ENT 

what f ^js^^^sed different approaches to career education and 

S ^ SfifJ i^ P^8^^ like. Tlie big question is-- 

. -How do we get there?" Whether or not a school already has some kinH nf 
career education going on, it probably doerSot h^ fmi p?2^^ fo? Native 
African students. Therefore, you shbuld discuss the procesHf wmm 
development as if the participants are going to have to stirt froSlSSch. 

Put transparency 28 (p. 4.10) on the projector. 

the aSLf tilaf<:°nf^l!^ transparency may seem rather humorous, but it reflects 
addi^io^to t^f ^^T^ development pretty well. Point Sut that 

• access to students-a seuing in vhich large enouah nunters of the 
students whose needs will be addressed can be^^her^getherf 

• .1^l"brSl^-or'^rS: '^ indicated in Session II. administrators 
must be in lavor ot tne program, and if possible, actively pushing it; 

Sf^^J^oo1"fp^oj2='tr representatives to 

• |-gP°^^'°7^|f,g<«i"tion.-by means of son* established group 

^i^<K,? T J- "L" °T Jonnson O'telley Parent Advisory Craimittee or a 
tribal Indian Education Comnittee. «anjutcee or a 

Ask participants to coument on which of these factors ov<«t 4n ».i,o4- 

Stage I; INITIATION 

This ^o^fpro'He^'inev^rll'lt'Li*' V» development can be, :in. 

™>re detail !n the I^l^^U^I^^"' ^" 
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Transparency #28 



GEHING OFF THE GROUND 



Stable Orbit 



Program serves as a model 
for replication elsewhere. 



Third Stage; Refinement 



Summative evaluation of 
program effects may take 
place. Staff employ.' 
regular monitoring and 
maintenance procedures and 
make necessary adjustments. 



Second Stage ; Expansion 



//A 



f 1 



A majority of staff and 
administrators are trained. 
Broad-scale community 
support is developed. 
Needed materials are written, 
The program is expanded 
to all levels of the system 
and formal evaluation takes 
place. 



First Stage ; Initiation 



Specific information on 
Career Ed. needs is 
collected. A pilot project 
is begun and formative 
evaluation takes place. 



Launching Pad 



General awareness of 
problems and interest in 
Career Ed. as possible 
solution. Willingness to 
work for improvement. 
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1. Fonn a Career Education Committee (CEC) 

' threS people trspSarhLd ?he^^^^^ ^ or' 

a career education soe^iaiu; if ' school/project has 

role, specialist, he or she should play kn luportant 

2. Do a coninunity needs assessment 

coinmunity needs assessment s^O"l<^ <to a 

have beeJ re^wtly ^dS Se5IrJ?^^?S assessiuents v^ch 

for use in needs L^sLnt^JrLS^^^J' training materials 
summary for Sesf i^ m described in the infoimation . 

3. Develop career education goals and objectives 

SSnloll^'S^^^^^^ ?h%"^tairSr'^5."^^.^"^^^^^S^^- --er 
Curriculum^Guide in Srder^o d Ji^I^i ?® district and the NACE 

4. Plan and ijjplement a pilot program 

Ij;=?^«a1iS„"'^h^S^rs^^*5^-''-^^^ ^ first 

of resources and s^port tollv^^t th^^S.? f^ffi^le^t investi»ent 
pilot project couirSvolvl f sLal. of success. Hie 

etc. Personnel Involved shoSldrfJ^Si^^N^^'^' ^^«'^' "^'ee' area, 

gr^ Mml?':St?I'SSalU^"' °' ' '^'^ation Pro- 

tended into other Seas aSd^^Is T f ' "ea and gradually ei- 
lished. a couplete program had been estab- 

ing a%??"Joj^'L*?her^=^.*^ ^T^^^S approaches to develop- 
Con pafe i.Z^lf^^eirh^^lo^^'' ^^i^ °" Koiksheet rv.2. 



Stage ri: 'EXPANSICM 



then ?^^iStf Sri^^Kl^f"'^"^ initiation phase, the CEC will 
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1. Train educational staff and comnuiUty people 

2. Establish cooperative relationships with resource pwple 

3. Develop curricula 

^^eS'a^STisoS^^ffr- '"'■^ f^lia"- with the ' 

4. Evaluate and revise the program 

mr^^!/-?^^ continues, evaluation should become an integral 
part of Its operation with the specific purpose of contrib?^ 
XXJ^""^"^ inprovement. ^laLrials/^ods! aSd SS^i- 
Sey a^e S?? ^'^"^^ re^lariy^o Slk^sure 

nerLdfroy?^^ ^^J* 7^^ programs goals should also be 
Sn iSr"^"^ re-examined to make sure that changing conditions 

Stage III: REFINBENT AND REPLICATIC8M 

1. Implement a coimmication/ncnltorLig system 

The evaluation procedures and communications network develooed 
during program expansion should be refined and ex?endedy AfSr 
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I^L 5 "^^"8, something new has died down it is verv 

/ ^1 P?°Pl? ^° slack off and for conununicatiorTto bJeak^ 
down. iNbnitonng procedures should include ways of notSf 
changes in conmunity needs which the program should ?es^gd to. 

2. Perform Sunmative Evaluation 

avl?Ubirfof a'^c™!??^^ «"°"8h data should be 

be De?fo™S a sV™»atiye evaluation on its effectiveness to 
De perfonned. This evaluation will identify anv maior and ^nmA 

scnoois interested in followijig your exajnple, 

3, Serve as a nxsdel for program replication 

f?,'^!! ^^f^^Wish ways for them to learn abSSTir^'l^is in- 
articles for state or regional career educatiSn Se«ers!*etc. 
the c^suft^ilSories^Se™ ^ "^^^ "^^ooks and read 

When everyone has had a chance to do this lead a r?Sci-ncc4«« «r v. 
Activity 4. -PAYING FOR TOE PROGRAM 

for au't2isn'°?hri5^&S?io^ulw^^^ 2?«>•^«°^"8 to pay 

included by the school distr^tiJSi rf.^'''^^'^"®®'" education to be 

educatlenai goIls'^^'b^le'^^'^cI^S Ag?y SiTL^S'L*!; V'^' ■ 

'S^A K^*- -^i^^- 

career'^StlSnl^l^Sef °' """^'^ ""^"^ "^"^^ >^^i«n 

• SliS^f * Title IV program (for Indian organi- 

• Johnson O'Malley 

• State Career Education Offices through CE Incentive Act 

• Bureau of Adult, Occi^ational and Adult Education 

• Department of Labor (CETA, etc,) 



Worksheet IV. 3 



ONCE UPON A TIME... 



.ffect students. ^.JrsUfX^^:ilf, J^SI^iS Mf^" 

« 

felt'tha?13rliJvSu?«J'"'?^*"?''*'" Elementary School, 

her students Shf ^^r!"" '"''j '* potential for motivating 

In c ass about hSS I e U ls"b rl^^?'"!;?' «^ r.flrlcet 

took the kids on . i * ^"'S''* "sei' 'n Jobs, and 

IfVof i'blt?2r'jo';'in' a*n,^.Jr?JwS!"''"' 9°* «" 

a J i^^lt^rcg^ Bchool/com^ity peopU working c^4vclopim 

wan?e'd ?o «a"?t f'gaVwT^dJ^**?: ^^"'^ School District. 

Education conferenSs and p rch s-d's'^S.'JiJj "t "J^"^*"^ C*'""'' 
next semester he sent a 52 !?? !? *r'' materials. The 

the naterials wlrl%"Ja?,ri In^NIv^SMrio'Sl^Jger 

iutri^jf ttt'r;" 

aZeo met with aommitu La<fe]5 lrf^r?^«*J?^^''*?- 

eatiSn In"'th^ir"fte%' IcSon? ""Jr ^ncl-^e Career Edu- 

suitable materials. ^wS oaJi?^'? Program but were unable to find 
write some. The wmoWed IfJ",!?^ % ""s^ber volunteered to 
samples from sev"al PU?„rt?iJe]! ^^ ^^^^ lustrations and 

Ts. '"lTp^^.V:^TJ:f:t «« over the 

are likely to ob/el7 -^^^t ^ '^** "^tericU. but tZ ctfier^ 

Of otHerJ'wHen ^C'^'^eei^'Z ^"-^^ ^ 
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Vorksheet IV. 3 Cont'd. 



««!t ]t 5s?""" student population that t$ 

!n?h„S?«?lJ!:«'^J'?*"** *S5 ^Ol""*'-- The faeilty became very 
S2 J^rU^If JJS'^h?*''*?: ""5«'on and attended a Workshop on"t 
JJ.i ! ^*5'? 5«Plt«l- Then they got together to plan a program 
that^weuld introduce students to the neiest. most exciting. 

..mI!l*<^''3'?*Il'J? "^'"ts"" sot a Title IV project funded 

iSIf? <"='''?e<i tilHng a Career Education specialist who went Into 

IJSdln'tf'iL" """"" ^rS*"" «et1v1ties for the indlin 
students. The program worked well, but In the third vear the 

S^SjIsalln!'"" '^sanlzatlonal difficulties and didn't let 1?: 

Petltpofnt High School, one of several In a semi-rural area, 
developed a good Career Education program and wanted to expand 
It with a work-expenence program In cooperation with local 
business. Business leaders replied that the school could not ' 
worthwhile"^^ students to make the effort of setting up a program 

Tl\> pcssibilitiee here would be to work with one bueinese on a pilot 
iosts and/or to persuade other eehooU in the area to develop Career 
ItllV''^^ P'ff 0^ so that together they might provide the required 
nuroer of^etudents for a work-experience program. 

A Tribal Education Cowrilttee conducted a needs assessment and 
found that most parents felt Career Education would be useful to 
their children. They presented the results of the survey to the 
local school superintendent. 

ThB^ superintendent may or may not listen. They may have to ' 
brxng pressure t or start planning and ask the school's input. 
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• The School Inprovement Program 

• Foundations, such as Rockefeller, Ford, etc, 
« Local businesses and industries 

posal^l'gerd^rif o?'tSrklS& in -siting pro- 

Whether they ^re funded Ld^t nX^^ ^^^^ submitted^^ 

/ *unaea, ana wnat problems the proposal writers faced, 

to tea'J&^'Jr1l,lL?io«'l'tJu.'^''' developed-a workshop developed 
tion summary. It cISd easi^ ^^?J fSS'f^' described in the infoba- 

Ai^rican CaTeer Educatlor "Ju^Si^J^geloverir^^^ S"^ ^""^^"^ ?" ""^^^ 
in order to introduce them. covering & few of the main points here 

TTjey IhouJI"onffi?l?S'^^?^f^J? d«cH'bJ°J:'r^'" ^" ^'^^ "^l^- 
three funding aeencies moQt T?Jf?^ /escribed and number in order of the 

participants? ^ZIV. ^n" Z ZT^\i "^^^^ 

Things to re member when writing a p roposal ' 

with the staff an^^^„ ^ • "^i*>le in the setting and 

thfw?? of ?hlnS^1i^r^°"'^".>^ available, and 

u= tne sort ot thing funding agencies can support. 

^' Snl'^fpffirvarlf:S''J"^r"^""S?*^" infoT^tion on «h..t 
wh^ thei? dildUnef a?r eS "luhl??=^'' interested in. 
«ho is likely tls^Vy^'yi^\^f^^^^' '° 

a^puL^'?o^?;■fe?t'e?Vf.^f"^ "^'"^ ^ P"- 

Tr^ii 7 ^ letter of intent, prospectus etc 'J hef nr*» ?t 

" h ^"?'^reS?bIl'urfSi^ in^o^alClhlt'wnre^Lb- 

of pr^ilul^le^i^'e?^ SL-f °^ documentation 
ar,^ P^J^ts, etc.; decide if you will need consultants 

^S^.aTof'^^e'^S&ok.t' '"^'^ 

^' ll^laulr^^A.V^^'i^^ applicable Federal Rules and 
thf EralS^ln^ ..J?^ r^*}°"* ^« Proposal, and 

tion of your gi^'s approach to accSnpnshlnri^p1Jjett.1S ?he 
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Worksheet XV.4 



Project 



Funding Sourep* 
V number yn order of prbbabi Mty) 



Indian tribe wants to give 
members vocational training 
for jobs In local timber 
industry. 



Public school on reserva- 
tion with good CE program 
wants to have other schools 
observe It and send 
speakers to them. 



Urban public school 
district wants to 
develop a multi-cultu- 
ral CE program. 

Indian center wants to 
provide special CE 
counselling services for 
local Indian students. 



Small-town school wants 
to set up work-study 
program for Indian kids 
with local business. 



Tribal Ed. Committee 
wants to develop ele- 
mentary level units on 
tribal members In 
different jobs. 



iTItle 

IV IJOM 



State 
Career Ed. 



1 



Bureau of School 
Voc, EducJ^Improy. Jsuslness 



Rural district wants 
hire an Indian CE 
specialist to assist 
teachers at several 
schools. 



to 



Distrlc- 

■Budget 



1 



11 3 



3 13 



Indian center wants to 
Include CE in Its teen- 
age tutorial program. 




1 



1 



FRir 
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l?ffif«nJ*ni?n*^* "^V* ^ Performed to do this one; an 

W DroriSd hJ^S!'"? » ""^Set which is preparS TO 

^' g^to'^^/J^ff * review, mke sure the proposal ' ; 
fini oStIf l^v ?! llTZ^^i patieStirto ' 

inforaatim oreviL ft tI Zi. " **** ^^'^ ""re 

Activity 5. --BREAK 

proposll i'S^T'SSi^'oiS s^^,r ""'"""^ P^tlcipants have on 
Activity 6, -IHIS TM NEXT YEAR 

he or shShS learned Ld fc???i P'«i"Pa"t intends to do to apply what 
but at lel^t^til^'^litve'lS^lf ffl^nSul-whlt' M alte?^dVer._^__ 

this ISll^ is ?ro"?fc J!;e\±.?!i°^ V'""^ """d P"t of 

American Career Eduction for ^^i^f^^wf ^l^"*"*"!"" Plan for a Native 

If participa^ir areljj™ di«e^? P"8^- 
otherwise thev «hnni^v=^ -if ! schools, they should do this individually 
d^a%'Sl^t"''l^S°^^''^n„^i„^=|?^''^|to 

vity they outli.ed^in Ses^io^=?jrL%»i?-^^,rb2ldTSe^'^"tr'- 

S%r'^^iMj1S!^?sr'' °' ^^^^ ^ a guide, and 

• who and where the students are 

t goals and objectives 

• ^o^L"^ activities and how they will fit into the school 

• resources needed and/or available 

• what will be evaluated and how 
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Give participants fifteen minutes or so to work on this thAn wam «>Vi«m 
that time is getting short, Circulate among Se^i^s as ti;ej^rk mkiS 
neL'ed^'Vft^r'" ^^"^.^^^^^"g suggestion's, orl^^rfng qSs^o« Z ^ 
l ^""^^f ^^^^"^'^"tes, have them break off aSd ask someone from 
^5 suntnarize their plan. The larger group should comment on 
?f vn.^^'vf ? weaknesses, offer suggestions for impwvLeror SchSSnt. etc. 
If you have longer than two hours for this session, you can extend the t Lie 
d t'shoufM Participants who are ?lklng ?S ^^^kshop foJ^^e- 

djt should hand in their plans now or send them to you or wO whoever is coor- 
dinating credit arrangements as soon as they are finished. . 

Activity 7.--K'0RKSH0P Vs-RAP-UP 

nnt ^^^j^^y summarize the content of this Session of the Workshop, pointing 
out that participants have covered the following topics: pom^mg 



the three main approaches to inplementing career education- 
separate, infusion, and work -experience; 

the basic stages in development of a comprehensive career 
education program- establishing readiness, initiation, ex- 
pansion, and refinement and replication; 

^tJS"! ^ P^°S^^ °^ activities' 
include-Title IV, JOM, State CE Incentive funding, the 
Bureau of Adultand Vocational Education. The Schoil Iirorove- 
ment Program, CETA, and private sources such as foundations 
or business; 

things to rejnember in writing a proposal are-choose a work- 
able Idea, choose an appropriate funding source, get organized. 
vvTite the proposal (including all essential parts), and 
submit it. f ^» 



Evaluation 
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Administering the evaluation foim is optional, but it will give partici- 
pants a sense of dosiire, serve as way of reviewing the content of the work- 
shop, and provide useful information on their mastery of content if they are 
taking the workshop for credit. ' 

^J^^ ^® evaluation forms, advise the participants to go through it 
at their own pace. Encourage them to add consents about the content or format 
ot tne workshop in the enpty space on page three, 

^t^t.™!^,^® workshop by collecting the evaluation forms, and making some 
t^lTT workshop experience. T;cy to find something positive 

to say, even if there were problems -focus on the factors revealed by the 

si^'tf '^^^.rw .5°"^^ ?''°'''^' "^^f ^^^^ ^ 8°°^ education program, 

such as experienced people, coinminlty resources, commitment to the idea of 

career education, etc. In most workshops, participants will have established 
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contact viith people from other schools or projects for tl;e first time, or 
may have learned new things about the people they already knew. The mutual 
enrichment that results from this kind of conmunication is one of the 
advantages of holding such a workshop, and should be conroented iqjon. 

End by expressing a sincere hope that participants will use the workshop 
as a foundation i^on which to build their own programs , and that they will 
take definite steps in that direction soon. 

I£ you wish to use the checklist (Session I) and the Evaluation form 
as a pre-Zposttest, the following items in the checklist and the fonii cover 
the same content and can be used tor conparison: 



Checklist Evaluation Foiro ' 

1. a - d --- ^ 2 

2. a 1 

r* 9 ^ 3 (negative 

J. b 4 

4. X, d 5 

5. a, b, c (all positive)---- 7 

6. a, b 5 

6. c 6 

5* ^ 8 (negative) 

/ . a (b , c negative) 9- 

8. a 13 

8. b 10 

8. c (negative) 12 

8. d - 11 

9. b - - 12 

9. c 13 

9. d 12 

11. c 12 

a, b, c 14 (negative) 

13. a, b 15 (negative) 

14. - 5, 6, 8 

15. a, c (negacive) b (positive)— 16"- (negative) 

lb. 10 

17. 17 
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Nanie (optional) 
Place 
Date 




WORKiHOP EVALUATION 

Je1/abl°rca^ee!:'ldu^\Tlin.f^^ * better idea about how you 

the workshop. The followlna oaoL innf^T^''""^"°^ ^^^^ ^'ave completed 
Show the degree to wSi h yo? ag ee o d ao?eo":ff|; statements. Please . 
one of the numbers from o^e to f?ve In thp^rn?..^!^\^J? statements by circling 
Q . t will mean that you def nUe?v Snrff w??^'L^^^'^9ht. Tf you circle 
® . it will m.an that you don'? b^ieS^tL^^^ statement. If you circle 
you are still making up your mind ^ ^^^^'^^ ® "«ans 



ig up you 

(Example: This workshop was about Carppr ph,....,../ 



YES.'- 



3 



2. A "career" includes i person's wav of lifo _ 
involve many "jobs" over the years. * ""^ 

3. Career .EdL-.at1on should be the same for everyone. 
' • Ca°"er°EdJca"iSn"°" ™^ P^^' °^ 

Sre'd'^t'a'jf'arsev'a'ra^ tZ'^'J'"'''' ^ f^P"'-" 

a good fo..^XJ^'^^V^^J^^::r'' 

:ir?r?Ct'^t'c1rle"rnu?a"Jf:n=^^"" ""'^^^ '"^ 

I5?o'r:^^Sn"al:u[f bs?.Sn'ryf^^^*^' 

9. A Career Education program should be directed hu fh» 
counselling staff or a Career Ed. speclami? ^ 

"?^^"nigr:n?Sr:£:^i^rprn,io^irj:re^r^-'^^'' 



1 
1 

1 

1 



1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



3 
3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



4 
4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 



0 

5 
5 
5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 
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worKsnop Evaluation, p. 2 



---i-K sir ,' I [ '. [ 

llnk^f ^n%2f """t^on program should be 

i^iJe"ir£i:cS??oSrsiJ?,if" , , 

1 2 3 4 5 

20. The presentations of Career Education soeakers shouiH 

be spontaneous, without any special prep^m^^^^ 1 2 3 4 5 

21. Groups involved in Career Education olannina nepr- fn 

develop their own interaction skills? ^ ' ^° 12 3 4 5" 

frIduJnn?r^?'"S?''*7 a^-e similar to 

traditionallndian learning styles. 12 3 4 5 

23. I.idian students tend to prefer self- or grouD-directed 

learning rather than teacher-directed.^ ^ ^'^^"^ 1 2 3 4 5 

^^^""^eer clusters" can be related to one or 
more basic human needs. in. 

• Z 3 4 5 

Sfn^oS'^Jj.^Ih* ^^'"P^f^ensive Career Education prograin 

?ears? ^ ^^''^ * number of 1 2 3 4 5 
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Workshop Evaluation, p. 3 
^I- Personal React^ftne 

'itVuZ,'' '''' 0' "'^'-'P'-'S « person,, and 
Ca"rMriSi=J2?,„"™SS;i>;/-»"" together en the 

III! fi^!"'"!* *! """^o" ethnic groups in the school 
sShool. ^"'^ their . eoimunltles. not by the 

^' ImV?"^ "nflbute to the development of e 



2 • , 3 . 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 
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Information Summaries 



Readings for: 

Session I P« 1 

Session II p. 10 

Session III p. 38 

Session IV p. 61 



SESSION I 

Why Nattve Amerfcan Student. Weed Career pmm.,m.. 



that s'?a^"SsThls'^\1t^?1^^^Tg|e;S^Jwe? to change 

America than for the Caucasian n«t..f.r. /'5l'' minorities in 

Physically and culturally wst ea7m JSL^s^rl**'.^'' '^'"PS '"'O "er* 
"iinorities. American Indians ha ve^^t»lSed ho?h ^ majority. Among these 
second class status (Indians T?«in?«r2!: separate identity and a 

ienship until 1924) oShan In? Ar?!?^"'^"! of eiti- 

reservatlons had a medlln inwl Sf'oniS *?sSn" ' fs^iHles on 

exceeded SOS and 90% «f ?e;2r;StiSn^^"i^^l^^°i^K»^,™3y"« ""en 

had imi2"e"??eitr"row':„?;:?rf s^^?3s'^a*s^i^^i?^ i^tv ^'^'^ 

educational status as well Tod.v J^f -Lf *" P'"" ewnomic and 

sity in America, and the emergence *sf r„?rM^If' 'PPt?'*""" °f efnie diver- 

beliefs Rnu.n^Ii.I ?o"ety. language and cultu-al 
surrou ding^1aJ«"a*?d l^rS^"^ '"^ separate and different f^m 
Indian co« itie Ini Jese^vaiiSn *lShT°i;''^!': Conditions in 

?s:?i^?^i^^?es"\?£ 

HoTn il s'ia ^ H "^^^^^^^^ 

develSp'Jenrio s' S ir ?he i^ lffi*^f';?o'"'' ?^ 'T"^^' 

of the THbal group a realltv with fM^f* ^Je economic plans 

.1 Jei3eT?o^j i?^rtiS?:^^^^^ 

.roups or to ]^;^^^ Arj'.il:inu2 

l-XcZ'J- '^X\lioXl}. ^SSpi!!gH]j^tr cl Indian Education^ 



Laboratory, 1976, p. 2. 
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TnH<J f^-K 1°"9,^^?^;7 °^ lesal Interaction between the U.S. Government and 
ihl r rhi Sr!n lo^ ^"f J^ve Consistently requested that education fSr 
their chidren be part of the compensation they were to receive for the loss 

?h.?^^ih,- 2"^* ."J" l^t^ ^^'^ 'l^^^ h« been education that wil ?!rn 
the r children into white men and women, but education that will aive them the 

Jh.° ' IVr^'' I" The goverLn?'s a Uis tS meeJ 

that need have met with limited success. "^.^'hw uu meet 

TJ'"°"9hout the latter part of the nineteenth century and the first half 
st'ud'en?sTho S'tolch^ol^ar '''''''' '''''' 

...characterized by harsh discipline, military drill, use of cast- 
frUt,7ni nlS^f'^?^:: t®l^-S!/PPo«^t from farm and herd, rural vocational 
training unrelated to emplop ent on the reservations or the ritipc. 
and purposeful separation of the children from home and family. 3 

nII!I?^i^[I°^ surprising, since the stated goal of these schools was to 
»;:;vnn!I;! the needed development and supply the lacks caused by a faulty 
environment... The task is changing a way of living. "4 

wnn,on"2h^®I'o^^^E!;°^"^^^ °^ ^^'^ approach to Indian education were men and 
women who were neither prepared for life on the reservations nor off them. 
Those few who did succeed in agricul turing did so by denying their Indian 
heritage and suffered the consequent psychological stress. 

Only in recent years has the dominant culture come to recognize the 
fij; IS! oh""^ H-^"® heritage, and only recently have those responsibl 

what they believe Indian education should be. 

McKinley. Bayne. and Nimnicht described the problem very accurately in 
their classic study. Who Should Control Indian Education? 

The American Indian child differs from his white counterpart In 
many ways other than skin color. Cultural differences are more 
complex, more difficult to understand, and far more difficult to 
deal with than physical differences. Yet educators and adminis- 
trators on reservations must have an understanding of these cul- 
tural differences and their origins in order to develop an appro- 
priate educational program. 5 

This is also true, of course, in city schoold with Indian students. 



e 
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F. McKinley. G. Nimnicht, S. Bayne. Who Should Control Indian Edu cation? 
oan Francisco; Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development 



1970. p. 7. 
^Ibid 



F. McKinley. G. Nimnicht. S. Bayne. Op. Git ., p. 10. 



Indian students are understandaMy unwilling or unable to learn from 
materials that deny their existence or worth. Too often, they are cauSht 

nnn'TH-''° ^^IJ"'"''!;^ ""^^^^ ^^'^^^ ^^^^ rcuJ^icuMsrgnlS^ 

Ko^;i"J'\" '^'I^'!"- ' ^^^y ""elude that they are at failt. or 

begin to accept the stereotypes of the non-Indian majority.. 

\iAc.A^^ 11?!^^^^ development is to occur, appropriate education must be pro- 
l\yJtl- any ethmc group, and for Native Americans in particular, 

effective education ;aust be based on the students' own culture. 

Tu""! ^1^"'^" communities have taken an Increasingly active 

r?lMH education of their children. Indian school boards afe being 
elected. Tribal governments and urban Indian centers have established educa- 
tional programs and developed bicultural (and sometimes bilingual) curricula 
designed to meet their children's needs. But while this development has 
addressed such areas as tribal culture and reading, there has been little 

^I nlfSHS"? " ^- ^^^^ 5°^^ ^"d^^" P^^ents and students identify as being 
of overwhelming importance— Career Education. ^ 

,-n JlJu tribe has recently completed a needs assessment of its people 

in which preparation for jobs was identified as a primary goal. Similar 
studies have been conducted by other tribes. The schools are trying to respond 
ll IaI "fed by starting Career Education programs, but they are often ham- 

Sn? ha^ml^nfn°^ T^^^'lj^ °i: 11°''® speci f i cdl ly , by lack of materials which 
will be meaningful to their students. 

This concern is shared by the students themselves. In a group of essays 
about future pjans. Indian students indicated that good jobs were one of their 
primary goals. 0 A study by H. Thompson showed that American Indian adolescents 
were twice as concerned as other adolescents about learning what jobs are avail- 
able and how to get them.^ A study on the Apache reservation indicated that 
children are deeply disturbed by the conflict between their desire to find a 
good job and their desire to stay on the reservation, where jobs are scarce. 8 

It is particularly important that such a crucial area as Caret- Education 
IS presented in c Uurally relevant ways so that young people can learn to 
living in the 1970'^^ conflicts American Indians might face in earning a 

The Career Education Concept 

During the past two decades, career education has been en.drging as an 
educational movement. During that time it has been defined ir a number of 



t.E; Hoyt. "An Approach to the Mind of the Young Indian." Journ al of American 
Indian Education , January. 1961. 

^H. Thompson, et al. Education for Cross-Cul tural Enrichment . Lawrence. KN: 
Haskell Institute. 1964^ 

8l.C. Bernardoni. "A[ :^che Ps- nts and Their Vocational Choice." Journal of 
American Indian Educ. .ion. August. 1968. 
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^ tleflned by Hoy t, Career Education Is the totallt' of exoerlences 

TilillT ''''' '''''''' engage 1^wSrVirpl?;Tf his ■ 

D*roar^sr[?i2unJ°i?Jo*^^^; f*'??'' Education Is conceived as education for one's 
?idua7 LJurrp? S;uo^ Is the aggregate of Involvements by which an Indl- 
in ^an1n2fir5J.HoL?^T knowledge, attitudes, and skills needed to engage 
in meaningful vocational, avocatlonal, leisure, social, and personal pursultsJO 

of ca?r;r*'ed!;?lt?«n""?5ln??J5!2^^" an examination of definitions and concepts 
eLatlon Th"sl S;e! different philosophical focuses for career 

• work or the Individual 

• content or process 

• work roles or multiple roles 

t training for employablllty or educating for life 
The stages may also be classified as to how work Is defined: 

• limited to paid employment, or 

• all significant goal directed activities 

They may also be examined as to whether the emphasis Is on: 

• • self 

^^^^^ Q^^ ' Job Skills as a Focus for Career Educat1on- -Th1s Is the most 

F^w,M??r^"?iJ?"^°!l «^"3^ed with occupational training. 

Employablllty skll s and matching the person t o the job Is foremoit? ^ 
This view comes mainly from those with vocational education orientation. 

FOCUS TWO j ' ';rk js a Focus for Career Educatlen- Some see work a^ the focus 
SLfS^""'^??""^"'®" ^1^^ empnasis on occupational Information and prepa- 
r?;nS?'.i * approach stresses occupational information through occupa- 
tional clusters combined with skill training. Emphasis Is on Income and 



Vn"??n'g'6ff1^e'; i S'bl^pr^lU?'^"" ^^"^^ 
ID 

Association. ISTs!''^®'* ^"^"^ Education." Care_er Education . Vocational 



^^^^^^ri^-i.J^L^'^?'^^^ ^^ '' "^?!"^ ^'^^^^ gducatlon- Thu stage sug- 
•, Pf''*°J seit-development of the individual is or 

should be the major focus. Work, paid or unpaid. Is one major way the In- 
dividual Interacts with environment. Explorator; actT^TTtles In Sork and 
the community are seen as a vehicle to help indlJiduals c "ify thJir Val- 
ues, needs, and goals in fashioning a meaningful life Career Is a oro- 

£^?5!^ However, through that career, the Individual makes choices and 
holds a sequence of positions In a lifetime of which occupation may be 

FOCUS FOU R; Life as a Focus for Career rdur;iH»n„c.n.. people see career edu- 
" * way ot looking at total educ5tion-for life and lining Career 
i^l^eStiSiS is, or shiuld be! 

f4«. *^enneJhHoyt, Commissioner of Career Education for the Office of FHnr. 



concept. They are" \«rk «~^^^^^^ ^ST^" understanding of thi 

tion."* ^ ^ career, vocation, occupation, leisure, and educa- 

^ I^^^fir. f;^;::::;r.!:'^:':^^^•"«o." producing ber 

ilmportant whether 



such effort /^?"^"» .^s unimportant whethe 
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by the 1978 An^;ar^:;eer1du«°??;rSa"n*db«r;S? T^Ilnl;*!"'" " 
^TcSTiiF E ducation. U^OETlIri? P1 TPnrtI . Washington. DC: OffieF 



of persons engage"ln lc?uDst oSf .ffJ^^S^f^ 

at ill by persenrin ce?t»?S vLft?IiJ''''Si.*''"* "^Sht not be censider.d 
sons will b% sj^^nymous w1 U th tj v'ScitllJ^ occupations of ™»ny per- 
occupation without havino a vommJ JiISJ*". "^^s"" ^lave »» 

. 'vocatton' witho'uJ'beyn^'er^'J^d'l^ a?^Sci:^a?IoS!^!:"""^ "'^^ 

w^r;;;fJ?*l^;NV«,;.!«rhe*?\"oc'il?S^'Tl"/^^^ '"^'s" 

sibilities for both 'work- 2nd -flv!" ° ' •"""^ P«- 

broader In meaning than ?he te^Ji^'chooHnS?-'""" ""<^*^»tly 
the crree'?%S;n?[on"S! Irttn^oa^f;; ''^'^ 
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Is 



fiirJUl^Ji? developmental concept which Integrates Into Us basic 

identifies a sequential, kindergarten-to-adult set of ob1ect1«« from 

exDosfS n??'*' J':;'"!:' developmental psycho Sgfas a ba U fJr 

e^per enSe tJ a w de'lLJ """='""9- " 

Md a«1t"es ' """"ledge. Inforaation. skills. 



continues to 

• provide for 
unpaid, inci 



^hTIS^w"^^ ?r two-way community involvements, paid and 



recognizes 



utinzea to assist In acquiring, knowing, and processing Information; 



• ^-ecogntzes the central place of counseling and guidance as part of Its 
of VoL7l«i*?^n!!"^ ""^JH" historical and contemporary «ntr?Jut1ons 
^u?h!'ind adulJs;"'"' '''''' devefo^eXt of 'children! 

• recognizes the Importance pf role Integratlon-the need for Individuals 
to exam ne and prepare for *.ork roles In relation to otheri fr^oles 
tn family, community, and letsure--and to clarify their values wUh 
respect to the meaning of work In their "lyes; 

• schJJlTo iS?k^'"??!;oo?'t«'I f^fJP^nSjndlylduals In the transition from 
nftiSI. J: ItJ^^^ to further education and school to other alter- 
more IdeaSalelS 5^?f???M°' educational Institutions and agencies tS 
?o°la:e'X^M:rir^?e%c?J^^^^^^^^ ^" "^^^^^"^ ^"^^^Iduals 

• stresses the Importance of attending to special needs of bvoasspd and 
underserved populations, especially women, t ^ hand cawe^rthM 
minorities, and those in poverty; o'luiwapHeg. emnic 

• n«/nJlu^;ri!®"3®^ ^5^^^ recognizes that It can help individuals 

?2tVrr?o'?hr;Ss\"a;d"pje\%:?N"" '^"^ 

in tJr!^^ iTsTJ^^Wcr^ ?r%^l^;S^JSr?h"aJ^;h^^h° sles^l^ Ss^tfoTl^e^^ 

re'al za't'lon' an'd^il^?^'''^^'. " "^''^' '^ conKes^"^^^^ s' f- 

Illw sin« ?? ^c^r-^^'?"'!?''^"!: ^" ^^^5 workshop we will tend to the latter 
who?; In J ^^?"'' education should deal with the person as a 

edScftInn llJn^!;? c^' °' her Culture and environment, and that no a^pHt of 
deration" successfully addressed without taking that whole inlrcllsU 

rhn,v?L?""^^?" ?^ relationship between cultural background and career 
choice has rarely been touched on In the literature. Many Career Education 

? e%' 1 IsM ?ho7e'wh?2;ii'r°'^'H^*"' ir''^' uncinscioLulsum tt out 
an e^forrtS bilanL ^hp?! iif.!.^ '^^^^'"S^ ""^"^ publishers a?e now making 
ethniridentiflcf^nn fMc^l]^'^'**^i°r5 examples In terms of stxual and 
toward ^^^s representation rarely extends to cultural attitudes 



'''''''' fnrTrMnor^. Te^e. AZ: Palo 
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attached by deferent cultures tl tSo JlL^f*'' V ""^S"*'"" the value systems 
to work within theles^sterwnhoiJ n^cesnHlI T.tU I'^"^. jnd be'able 
produced on the next page expresses tMrco'nclJt. ^ ^ ' 

win i^.iii^:rfS:?h»ya?^%%'sf,ts"irth'?s^ Kh%r^^"" 

The Phases of Ca reer Prinraf^nn 
t become more self-aware; 

• cu1?ur™ ^'""^ positively) aware of his or her own 

• become more socially aware; 

• and'']nSrcMlf-°'"V^^l!"^" ^^^^ Including respect 
and appreciation for those who do It. 

• ."nTSart s'o'lllJy!"^''"*^'^ responsibility toward others 

• cWerr"°nL"" """P'tfonal classifications and 
tra1n%'V:^S??e:i^^snr^"°"' '"^ ^-""tional'i^d 

• v"a"r?o"s"a'reer IZT' ''''''''' ^-^PUcatlons of 



The Explo ration part of the eurrleulum. eorresDondIno to the th<^rf 
of career di^loptSeTTt. leads the learner dlreetlT StS thf wSrld of Lli^f 
and provides Infonnatlon and experiences by Shich hS or she Sni: 

• use Information about self In career n.th'ni. .-^ 

in assessing career relevance anS wr^^'sSltsflcllSS? ' 

• 2M?:'aMis^?,\s?:ruski;'" ""^^"^"^ ^--^ ■ 

f explore selected "occupational clusters and develoo comoe- 
tence in occupational planning and decision-making skills; 

• Sain^competence as a consumer and in handling economic 

°^ _c_areer preparation, which Is not part of our curriculum, 
nonnally follows thJU^Ioration stage, In this period the indi vidua should 
or'cl^le?""' '"'^ ^"°^^'^9e neeSed to enter a sele^ed fi'eld 

.r.r.*J* * Pi^Sram enploying these successive changes In emphasis the same 
content can be revisited several times at varying levels of complexity a?^ 

t^fj;; i'V'TK^^l'i^^ ™^ ^^uUs in ; spira? seqSln^e Jf 1ns?ruc. 

tion into which all available resources may be fitted. °^ instruc- 
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SESSION XI 



Problems in School /Corrriunlty Relations 
Conwunlty Power* 

Schools are microcosms of the society they serve. They have the task «f 
prepar ng youth to function In society. Wher^ environmental press res lessen 
S s?on yn^VJnfil^' church, or tribe, the educational system is Ixplcled 

^St1!a^i?a^^"^^ihe?tal;s^u'o!'"^^ '''''' "^^^^^^^ -^^^^ ^«-^°^-t. 

need^of1hesl"slc1et^e^""^^^3^£^^ ^" ''^i'^'^' "^'^^ the. particular . 

in!nnhr jllt t * <^ 1 ^^^^^ ^^^^ determined by the dominant phi- ' 
losophy. They must maintain social continuity and promote social chanae ' 

tun1;v%'o°? 'hM "I^^" ' greater pressure to provide equal ed tiSn^^ 
Ion Jii^\^*"^®"Hu^''°^'"?"y Sroups and adjust to social and techho- 

in^^Jl.J^;!!^' being determined by them. Rural schools are more likely 

to retain the same ways of educating a consistent school population. ^ 

r.* society changes, people need to ask who shall be educated and what kind 
pn.f'^nf^rS" 5® ?® Increasing complexity of and interdepend- 

ence of modern society demand different skills and attitudes. This is even 
mor« crucial when the students being educated belong to a minority group which 
has not previously exercised an influence on social development. 

^^MiJ^yfU®'' the school cannot be expected to completely prepare the child for 
adult life, at least not without parental participation in the process. The 
average child is in school only 3^^ of his/her life to age ten. On the other 
hand, what haopens in school can seriously affect a child's belief in his/her 
ability to function successfully in the larger society. 

If a school Is to be responsive to the needs of minority students, it must 
have some way of receiving infonnation In what those needs are and how they 
iiHi? effectively. Usudlly this requires that the minority comnunlty be 
organized and self-aware. Increased input into educational policy may be only 
part of a group's drive for increased political or economic power and self- 
determination. 

Often. Issues do not start as issues. They may start as vague desires for 
increased status or power. Changes in material or social conditions create 
clashes of interest between groups. 

When a group seeking to improve its position finds a need felt at a gut 
level by masses of its members, it tries to present it in terms which ^'ill 
highlight characteristics of the ideology or values of the dominant culture. 
The dominant group then uses theses elements as symbols of its authority. The 
clash between groups becomes an "issue". 



♦Based on Community Control In Education: A Study i n Power Transit ion, by 
Thomas E. Glass and Wilflam D. Sanders. PerTaeTTPublishlng Co. , Mfaiand. 
Michigan, 1978. 
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ucatrih^?'cMlS«Il''?,"'l!Jll ' "'"""-Ityj^uP can trust a school system to ed- 
n„. fni?!!!' l"^?.'* actual control they have over that svstem 

?Sn' eJurai?Sn''rn5''lL'?''*™'J'?^*'' ^^^^ goals for Ihe fc^Tld. 

Tducltorf 5Jnu?/n?n ♦S'"*."-"?'' t^em, or whether professional 

?aughj°;„%'|;°:!^ "^'^ '"'"'"S and experience to declde what should be 

The School and the Comnum'ty* 

I 

DriaIp%oS'L'l?;iln'T"nw- i° developing a system of education appro- 

L sJ bI?lS^ ti^f rn J^'"?' substantial differences which 

of tJp attitudes of the Indian child and those 

fLm u •* °'" .^f coimumty. nor can the white school be separated 

from the white society of which it is a part. We are convinced that the rela. 

na istic--is the heart of the problem. Over a number of years, this relation- 
ship has demeaned the Indians, destroyed their self-respect and se f.«nfideS« 

prol s^''^nS'deSH:;:H'?'.^''''^ ' ''''' °^ alienation from thredSc°ationS '* 
fhf !k?wJ oeP'^^ved Induns. as a conmunity. of the opportunity to develop 

today d ?i:us;^h^P!h1r'' '° '2"irol their own affairs. As a result! Indians 
dpvpinn « r^Ho! "^^ ^"^M?l^ ^y^^^"" see themselves as unable to 

TnHsiS^c °^ l^V'' S''"- "^'^^ administrators and educators see the 

ih? dren ^'''"^"'"^^^^^ unwilling to participate in the education of his 



^ program of formal education for Indians was first initiated bv the 

fsr.'in^Sn?::M"^' ?jr!.^" ^''^ '^^^'^ "° ^«^'"p^ the s^jSoi to estabi; 

lishcomnuni cation with the parents and relatives of Indian children, much less 
any attempt to understand their attitudes or to adapt curricula to tfei^r cu ! 
ture. Murray and Rosalie Wax found that on the Pine Ridge Reservation 



^lifs^Pted from Who Should Control Indian Education , by Francis McKinlev 
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Training ..nd Research Center. 
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Interviews with Indian parents at all sites eanflrmd th«t fhou n»ti. 
L'hJSi'S!:?"^*'^*?^*?* educaiing their ehlK" TheJ Jill 5 si t Ihe * 

^r^f lnr;S-rS^1s%Uu1VXl-^1^en W SlE 

«^^?°?o^'eue^\^'Ss1nr^^^•^"^r°" *^"^»»"«" 

cerns Tor Detter nousing, sanitation, adequate water suddIv inron* »nA *^%r^^ 
portatlon. They view the goal of edicatiSn as SbLln1ng^''a'gMd jib." 

J^!^^? Sf visited, only limited Interaction toolv olace be- 

nTT.M^^^ i"^ ?; P''^®"^^ teacheri. On one reservation, the h"Ies 

bIa yfify^rfi^^!'/'' Sfrl"^^ ^^P*^«^«^ ^'•o"' the scho" ^d ihe Kous" of 
tit liT.l^iy ! "^^^S ^"^0 conmunlty on either side of 

Jinf r;f*Ih "J P*'"®"^^ have ever visited the school 

and none of the teachers has ever been In an Indian home. Several of the tearh- 

L'Sn SlnoT?^!? II ^?^^ particularly the pSb 1c HhSo teachers) 

?hp?i l^Jl they were never Invited Into Indian hbmes and that, during 
comUin? .Z. oi'JJf • ^^ey '-ere met In the front yard. When asked about this 
compla nt, some of the parents said that this was true In a great many cases 

IndiSn^'Sa:;! ?.^S?H"n^*^' ^VJ "^^'"^^ «^ ^he^^ hc^l. Also7the 

Tri-lf? rSr? ^ "^^"^ not want to provide any material for teacher gossip. The 
inSf ♦ '^^"u^" !!!°^^!'" '^servatlon told us that "the only time the schools 

nrihT!,>' ^^^^^'^^ ^" ^^^"ble and the school wants me to ge? 
the probation offices In contact with the parents." 

in fl^J..^^V^J^y^^?^^/il schools never articulated the schools' problems 
rr^rl ^l °^ cultural differences or lack of conmunlcatlon between school an^ 

-^^^ ^f^*"? °^ attendance and language pi^blems and dlii- 

played a basic lack of understanding of and respect for people for whom time 

Ibi7?L'^n'cnl?.^^KH" 0^ Inflexlble'schedule. and fo? whom the 

ability to speak their native language is not a "deficiency." (Few of the 

stSdents*) ^P®^*^ ^^^^ words of the language of their 

♦Wax, Murray and Rosalie: Enemies of the P^opU. Unpublished Manuscript, 1966. 
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•powery-ln ichooriffalrs. of more "Sects ion-maklTTg-'^" 



powers Tn Tchooriffalrs It 7^ ^^"^^ aecislon-making 

more active roles In th^eduMM J bJ^?! ^ T^^"^ ^^^^ ^"^^ans should assume 
^bout how much IndlSns can arluln/contr bu^^^^^^ '/J 
culture encourages non-comoptitlon 522; the school. If Indian 

ernphaslzes sharlng^res^X a g?iss1v"ness anrolfL^Jhi^"' orientation, 
those of the Individual, then thl cuiiiiJo ^^^^^^ ^''oup needs above 

goals and objectives th^c st?ess cSmDl?1?lJLf«'^''f" schools- 
structural orientation, rigirwork & tlm^ and 
nient In a mobile soclPtv in n? ! : ' Individual success and achieve- 
positively as?m1dd e^cias ?tu?1o?'dl^^^^^^ V'^ 
attitudes, and to v^ew thrinrf?An rMiS^i ^^^penslng middle-class values and 

.iddle.cuss e^lllZi:^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^l LX^.V^ 

unc1^?^|Jed!^'^1m?t^v^^'n3"t^^Ll hJni] ^^^^^^ «s "'"^'^ow innnoral. 

niche In the Kcan s'o?1etv ^ i LarhpI'!? anyone who wants to find his 
In an Interview! ''Thesrc.11d;«pn aJffnf^^ ^''S®"^^ "hool said 

We work hard all year ^d gI? fLm ?J2*S^^^?®"J "P^*'^® of learning, 
them proper att tidls Sood J«m?? 5 Point where we think we are teaching 
for the sSiTTier and fo^alf ?n '.r?.^ desire to know; then they go home 
them." AnV^er teache? at ?hl HL^^^ ^^^^ ^® ^^^e taDght 

to bring these children back ?o nnL!?*'^?^ 'J^?,'.^^ responsibility 

in one If the'ckllhomTs A^^a^d nTs hulls' a' ^^hat'^^^^^ ''''t' ''''''' 
good education for Indian ch?irf^on Je ! ?^ lu^"^* to assure 

fion environment? iSe g reclj? o? ?he Chllorrn^fn!!,-'^'^ l^^ 
trouble with the studlnt^ln his scho^ ^lio Indian school said that the 
If the students could be seSarated froI ?hIL*5® 'ro";"'' back ho.Tfi and that 
motivated to achieve In school Hp .J^^ ^^^^ ""^^ ^'"ome 

redemption. "® ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^fi"e "cronies" were beyond 

the I?Ltel?'lianilrL^l!? tho*;^'"?^''°«"*^?°^ Informed our Interviewer that, 
tne greatest nandicap of the Mescalero Apache students was their inahi-ii>u 

n?^?n'2lV5? ~''?'* in English. The prln ?pSl wa"ed to a sSSe io^trol 
?eu ?h.? ?J??ri ""ool operated by the Mescalero Apache Tribe because he ' 

InJfanTie^2^:^??,?„i;?„Vs;;g3n??ir '"^^-^ '-"^^ 

that';rw^2p\TJefr:e{S^ ^^'^ HHT^I • 

Many of the educators' attitudes may seem justified when one v ew' the life of' 

Tack o??r?L^°.^'2'i: drunkSnneJ^b^Ske homes. 

lacK Of pnde. and loss of self-esteem. However. In part, this verv situation 

lL«?n"cT? Remaning and denigrating attitudes held "QtoXly by 

educators but by others who come In contact with American Indians. 

, Another factor Impeding communication between the school and the Indian 

co^unity Is that well meaning local administrators and fie d workers are Sften 

tnemies of the People." the Waxes described the process by which Idealistic 

fi.Lw'c^n?rniilH\' T^.'ll "^^'^^ Proflsslonals iJa q ?fted 

thrw^.Sfc r^U."^ ^ "^''^ 5?^''* on a reservation, completely Ignoring 

the wishes of the reservation conmuntles. 'an«ring 
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s?;ji:^e' m .est 

parents. At severa of the schoaii thi°n^"^°?T!l^ °^ children's 

were marked by real parental oHSm ^^'^ programs 

Indian Affairs Is offlJfSliy S^reeS^d « ^''^''''S'' ^i"-"" of 

of the schools by local school hJ^S. ,' encouraging and supporting control 

one still enilun?e«%t" d t^ udes-7Bll''fl?«'S?ifJ5/''r '°'^^<^^ty. 
told us that "We cannot allow a hn.^n <?if. *f Olrectoi^ for Education 
second BIA offl^al t^d a s?oup Sf Indian ^c>^ooU": a 

MS as: txt^^mSsS^^" - 

Experiment s In ConwunUy Control 

have*mtle^?onl™j^^Jf?*??I,?"!i;iS»" '"^l'" Parents and co«un1t1es today 
J??ve?f^S 

SSIJ SSl^^l^n^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

and It would appeir that thly w^^^^ ?^ IlJ!!'!'' ^^Je'-nal colonialism, 

5^S^2o^-^S^l?l a-?e"a-n^S^^^ 

^n^d Trerve^^ s liS^^^^^^ ?o™JSSTt?e\%r:^??% 
1ts"lf? solution, and It will never supplant control by the conmunlty 

proacn ine problem In the same manner, but neither wnuiH an n«« t^V^,- !- 

1 1?1a'?r3'L.*'* """S" Rock.'an IsSl ted Nm 0 1 n ij"^ a al™3y" 



♦Wax, M. i R. , Ibid. 
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By way of Introduction, It should be noted that the operation of a Western 
formal education system by Anerlcan Indian conmunitles Is not a completely new 
phenomenon. Throughout most of the nineteenth century, the Cherokees and the . 
Choctaws operated their own school Systems, at first in their native lands In 
-..GAor9lf .A"d Alabama. the _Oklahoma 'ilndUn Country" Jifter the.lT- 

removal to Oklahomajn 1832. School was taught in English and their native 
languages. Both native languages were ora! as well as written. ,The Choctaw 
school system included a central board of education with elected district 
trustees, who appointed local trustees. The trustees were In charge of se- 
lecting teachers (both white and Choctaw), examining teachers, visiting the 
schools, and encouraging school attendance within the corimunity. The system 
included boarding schools, community day schools. Sunday school literacy 
Classes, and col'ege scholarships. Angle Debo writes that "as a result of 
its excellent public school system the Choctaw Nation had a much higher pro- 
portion of educated people than any of the neighboring states; the number of 
college graduates one encounters in any conter:porary record is surprising, 
and the quality of written English used by the Choctaws both in*their official 
and private correspondence is distinctly superior to that of the white people 
surrounding them."* ^ 

The most widely publicized of the new ventures in community control Is the 
school at Rough Rock, an isolated community in the north-central part of the 
Navajo Reservation. After the failure in 196'5 of an attempt to create an ex- 
perimental school at Lukachukai by superimposino an OEO team of conmunity- 
deyelopment professionals on the BIA teaching staff, both OEO and the BIA con- 
tributed money toward the funding of a community -oriented experimental school 
at Rough Rock. Over $600,000 was turned over to a private, non-profit organi- 
zation composed of Navajos from the Tribal Council, and a new $3Ji million 
school was given to the project by the BIA. 

The people of Rough Rock elected one woman and four men to the school 
board. "All were middle-aged Navajo and only two had ever had as much as a 
day of formal education."** Complete control of the school was inmediate- 
ly given to this board. The school board, the principal, and his staff were 
jointly responsible for the operation of the school. Daily meetings between 
the school board and the staff determined the nature of the curriculum and gave 
a decidedly "Navajo cast" to the school. Today, Navajo children are involved 
in an intergrated bilingual educational program which begins In kindergarten. 

Navajo motifs are mixed freely with other classroom decorations. The 
library has a Navajo corner. Recordings of Navajo music and rituals 
are played during the school day. In the evening, old men, the his- 
torians and medicine men of the tribe, come to the dormitories and tell 
Navajo folk tales and legends.*** 

Since its initiation, the Rough Rock community has continued to be strong- 
ly involved in the operation and use of the school. School facilities are open 
to anyone in the community who wants to use then. The school sponsors fairs, 
movies, and sports events; parents are always welcome in the school and at 
school board meetings, and are hired (eight every month on a rotating basis) 
to mend clothes, tell stories, and perform other tasks in the dormitories. 
Rough Rock staff members visit the homes of their pupils at least twice a year. 
An extensive edult-education program is operated by the school, with adults 
choosing the type of instruction to be offered. 



*A. Debo, The Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Republic . 1934. 

**R.A. Roessel , Jr.. Handbook for Indian Education , Los Angeles, Amerindian Pub- 
lishing Co.. 1967. 
***Roessel, Ibid. ""5 
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eons?drre"a''So'del*fSJ*o*heJ'sJh^nlf''^ J.^* *iS """'9'' School cannot be 

be"sM„!" '^S'"^"*'""! P«te-" fo-" other Indian -eoSSluJu; s?ho'o'u"u J«\o 
Working Toqethgr 

Although Indtan communities and the schools that covua -u*ij 

Should both be motivated to learn to work together towards this goal.' " 

Often people who want to work together end up In conflict v,ithn„t 
rea izing why Training in the basic skills of cooperative group'int^^^^^^^^^ 

sh,rIl!r?«H!!ch?!!^'^? "™"1"t1on. cooperation, conflict resolution, 
sharing leadership, planning, using resources, decision -making and evaluatiin. 

Conmunleation within a group requires members to: know and trust each other 
give, receive, and interpret inforaation. influence and help each other, and 
constructively resolve probems (the impact of coimunication In groups, the im- 
pact of Interpretation upon the group coiimunlcation process). 

In order to establish good comuni cation, group members must know how to 
react in helpful, nonthreatening ways. 

i 

?ranVo°hn'irt'aUailvt°^^ '''' '''' '''''' ^ -ather 

5hlt! nVih'y.^^" °' ^^^""^ '"^ant. 

Mn!!^!^•®^^^°^ "^"s" rather than "bad" or "good" Mow or 

high participation rather than bad or good participation): ^ 



^SMiu"* ^^°'"u'"^^^''^f^^ ^" instructional Leadership Pr n grAm -tn ft .non'r Work 
Skins. Far West Laboratory, Sari Francisco. California, 19 / a! 
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4) React to something as soon as posslble-after It happened. 

- — ».5J._.Sba.re. i deas rather than o< vn* no — — '~ — 

free to use Ideas intUrZ Say^f'' tJ vJS"tf n'^h* S'"?." 

accept OP reject. ^^^> they can only 

. " Si's.""""' '"N""" ' •"W *.1«.t'», 

connunication is InteroretfX ""^ "ot\happen. One thing that blocks 

. bit o"?n?Srma'uo"n maTia^\;'jls1''j2?er^r?^^ ^" T ^'^^^ ^ 

receiver consider the information ?n h! r^I ^I""®!; ?2 "^^^^ Siver and 
not important to one of them Ihe oulr i^S^L^'!!" communication is 

not listen well. * ^^^^'^ ""^ ^° * POO'' the receiver may 

Or, opposite meassages may be sent at the eama c 
can c»™„un1cate In ^VZVlXrll aMSJi '.lA ^^tZ\T^. 

ieJl: *Sn1%i?sSj'.l We^^'a'^a'ToSJSn^ir ^xper- 
another may see It as a threat. ^ ' challenge or opportunity while 

matlSn'"s*J?e«n1ed"? alcloteS "'l?^h^ T*" "ItlV'" t^e infor- 

s^rt enoug^, to Z^^^^^^i^J^Z JSJtrSt X^^?^le^?? J^dSl' 

flow'o?'cJj;;uni«tloJ1sS':te%?u;t*ed 'lithlr 5^""!^ 

problems could cause such distractions U is'^J^r?^^ ^^'k^IITJ »'-.Pe'-so"al 

the receiver to n,ake sure llliXlZe tlln^l'^Uil'tll 1°^ If^lf^^ 

importance of courtesy. One of the chief cause^ of non'°cJope?«[on''?n' J^roup 
a t^r'^^Sn^' ''"^ Identified some useful symptoms of aoathv In 

17 



a) ficequtnt yajn$, p^apl^ dnzing off ^ 

%{ J^A*V9}. ^tpartioipjitiatL 

a) oonveraation drags 

e) members eomg laUi are frequently absent 

f) slouaktng and restlessness 

g) overquiok decisions 

hJ failure to fotlou through on decisions 

i; ready suggestion for adjournment 



1. If 



"members fail to follou through on decisions, 
"■^f foJfTLS'^^''*^?^'''' '^^^ oo«*ri&ite responsiblu, 

TfestTlT «*«*^a«*a ore W i^^tLui 

.-meffifcers w<?n<2er afcout «a8<?n for working on this vroblem 
"Suggest'Lons are made that we work on scmething ^JJ^/''^*^^' 

'^Iht 5!5 expressed that we should j'ust decid^ 'on anything, 

the deo^svon doesn't really matter, wi^jj^m^ng, 

-members seem to be waiting for ax respectable amount of time to 
pass before referring the decision to the le^^or to a c^ittce 
J^t7l/^.t i«attentiv., to get lost and not to Zfe S ' ' 
parts of the preceding discussion, 

''IthetV,^"^^ ''pUp," are not taken up and built on by 

— n<? one will volunteer for additional work. 

Then 

"the group goal may seem unimportant to the members. 
2. If 

"there are long delays in getting started, much irrelevant 
prelvmnary conversation, 

"t^b^att^d!"^^^""'^''^ "^^^^^^ iia^^tn^r the 
-members mphaaize the consequences of making wrong decisions^ 

vnagtne d^re consequences which have little reference to 

asaertatnable facts, 

-merrdjersmake suggestions apologetically, are over ^tentative, and 

hedge thezr contributions with many if 's and bui's ' 
—eoluttons proposed are frequently attr.jMed as unrealistic, 
"Suggestions are made that someone f.lse ought to make the decision- 
leader, an outsvde expert, or scm,i qualified person outside the group 
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'TC'aZ f ^^h^ven^t enough infomation or ability 

* IZtlhZlf. ^.Z ^J?*^^ ^'f oautiousneae in action, 
•-nmberoua alternative proposals are suggested i^h the - 
gvo-up apparently unabfe to select oj^^g tkfm; 

^^members probably fear working toward the group goaU 
'If 

thefcllT '''^ ^^"^"^ 

P5rs<?n seems to start on a new task 

and the same points are made oner and over ««c.c«er, 

J?rl7^te7IntTU''L^'\'^i^^ et^artea, 
or restatements of potnts of agreement. ' 

'-there vs Uttle evaluation of the possible oonsequenoes of 

<^^pcms reached and little attention is gi^e To%ct 

ftndtng or use of special resources, 
--mer.jbers continually shift into related, but off-taraet ta87,<, 
-complaints are made that the group's /ob is Jt^iToVsibU^^^ 
-'Subgroups continually fom arouJthe tc^le, wi^pHmte 

d^scus3^on held off to the side, P^vate 
'-there is no follow-through on. decisions or disagreement in 

the group about what the decisions really were! 

"l^l^ n '^^^}'^^* decide things in a group 

anyway, and the leader or somebody else should do the fob. 

Then 

I 

-'the group may have inadequate problem-solving procedures, ' 
If 

—the view is expressed that someone else with more power in the 

orgjmtsatton should be present in the meeting, that it is 

dtfftcult to communicate with him at a distance, 
—unrealtstic decisions are made, and there is an absence of 

sense of responsibility for evaluating consequences of decisions 
—tne posttton ts taken that the decision doesn't really matter 

because the leader or someone outside t}ie group isn 't really 

going to listen to what we say, 
—there is a tendency to ignore reaching consensus among members, 

the vrrportant thing being to get the leader to understand and 

Itsten, 

-the discussion is oriented toward power relations, either within 
the group, Qockeying to win over the leader, or outside the 
group, with interest directed toward questions about who really 
counts in the organization. 



"Srj::^t » ^s*^'^-*^ 

Then 

fed pc^rUee about i»:1uenoi»g fij^l ^dsioKO. 

5- If 

-<fe.-.si»« are iy only toa tfa-ee nemSers, 
Then 

-a conflict omng a few mmbera U creating apathy in the others. 

way if 5uf^?S^I^^ .«J:^S?U^?nr,"t«r"Tl;! V-^T^''' 
flict indicates that the arouo is hprnmJn; ! l^^ ability to resolve con- 
need conflict resolution fkills in oJSpI ?o*n,^?''i'"9 l!"'"- ^^•^"P '^'"^ers 
working. Group maintenSn e s t e P^oc«s of' eeDinfl\l^r"'' 
relationships satisfying enouah to it? mfmsfL f?*^! Sl.*^® ?roup's Internal 

group and contribute^iS^?" The^ob e^ ornno^l^^^^ ^'^^ ^" 
group. prooiems of one member can upset the entire 

,S fflSHf ^^^^^^^^ 

accomplishinrthe tas^ f^luro it '"'^ J? incompetent or inefficient in 

inlhe lroip *^ ' destructive competition among the ind?v1dS]is 

Group Interpersonal r.l.Mo,.. be , source of conflict- value »nrf n„.i 
cl™^'?'"!! Mnder cooperative effort. Indlvldual lSjustoen?- lac' of' 

S a'ra^"d S™rXlotSlVs'"'pI?si;]|^^ 
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"game-playing," aloofness, mistrust, susDicion exaaoerati'ftn n* w<^fo^«r,-«* 

manipulation of others. vindictiveness/faSo^itif^t^pltly^ 

rivalries are all synptoms of poor humin relations, ^ Jealousies and 

^"„Jf®"p2MP«en^^ 

if«n?;,-°'®''^^ Hierarchical stricture may contribute "to lack of input in 
goal definition, goal attainment from subordinate members of the group- an 

* Zu^ SZl.'Jl'S.'^'i!?*"'' ""^^ ^'^^^ I't' members withoSt ?lear 

goals, adequate direction, and standards for efficiency and productivity- both 

S n^zl? in" «Mi structures may impair ihe ^roEp and/or the o?- 

?h« f?J ability to react swiftly to external pressures, to discern what 
the situation is and may negatively affect the motivation of grour^eSberr 

or brancJprSJ'Jhl'?^''^ Other group members as well as with other levels 
t^ation ^?,-onJf« organization. may cause unnecessary confusion, frus- 

tration, alienation, resentment, and failure to air opinions, feelinos con- 

au^^riorpS:!'^'^''" suggestions for improvement; ?Je d? i^ ion o?^ a b" may 
?he lull u??7i.?Hnn Vh''"" °^ Powerlessness and may stifle creativity and 
rather than human resources; policies and procedures may hinder 

Hnn^M^? Hl^r^^^^^?^^®*^*!^® conniunication , healthy interpersonal rela- 
mlmK!^]^ J ^Scision-n.aking and problem-solving, and needed, input from all 
members; inadequate or oppressive working conditions and facilities mav ad- 
versely affect productivity, individual development and salfsflctionrW 
nr^mrtfnn^TJ'w*' ^"P'S" job outcomes as well as lessen commitSen?; 
promotion procedures may not reward members adequately and may hold back or 
fan to recognize individuals whose talents are being wasted: oolicies and 
procedures may reward conformity and merely adequate perfo?manceihile dis- 
couraging innovations and independent thinking. 

^irsoT^a] problems of individuals may also be a source of conflict in groups: 
thj individual's lack of self-confidence and self-worth may affect his or her 
ability to contribute to the job and to interpersonal harmony. Personal con- 
flict may be reflected in attitudes and behaviors characterized by poor self- 
concept, anxiety, withdrawal, a sense of failure and Inadequacy, depression, 
discontent, inefficiency, a feeling of oppression, lack of flexibility, a 
general lack of motivation and/or cooperation, and chronic tardiness and/or 
absenteeism. ' 

Societal conditions mav be another source of conflict: racial, religious, 
ethnic, political and sexual discrimination in attitudes and practices within 
larger society may inhibit or exclude individuals or groups from participating 
in the work group through hiring practices, stereotyping, prejudiced statements 
and behaviors, unequal treatment; tensions and resentments may flare up into 
aggressive, divisive confrontations; separatist cliques and Intolerant individ- 
uals may disrupt the accomplishment of tasks and the unity of the group. 

In making these five distinctions, it must be kept in mind that often the 
distinctions are not useful in a given situation. It may be that a "conflict" 
that arises within a group setting may be the result of more than one of these 
factors. 

Resolution of group conflict must be an objective for all task groups. 
The most appropriate approach is to plan for such conflicts to occur. The 
allowance of adequate time has already been mentioned. Another objective Is 
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indlhTUsk? sroup n«*ers tp get to know e«h other 

«; m&nbera are impatient with one another 

J) ittZ ''1. f^^^f^ ^^fo^ 'they arS oompletely expressed 

e) ^^TJ^ty"^^ ^'^ euggeetiona - 

members. disagree with the leader's suggestions 

kJ m^mhZ f ''"^^T ^^^^^'^ v^derstanding the real point 

k) members hear distorted fragments of other members ' oontJ^Hons 

be aLTc1?t;5':f?.rrt^°?J^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^"^ ^^^^-^ ^^^^ can 
1. If 

-..everi/ seems impossible for practical reasons 

-some members feel the committee is too smallV 
—everyone seems to feel pushed for time, 
'-members are impatient with one another, 

. '7ote7a^t^leT' ^"^^ ^^^'^ '"^^ ^^"^^ Wen... 

••whenever a suggestion is made, at least one member feels it 
won't sattsfy the larger organization. 

Then 

'^f^fy^.f?^ li^ l^'^T i^ossible job and members are 

t^m ^^f^ ""^^^ demands made of 

them, or the task ze not clear or is disturbing, 

2. If 

"ItZJ^t f*^^^^ ^^ff^Jhey are completely expressed, 
'-members take stdes and refuse to compromise, 
—there ts no movement toward a solution of the problem. 
"l^J^^^Jl^^?^ ^etttn^ stuck on inconsequential points, 
•-mmbers attack one another on a personal Uvel in subtle wans 
-there are subtle attacks on the leadership, ^ " 

"there xs no concern with finUng a goal or sticking to the point, 
—there xs much clique fomation, ^ y^^^ 
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Then 



fitted legitimftely 1n?o the «cL?ed nrS^^n*?* ' whole that cannl? be 

proceed with its work hidden fofSJ!: "^"i" 0''<ler for a group to 

If the latter ocwr^rthen any hiJrh tlll^'n* ""'e" suppressed? 

. «A"«,aU the hidden problems to surface aoaln """"^ — ~ -l-^^^^ - 

group'us%"l?^'"Ft l«V*?;'\;^u;"'Se^''l^^ S^"""' ^^mtator. or the 
how to perform the task. fhl7wil 7 -1 thLT «.P«"nce1ved Ideas about 
beginning or sii^ply „a t Stil Jhi t re seem^ Jini'"P''?„' 31]"? " "e 
will not be really Hstenino to i-hlt !!? "I'®' latter case, thev 

aTn^t-2i1l?nf ?ho! eS^ 

this happens, fhe? :?lrt.?; K^ll trd^^eclfSrM^;^^;^ J^!" 
^.idde^"age^'dai!"^• '"^^ests the following guidelines for dealing with 

neaees^y first step teMn7elU^^T^iiJ1S:'tl'lal^„. 
'c^cT%c^if„tli'ifJ: ^ti-'^ly^.l.ing on ^ levels at 

thciughta oar. be opened ""f 

ifie groxm more if t}^,^ But mmy hidden agendas would hurt 
Sro^^^Vei*^J'bf7e^^J^/e tt^f^l A leader or 
to reoo^ise what a ^^^r^'^^rj a%'i„t1^„1^ 



2. 



J. 



5. 
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agendas and treat them legitimately ,*,'77 t 

of fe.linse of guilt abojt ^^i' a ^^l^ I' 

wo*.*. 7/*^,'!.i7 5 * Jeetin^e antf problems are ae important as 

e/r^oT^ft- ^ ' ^"i? "J- one meeti;,g out ef a 

^ aw Je very pivfiiable te a ^mcp. In auoh 



3. If 



''J!iLitfJ,t ^^'^^^^ ^".''^'^ ^eneraZ, non-operational terns, 
'-members take sides and refuse to oompromUe, 
"'each member is pushing his oifn 'plan, 

"Suggestions don 'f build on previous suggestions, each member 

seemng to start again from the beginning, 
'-members disagree on plans or suggestions, 
'-m&nbers don 't listen to one another, each waiting for a 
^ohanoe to say something, ^ ^ 



Then 



—eaah. member is probably operating from a unique, unshared 
povnt of view, perhaps because the members are loyal to 
aifferent outside groups with oonflioting interests. 

If hidden agendas are causing severe conflicts. It mav bp iKefni h^ue. 
students work through activities in the Inle^laion modu ^ on RlsSliiJg Con! 
tilll . «2" "ot an evidence of conflict is negative S^e- 

p U 1 g'aTreardeal''"'' '''''' ' ^'"^^"'"^"^ ^'^ '''^'' ^ 
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Symptoms of producttve conflict Include the following: 
4. If 

'-there is a goal whioh members mderetand and agree on - 
"mosy oormenta are relevant to the problem, 
"'"ll^^'l /^equentZi/ disagree with one another over suggestions, 
"ooments end suggestions are made with a great deal ^ff^^'''^^' 
vehemence, 

"there are oooasional expressions of warmth 

"members are frequently impatient with one another, ' 

"there %6 general movement toward some solution of the problem. 

Then 

"probdily, members feel involved and are working hard on a 
Problem, The fight being expressed is eonetruotive rather 
than destruottve zn oharaoter and reflects real interest on 
the part of members, 

resolution of group conflict Is the price that must 
be paid for group ma ntenance. and consequently for group productivity. Con- 
H^J.^ occurrence that can be dealt with bj employing sound 

•?lJnal ;.nISr ?r?n"'?KJ° ^ *° ''3*^^'' than to respond In a ra- 

nrrn^K JIc^ IS somethlngalTgroup members must be aware orV Onc e conflict 
^^oHtp H„I'f°I??^;!: objective for which the group must 

Jil rnnliJif^c"*^^ ""^^^^ • ^0 attempt to remove • 

J'Jl^^^^,^^ unnecessary, to control It Is necessary. The best criteria 
r.oM^'Jfr'll "? a conflict has been controlled is whether or hot the 

" !**r* ^9^^" ^"^ proceed toward Its terminal objective. Highly 
effective task groups can reach their objectives even if they end up with 
many more conflicts at the end than they had at the beginning of their effort. 

Sharing Leadershl£, Some of the indicators that a group is maturing include: 

• greater balance in exchange of Information by members 

• greater equity in the contributions of members to group efforts 

• ^^^^^l flexibility in sharing leadership functions among group 

A vell-balanced group is characterized by (1) an ability to complete its 
tasks in an appropriate amount of time; (2) quality products; and (3)act1ve 

io« f?IIIf"^A^'] l^f"^"^' A group can be expected to accomplish a task in 
less time if it is balanced. Students (and adults) involved in learning CGI 
Skills may believe that* balance requires group members to display equal par- 
ticipation, equal skills, and equal abilities. This would be unreaTistic, and 
Sl^lli!!!!!! 5^ counterproductive. Instead, the ideal task group balance should 
be related to the demands of the task. Certain tasks will require group mem- 
bers to either possess appropriate skills before they start or to develop them 
as they go along. The latter situation is most conmon, even among adult task 



groups. 
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prior experience reUted to the tMk! ' satlsfacto"; 

1ndlL'tor°Sr?.^k Vro'uJ^eJeSSDl't''''*!^.*? P~v1de S useful 

essential that each meSber feel ^Jai J? JP'"'"* "amonlous operation, 1 1 s 
Mature task groups can assess the ?5ntHbi««n*Srf their share. 

Information or a product - both 1^ te^rJi a member - In the fonii of 
degree to which It represents the kn^S^fh??*!*' 11*11'*^ Sroup and the 

paratlvely poor piece of work nav KSi?""*? "t J*"* ""trlbutor. A com- 
that the producer Is wSJk^nras^ard « inr'iif ^*'t <^ ""ows 

The JS?,oXreipiSs":s^?;5rss* ij^l^rnnb^c^^."^'^^^'"^ ^ 

• "Great Idea, John — we will need thatJ" 

• 'thuf?!" ''•'-•''"t you can do better than 

not ^anc^ir^1:*,*:jt*uJe''9?;Sp: Nan"^':nit'';?v«Tt*i:^''"r""' ^"^ 
work._ In an undeveloped 9?oup^h2ra^tS:^[ ^^g^^S ^?g%f ?a"5s%X^^^^^^^ 

J 

volvfl ^^e'lha'n'JhramSunrof uZl'^llir'' It 1n- 

wlth others. Its exIstlnSe ?s a Srl^J^^^*"^' T.^"^"** relations one has 
an effective unfl ^^al wlll f 1^11 'the dL"ndT,'^J^ ^J'J'^^P to become 
bers. Teachers should helo students rfr«n??I^ .2"f expectations of Its mem- 
group achleve^nt as ^ 1s%rpol?t1cal ffie! '""^^^ 

lead^r^hlp!^ Z tlll.Zt a'nf i^al7?n%""oT?.r"S'' V^^J' 
considered one of thrp?™arv Soals nJ .L?rj"*"'"*u'"*'"^ ""9 iieen 
leadershlo 1s difficult to ^finf ^JL*?""!'""- "o"e>'er, the nature of 
and group of foil oilrs. ^^e'-^nce to a specific situation 

behayioral"^^Sce"'Th"sriia'Serrh?l^ ^'^^"^ by the literature of 

people ; and. different Qu^ ??«l^l^^"*'I"!' embodied In different 

the leader all the time. characteristics and no one person should be 

sett?nn?a^L'?5r?o^;raJ5%?ffinrttW^s^^^ 
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another, and by seeing and giving Infematlon and opinions. 

are X"li?u«lln*s"in'"whi?h Tt^\l '^'il^^^K^*'' ^'Hower. but there 
to Hsten than tSbe SbTe tS talk ?h?» SKfi^JJ"*/""" '"^f'to be abU 
for keeping all the group Interested li ,3S'«HJ? P?:''"!*'"'^ necessary 
leader with IFfTs Quallt/not only flsiSnr hS? ''S""? ' " 
bers' opinions and Ideas He or thi '"ively draws out other mem- 

helps group members unllrstJnd each oth" by "lrIn\uT?„'=SV^*"< 
clear points of view. translating" opposing or un- 

bun5lnT?r;s??*;o?k]„^| 5Stll?ao™l.l"L=2:r''^*' 

togethe? the work Sf Sffferert mSf I„d*«„'S?„r»"P "''""'"S 

opposing points of view. "e™"". and finding compromises between 

Thesrti'r%rc%^^'"w"en''lhe'S?oSrha]'h'S'r,^°r ' ^^'"^ ^5 Peacemaker. 
- opposing, stro'^ly-held points of ''?hI'"S'"* or deadlock between two 
leader durina th s staae is the nn^fh; , * "^l"" e>wrge as the 

ing camps, both n le™s of i5L? ,nd JnT '•"""'^le the two oppos- 

having the trust of bo™h sides so ??.l thr?!.S! This involves 

another. It also involves skill at ^^s^JM*?"*'^*"" ^!'"' ^''^^ fust one 

Side party (teacher c ass bS^rH S? S ^"'"'^^ry must be given to some out- 

nLr.^-?nn^.?5f progress^of the work itself but also the emotiona . groSp. 
m^i?rf^ ? 1^®.°^ ^^^^ 9°^"9 0"- Unlike the evaluation, the sum- 

marizer usually does not make .ludqments about the events described. 

A good leader helps to evaluate group performance by studying how well the 
lo^ In^n'fSnSr^' ^'^S^"9 ^^l^e of different so utions ?o prob! 

itf goals. ^ ^'"^"P ""''^ ^"^^ decisions and ?each 

cnH Jlje/ole.oVvaluator is likely to be a particularly important one at the 
? °^ definite stage in a project, but it mly 

t?on ^'?^^'^^!^'"^ ^l'"'- ^^^"^^^^^ person wlth giod Lalua!^ 

^^E^n n^S'' ^^^f^^ J° ^^'°Te the leader of the group. This quality of lead- 
?hl what Is happening-(the evaluator may build on 

the work of the summanzer) but what should be happening. More than just crit- 
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a task group, cohesion Is an ess"t1^ n?Jjn%rS^*i^''"®" °f « 9^"P- ^ 
dependable Indicator of grouo cohpsion Pr®""^^*^on for growth. The most 
developed the group. the^mS^ Msllv it Li L'f'S???' P ^he more 

Ing to work toSard Its goal. If a soeclf?? tfl ^i*\stress while contlnu- 
a single leader can function well Fo? ILmJ^S® Predicted, 
everyone knows what kinds of danqers to piJ^Jl^'J" SJT''^^ situations, wher^ 
leader. aangers to expect, an officer makes an effective 

In student task groups, however, several kinds of stress my occur: 
• Ir'derst'an7''°" ' ''''''''' "'"Plex for students to 

. The group has Insufficient resources for the task. 

■ . The group members do not have sll the skills needed for the task. 

ar«ng*%h^'seS;°S?vi;i^ls'w°ho'"]n"bes\le'i;e"%L*'1?l"' I'^'V'^ 
t1on of groups that have develSoed into7u„J5?ir°'"' P''^"*- Otiserva- 

1t may bl difficult to tell whS u nSJJiJinS' f^iS^ tJ?'"" il"^*^ Indicates that 
Vet If one Interviews grou^Sbers'^l^I^ hLl*2„^*:?5;^ at any given tine, 
person who acted as leider for a Mrtaln tSsk! "^"'"^^ identifying the 

str^Ses'^'tS^JSIur^^^irislnlS'th^SSr '"'"l^ ?"^§" "^^ allow 
develops the abn ty to sumoinft^^S'' ?„"f "3?'"^ "! "I^^eulties that one 

deprive them of oJ^o^'t^nS^^f Je^^fi^^SJI^Sfn^nlNn'^G?! '''''' ""^ 

maintenan«"Rj SJowth"siJle1t"r21? ^"""^O"' «f 9™"P 

While it works o^^l'ta g u's"" tSrrltr'Nhe'llaLJ'Jltc.'" '"^ 
needs to help the group ma1n?ain Useiras'iell «'help'in| U groS.'""" 

uTtV^ly'. 'ZIX le^flr }^J"nV.r''.°: c^Snge th^SlheTg^'up m' m ers 

'^mJ'^a^lJH '^9~"P one or more of several sources or bas?: 

pS^r Lses ca^M?.°. E"""" legitimate than others UgiJ^mjH^' 

S?oup ^llentJSeSt^*'^ ' * f'-'-'P "'thout'a lot of 
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FIVE BASES OF POWER- 



rRewa rd \ A group member may have power because he or she can re- 
ward other members— for Instance, by giving them money, material 
goods, or high positions within the group. 



! Hunishmenn A group member may have power because he or she can 
punish other members — for Instance, by throwing them out of the 
group, taking away some special privilege, or even physically 
hurting them. 



Position 1 A group member may have power because he or she has a 
nigh position in the group— for instance, the leader or president. 



I Personal influence^ A group member may have power because he or 
she has such an outstanding personality that the other members 
respect him or her and want to do what he or she says — for in- 
stance, if he or she is especially friendly, kind or honest. 

[ ExpertiseH A group member may have power because he or she has 
some special knowledge or skill which the group needs for com- 
pleting a certain project. 



Power in a group may be distributed in different ways.. Most of it may be in 
the hands of one person or of a small part of the group, or power may be shared 
among group members as the situation develops. 



Planning . In order to be able to plan effectively, a group needs to be able 
determine the nature of the task, identify resources available and obstacles that: 
may hinder Its accomplishment, generate alternative approaches to accomplishing it 
and choose the best one, work out the details, and. evaluate their planning.' This 
process may. be broken down into a series of steps. 

The first step In good planning is to understand the job that has to be done. 
Before the group actually begins planning, all members should understand the task 
be committed to It. In considering the nature of the task to be don,e, the group 
should ask itself: 

1. What Is the job? Does everyone understand it? 

2. Does everyone agree to go along with It? 

An understanding of the task can be developed by Investigating and deciding 
the following: 

- What has to be done? 

- When? Is there a special time limit? 

- Who must do It? The entire group. Individual group members, someone 
outside the group? 

- Where must It be done? Is there a special place? 

• Why must It be done? How does it relate to the group's goals and 
purposes? Is there a special reason for doing the job that will make 
a difference in planning? 



- Ask for other Ideas. 

• Bargain for changes. 

- Refuse the task. 

- Try to change the minds of the minority. 

• Insist on a majority decision. 



lIl%h?f°Io 1'" good planning Is for the group to know what resources It will 
Us resources ire: ' ^'''^ '^'"^^ ^^"^^ when considering 

^' S*JE.w^^^^S^° have that might be used In this iob? 

2. Has anyone 1n the group ever done this type of work before? Uhst 

t^^'Z'llll I"'*^^^''"!' or the group hSve that might bl'related 
. to the job? These past experiences can be an Important resource 
for our group. How could we build on them or use S !his job? 

3. What equipment, supplies, and money does our group have' The 
availability of these may determine whether the group can do the 

JOD St A 1 I • %i 

4. How much time is available and when Is It available? Time is a 
very important resource. Do we have enough time to do this job? 

When the available resources have been considered, the group will have 
determined the potentials of Its members, the experience, the equiDment ' 
SncL"fE the money, and the time available for acc1r;pl?shing i?s tisk. 

Sl^shlnS ?he ""'^ '"""^ °' '^^'"'^"''^ P^^"^ 

Ill!/flr^,5^®2 the group should take in order to plan well is to think about the problems 
that lie ahead. This step will help the group to identify obstacles to avoid or to 
overcome in the accomplishment of its task. Questions the group should ask 
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T. What things about the job Itself might make It hard for us to do It? 
?. What things about the group might make It hard fcr us to do the job? 
3. -What things about the situation might make it hard for us to do the job? 

In answering these questions, the group should decide what effects such problems 
and obstacles might have on its ability to do thi .iob. The group may also wish 
to discuss how to solve the problems or avoid the obstacles it has forseen. 

When the third step in the planning process has been completed, the group will 
have considered as many as possible of the obstacles that might lie ahead of 
It in accomplishing its task. 

The fourth step in planning is to think about different ways to do the job. The 
three preceeding steps in the planning process comprise the fact-finding and 
information-gathering phases of planning. Identifying alternatives Is the first 
part of the creative part. Some strategies for generating alternative plans are: 

1. Get suggestions from all group members. Do not judge the worth of 
any alternatives at this point. 

2. Try brainstorming ideas. Have someone record the 'ideas on paper so 
they can be judged later. 

3. Try to decide what the group might do in case, of unforseen changes 

of plan. How might such changes affect the group ' s' abi 1 ity to do v / 
the job? ^. 

4. What are the most likely changes in plan that might occur? How 
would they affect the group's ability to do the job? Thinking 
about such changes now and trying to make the plan flexible 
enough to include them will make the completed plan more effective. 

When the group has finished generating alternatives, it will have produced a • 
set of alternatives from which it can choose a final plan of. action. 

The fifth step is to study the different ways, which is the reflective step in the 
process. The, decisions that the group has already made about the nature of 
the task, the resources of the group, and the obstacles that mey hinder the 
accomplishment of the task will generate criteria for selecting an alternative 
to follow. It is important that the group review the decisions made about 
the task, resources, and obstacles befpre deciding on a plan of action. 
This step ensures consistency between the plan and the nature of the task, 
the resources of the group, and the avoidance of obstacles to the group's 
action. When this step is completed, the group will have determined 
formally the criteria for selecting a plan. 

The next step is to choose the best plan of action. Based on all previous steps, 
the group now decides on a plan of action. If none of the alternatives generated 
in the previous step seems to be acceptable, the group should consider one of 
two actions; 

1. Combining two or more alternatives; 

2. Brainstorming more alternatives. 

If the group is still unable to decide, it should consider going back to the 
first step and re-thinking the task, its understanding of the job and its 
commitment to it 
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d«?ded on a Sl!^ JJ'.^hJL*^"^^''?" H «mpleted, the group win have 
to Burt.m .JiiS P^*" 0^ •ction which the o»'oup- decides 

Se^^^eloSrcS! fnS^^^^!!^^•'";* "^^^ cons^tent^lth She tHk. 

we resources, and avoidance of the expected obstacles, 

dt't.nVl7?*"V°''' P^*"- '""St agree on the specific 

1. What exactly win be done? 

2. Who win do It? 

• 3. Where and when win It be done? 
4. How win It be done (what are the procedures to fonow)? 

•JL^JS^S details arc decided en, they should be recorded on paper and coole* 
Ind in.S5.rJh.I°;j^ ,^^"2 ^'^^^^^^^ the plan mSkH U fomS 

Should consider the process It followed In demising the plan Jnd'ask ItseTf: 

1. How well did we think about the job? 

2. How wen did we think about our resources? 

3. How well did we think about possible problems? 

4. How we did we list different w^s to do the job? 

■ alll ilL^U^^^'i^ 5^°!^ different waysNto decide which was best? 

How good, were the standards we used In deciding? 

6. How well did we choose a plan? 

7. How well did we work out the details of the plan? 

8. How can we Improve our planning? 

SJeJiJSlMJfS cLnrSJ'JL^^?^ ^'^^^ ^''^ evaluated Its work on the 
e^!w?nB tho^^ !?! St the p anning process, fiembers sHould be mrz that- 
evaluating their planning will lead to Improved planning in the future. 

Hopefully, a group of adults Involved In planning a career education or other 
SowfSlr? consdously follow th^ pro«ss stej^^^^^ 

However. It win be useful to understand the process, and to use this understanding 
lnd^nI?LJ^'?.J' done'carefjlly at the bSginniSgf 

minimized? ^^^^^^tion processes, many problems end mistakes can be avoided or 

««coc7lr??-^mr^' '^^^ °^ the steps In the planning process Involved 

?m^n^5?^?^°^ resources available to the group for use In dbing a job. It Is 
Important to understand tha^: there are many kinds of resources. Resources can 
l?^"wMMrH°:i' '^^^^^ infomatlon. experience. attituSI o^ even available 

llu tL mlio accomplish Its task or maintain group cohesion, as 

well as the more familiar categories of money and materials. 

^0 9';o"P interaction, the most Important resources to be aware of are 
SnJnJo w?!"*^ ^/ the group members themselves. The group will find it useful to 
Initiate discussions that might bring to light talents and background in members 
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nay help in identifying these t?»its.'^* " D"*"? Personality inventori. 

Kinds Of persona, resources which ^ight be useful i„ a task group include- 

1: ?-?^"sknill"5e^,"li^t^fl"^X«h^'^ transportation, 
in a crisis, spreading enJhuslLrpeace-makin? Ih? If^'i "I" 

* ;%;r5e%^i:-o^1S: I" -e?^o?^]ot^^ 

rF'^™^"^^^^^^^^^^^^ ™^ ^^PPen that an 

could be useful to the arouo if ^^«?Kif JE^"*"" « to what personal resources ' 
these differences of opIMon'. tllKg to d^nJff '"^^^^^ the riasons for 

been used by group members as a basis for ?he ^^M^o"^''''? or evidence that have 
a person's ability to use a skill in . -L L""'?*""- the final analysis, 
truth in this arei. ^" ' 9*^" situation will be the determinant of 

pK;slc?rma"e?[a?i1^d1nfTrSa"t7?^ "''tVu IZ',"''-' '''' ^""^ include 

to get materials, pay for oeoole's'tlmB .l! ""Poi-tant factor, and the funds 

aspects of the T«k ^t hand ?an be traded off tn'alf't ft^Jt. Time. Talent; and 
there 1s little time for a job. aettlm mSrl ^L'?* ? ^"'^ instance, if 

whereas If staff is small, the task maJ^?ill SfSl* '"iPu^^'P so'^e the problem 
When both time and talent arriimited ^he list iJ.f?^''"'''!'' 9'"*" time, 
is important that a group be abte to anal!« ""^ to be modified. It 

the demands of the tLk lo tha? adlSsJ^-i^I'maV^'^e'^Seirnele^sriy'^ - 

b':™;s"Slne;^??7findXS^e?;el"?n'l1o'sNJfr the Job cannot be done, 
than they think ihey need. When enough wLll,? P?f<t1on of having fewer resources 
a surprising amount'may be done w?th fllrpHl^g-^ji'Jtte"? ^"^''""iOn are used."'_ 

there °:;irgrobabl; -^e i^nS^^er^'rJellsilSs^^'o^L'iL*''';." " ^'■""P. 
decisions are taken will depend on a Sumter • which these 

the thing to be decided to the task and to th» „^o',""' '""^""^"a the importance of 
make It. the potential consequences if thrJi^'r'"'P,'*""'*'''' the time available to ■ 
and traditional leadership styfes of orJS^ t^lV"" """9. the cultural values 
constraints on the decisiSn-raking pr^wsf. P°'^""l l^al 

n ?hou?dt'mlSe" ?rth1 s??Sat?ora"^h:n"r '"^rlhlsl? 'T/ 

appropriate decision may have unfortunate rs,ul J. rt "p"*' « theoretieai 

ways in which a decisiof, in I group ly be made"' ''^"e'-ent 

??™°t^e'''yl'"S}n,\^g%:S;'''?,na^':S^'-w*? ''P-^'^th no input 

routine that it would be a wast I ^^V ^! decision is so simple or 

ror instance, if a ^?oSp' l^f^^l^-l^^- Vl^^^ii'^ 
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«uW J^nWr,?3lH^TM^ «nt to get sOppHes 

consulting the other painters Uniit^flli ?"? 3^ t*"* """s* "^s out of stock without 
emergency. If there 1s a fire In Ihf bu^i d?*S^''<""'-"'»''<"9 "'so desirable In « * 
department and the ethers shoS,r,e'S:e'':J^?:S?'d?s"Lf|[^rthS"'™"i?trr!' ^ 

7™plrtrn?"iroT??'|?^?r,M^Jfl! S!r"" not work well if the"dec1Slon Is an ' 
For Instance, the he d of I eZiny So^lS L""??,'* J'^e successfully Imple^lnMd. 
product and then order the others fn ?h..^ Ill-advised to simply design i new 
may have flows the leader did nM lee o/?SE*"): J" ^'i'^y'^ tfie design 

Peop e will often not support wl^k'tS lmS^.^L'*"''^ ™>' ""t "e appro??iate. 

1nvo,ved._ They may feel^^at Mde*? l^l^^^l 

'^'^icl'lr^^^^^^^^^^^ for the group leader to ask the 

making the decision alSne. and doel 1„vS?«^%'if^2"- ^J^' fairer thin ' 

still has the final 'sav-so' «nS » ^ ^'''"'P so™ extent. But the leader 

it " a d1f?e^'nne2ls'lS '"'lh.'2 '^'^^ ^'s^« 

•It. and thus may not support the declsMn"\Je"'«o°Sgh U 2a™"?„5o"veS 'iTn 

I!;rffi!'STh%%VJ^l'1^\\%^r depends on the personailty of 
consensus In the decision, they will I!nMrt ?J *ri*!.*°,*''B'"*" group's 
to what group mentiers say the discusslSE " P'^' "<> »ttent1on 

Where the leader's autho? ty is e"^™?; h Hf" ""I ''*PPe''ed. In cases 

. In the area Involved, the group mayl^wni nS'fS .5! T it* 5« 'P«='«' expertise 
they agree with it. The dinge" when the ilSL J.c*"??*^''* decision whether or not 
the group will compete to imlress him/her P''"^'' that members of 

wants to hear rather than exprlnina their ^.f?' t^ey think the leader 

between group members and lekdir o?^^SnI "Pll^ons. Unresolved confHcts 
a h,dden agenda and -de Jje'tble^SeTimXe^tJSi^'XneclJl" « 

^oT^i:^s^a*^^y™?h^'^l!d^rb*rh^ 'r^i^xiT' p--n is 

hand. For instance, if a company lslh?nk no ,h«^rs"'? the problem at 

c"h^i2e"S}":^i'c^-:??nVis ii-^'"'"" - 

P^TsT e%e'n!*^??-Sf;"?s^1'c7|IJ \;!-rr^ ^" the group agrees on which 
because he or she is popular or has soiSe ori;,J°J!'?r* J"""""* ""^ ""ed an "expert" 
actually knows any mo^e'about'tte'lubj^ct^JhlJ thritheM^JirnS?!''" °' 

«11l''So?*re1Si^:''S |;4aVSe1? Sf ']u«o?rrriI%V^*^ l^le^ntition of the decision 
feel that the expert Is a 'knoS-U-Sll • E^l*?? Jk""""' Sometimes group memb"s 
they may not be very interested in VdL~i^J''J^ ™'P"t the expert's advice, 
if the whole group U goinTto^hlSe to%l-rroJ? ?hI'SJ "^^I" cSntrlbute! 
for the expert to give advice rather Iha'S m^kin^g tte SeclllSn'alo'n™' 

SeJl^lJSinnrtTlS^?! ?ol?5:nh°e" JfaJ%?'o"i^r?H"a%^!K*^* " »P^"^- " 

group members want. Opinions can Se"o?[e??:3'- "veVtllV'' ""irfSlim^t^St'int 
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out. If there are many different options tho 111 llll^ °P'"^°" "ot worked 
Choice of only a small part of Jhe jroup!* ^'^^ ""'^ represent the 

J?oup\'^ ge'tt^e'ihlrrfo^r 1^]^a^Se'V^"^t^"^ 1^ ^--^ers Of a 

wen if there ii enough time to tfke "1 w^t! ^""^.t^^ ^P*'"^' a^so works 

It does not work well if sS^e of the Jrhun n^^I """^^^ enough for discussion, 
qualified to make the decic?nn th-n nJIf*^"?""'®^^ ^^^^ knowledgeable or 

out the 'goodies a a sJ Ls no t wor^ l^' ""^el 
needed to implement the decision! ^ group support will be 

L°Je%'lrSayS^^"s^;;e'^,.%Vrt"?sTn «bout in 

committee to study some issue and roke a decis?or«n ?f the group names a 

without having been planned, as wh^ twS or thr« Ih .^ofnetimes it seems to happe 

Sained Us plT^^S'Jr.^fn^^JL^^^ 2h'Sfrf\''M;'" ^he minority Is and hc« It 
group's permUsion. then Us declsloJ J!?„''^ ^^^^ '"" ""^ ^he leader with the 
If the minority is nade ud of win u J!^.'*^" group support. This is especially tw 
partieular decis on™a group of |»er?s? ^rM'fhT*"^ qualified to make this 
careful consideration of problems and of i Jl IJ/m ^" 9™"? <'<»• their 

minority decision is made by ra?lrlSdira 'Jhf r^?"^; « 
refuse to help carry it out. '"""'"S- "^est of the group may feel resentful an. 

easii;'":e'^t1o'ml?e" eJel^^^ilL^'V^^^eeVJ^:? ^""'P "ery large and cannot 
would be confusing! In ihis kinSVsifuat^oS jh"? U?'^ ""i' <'«<<*e 

want to appoint cimmittees to hand?e ?e?^all H'n5^ """^r ""J' 

can be handled well by a minority include tJn.l^hf^r '^"isions. Decisions that 
and those which affect sma 1 pins Sf the Ir^tl t^A^. 'I! ""J"' important. 

A minority decision usually dSes no? work 2e™^^? the illiliTu ^""P"""*- 
will require work from the entire group. decision is very important or 

o??1ce"tn ?he"tue^ Smes'%h'e ™!nH%".''''?"-""''^^"" ^'"t^'' Political 
discussion. The group mav talk unH^ ri*^ decision may or may not involve group 
its rember^ can s2p?o?tror s^SeoSe ia! mLril^L?? ' "t^^" t^" half 

or -no' on it immediately: ^ ' ""e group vote 'yes' 

UU'rl'l'^ tnnSa"n^1? "J V;uririT^?riseJ:i%;|J'jeL\^"" 
i:s1u^*f Jn?^^"^e^e^^r r^!,2;:lfhe ?s£C'''T 

minority maV fe'^fZ? ^T&^'^^iS'^jr,,^^^^^^^^^^ '"e 

"^X s^^;o;:|'?~L™^^e' ?v^5V^^^^^^^^ to",■;^^^„^rd^^i 

mos% intllligint: ir^^ora^ pin Sf'^'thl'^rSSJ best-inforned. 
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group agrees upon (unan-^ISf-aldslonr'hS? ^S*" °? "'''^J everyone In the 
group understands. 40^1? h« hlir!2.';hiS*.ii ' Oeelslon which everyone In the 
fi«s had a chance to Sre ent hit or her views ft'Jr?"? •'^'e,""'"" J" ""leh everyone 
t.i,porarny supported e^n* SyS^Su^^rtJ^lwhrdylllrel JJtil?! ''''' 

fo'r"l!r:h"ole''rroSp! 'lfV~t le^sUnds^'tJf^r? effectiveness 
has had a chance to express l3eSI o? fee^1^=. iJ^„?*fI'^;!I '2'' f*?'' I** 
to have group support. The dellslSn is . J?? *I* •'e^'s'"'' 's "wst likely 
real wishes and to fit with Jtfnl??. *lso most likely to represent the group's 
kinds of being successf^n]! liSpllwMted. * """" "'^her chance than'other 

for the sake of peLe. r^sellt^i^rS^I'sVhfSSeraiJlfi^l ^Ima'iVSrSlJId. 

or'SSIh:'a"^d':hin U I'Mlll eiervSnriJlh^"'''"" Is complicated, or 1n>portant. 
well If a decision must be reHhed oul^klv l*?? f"""' 'PP'^"" work 
to reach such a decision Inl praeticll UnStt'LSflS"'' "«essary skills 

usually unneccessarv f the insttsr In 5r2J5 2^"I*: / consensus decision is 
the time newssary to have a fill o^uS f,!''*? ^* "Umportant-- 
spent in doing soJJethilireUe. -' "^ <• - Hussion on such a natter might be better 

part fr5^^yday'li;es'''''D«J^rn„c'';^'*f evaluation is an importent 

o^l^^e^tc"„:^^7re^1ns15;'r tde^tV ^iTt ^" 

<.cis?S:"?n3 ?rcli:i,VaM5Jr!;. ll'SZTt^ 

*UbS"to!^Tj9;r^"'"°" ^"'P'•""^'^"^ San Francisco. CA: Far West 
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?«1o7 wM'2h'may*°re^'!;it'f;c„'"3i??f" 'AJ'J' *'ternat1ve courses of 

eo^psrative benefits and fMsiJjiUy?* ' specified lii Ur« of 

T^r[^^^?Sa^1"o^r;Ss^^^^^^s?p5^^^^^ 

Sells'??^! tn^oria^^ ?"-^ tXir 

by those involved; M h d ?f1cui J^freJllSa't?!!! '"2 5»".not%e s elfled 

the proeess of eolleetlng artd braMl2?nr«uH2"i"*?? » fsHure to separate"- 
subjective consideration! surrSSding ?hM^«Ms!' ^'""'^ Infonnatlon frSm the 

with the subject 1ve'faet™s SnterinS ntS jrH????«i"^''T"''" "e balanled 

any importance can be clas^fie^as^OTB?etelvrW »" 

^?t?Sa;^y^:s^^7;reftcS:'^""^^""•^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

JS«fSle"ln°?o°n!;a??on*?1SS;"'?S;4a't]"nhe" l?ke*?1^SS§'?h?r^'''"'.'?J^-' ^^'^ best 
made. To be of the greatest valur ?h<. Mi» "J?"'' * S""" decision will be 
and interpreted in a way that J ll'allJ^ TrJ'"" identified, collected, 

considerations Important to the deci^lS; make«? subjective 

some way of monitoring its proaress .nS rllLll^lV 9'*"P s*""'"! establish 

plan, account for any d ffe?en?2 ind ^H?f,rj''flfJ"y.f""P»'^ with its 

needed. If the grouo knows at ?h.' J"".!**''*'" «et1v1t1es or the plan as 
be needed for a delisloS! its pUns ?o 2S JLJ"?; f^^tj'" "inds of information will 
into its regular funltioning p?o?edu«s so information should be incorporated 

hastily and inadequate l/at the 1«t m1nute!^ " «"«ted 

2h"ich':f?nrS?e?S? t^JhoirwhJ'musS'ma'Jf'r^^''-'* 'H"-"^ P-^^^nted in a way 
be clear to other e ements In thf crhL? i^*"*'"^' dependent on it. and which will 
activities being eval3a?ed. ""o are interested in the 
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SESSION III 
■ Native African C.r«.r ^rthmt 

are used by the IndiJnJUS,^?;.^' "h" teaching methods we""n"d"*' 

child's approach to Uarnlns. and hfl2 iMfJ^S"^" '!'*«"^ eondltl6n the Indian 
classroom. Unfortunately emn?;.??^ thtf Information can be used In the 
lone, and that llttiriTdlffic^uU 'to*locate!^* research In this area has been 

' LSS^?"-^^^^^ on Indian Education could 

skins, but to Impress the •aliw? tJJ?!^!!? ''"PonsibiHty not to teach 

Traditional Tn^tan Tgaeh^n>| m...^^.... 

Is thS^^n'?t^rd^'^L^'^"In'd1a^'L^'^^ ^^^^^^^-^ of this discussion 

for several thousand years i23<Jn ^I??^^^®7 "schSols." Nonetheless 

Opols^no;^^%d%^ ^t"»Se^e«^^^^^ . 

then a. the «ans b. whlc? l^^ Xt^ 1% ^^^J^. 

Susan'!].^f^^^^^«4iK;S''as*?o^?o"ws*?' '"■•'"S' Oregon. 

."Js »^ue^'«;^^:,^'^^J•^^r;^^"^^s]"^f?" p-"'^'' 

which of course Incudes i?st«JSS.'/S?'= f ).observatlon. 
participation; .„3'|3llrlJ,\t^\Svf?L??P-ls1?f.testlng.«* 

Let J «nslSer"lh1m''ln"a"l???ir,«*?e'Sel'?{!'' f'""- 



* Tr^'o'l'!.!."\'.°^L\^f%??,^!'j;'" l^^c^on . Indian Education.- a 

*' l."^^^"^s^l:•c«!'Ya^u^?^"^^^^^^^^ * cumcuiu. r.,HH. 

»ent. 1976. ' . ^" «k»raiory tor Educational kesearch and Develop. 
run"i^n 0^ jlgf^ fS"!!^!^???? for Appropriate Speech" ,n. 
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■ Observation. Philips reports that older women on the Warm Springs reser- 
vation reminisced about being required to watch their elder relatives tan hides 
when they were very young, rather than being allowed to play. In a society 
where there was no separation between work and family life, just as there was 
no separation between family life and education, children had amplr opportunity 
to observe how necessary tasks were done. k kk ^ 

History, religion, and ethics were transmitted to the young by story 
tellers, or by the great spoken and danced dramas of the ceremonial cycles 
among tribes such as the Hopi or the Pawnee. In these' Instances, too. the 
l.'^li *^2M^^^"r?^.F '^SJf? or listen, but not to participate. A participant 
at the National *nd1an Bilingual Education conference In 1973 comnented. "The 
Indian style for teaching Is to tell a story to Illustrate the points to be 
taught to the child... the child Is not told to do this or that to the story."* 

^ Supervised participation . Philips defines this as "...the segmentation 

^ ^ask Dy an older relative, and the partial carrying out of the task or one 
of Us segments by the child." This begins at a very early age. and tasks would 
be suited to a child's strength and comprehension, such as collecting firewood, 
pounding clay for making pottery, etc. "Such activities Involve a small amount 
of verbal Instruction or direction from the older relative, and allow for 
questions on the part of the child. Gradually the child comes to learn all of 
the skills Involved In a particular process, consistently under the supervision 
of an older relative who works along with h'im." This mode of Instruction Is 
particularly convenient In an extended family situation, where grandparents or 
other older relatives are available and have close relationships with the young 
children. Children also learn from older siblings and other children, and by 
participating In games which simulate life tasks. 

Unsupervised practice . Jwo comments from the bilingual conference are of 
Interest nere— "...an Indtan child learns by trial and error (they are) ex- 
pected to learn to cope with things by themselves...", and "You just repeat 
the process until It comes out right. You must have a positive, forward- 
looking approach. This Is. really a cultural approach to acquiring a skill." 

For Instance, a little boy may want to learn to be a hunter. He listens 
to his father tell hunting stories. He watches his older brothers playing 
shooting games. His grandfather makes him a little bow and shows him how to 
hold It. Then he goes out by himself and practices, and practices, until at 
last he Is able to bring a rabbit home for supper. That Is his examination. 
The point here 1s that the learner Is self-motivated, he goes at his own pace, 
he practices where no one else will be able to see his failures, and the only 
"test" that counts Is the one he passes. Carried Into the religious area, this 
pattern Is typical of many Plains and Great Basin tribes, where Individuals 
spent long periods In Isolated vision-quests, returning when they had acquired 
spiritual pow^r, new skills, or new songs or ceremonies. 



* National Indian Bilingual Education Conference, 1973 Proceedings, National 
Indian Bilingual Education Conference, BIA Indian Education Resources Center, 
Box 1788, Albuquerque, New Mexico, pp. 25, 30. 
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sett1^r^s^^ha^^^s^^^^^^^? Native A.en-can . 

Immediately obvious to the student anri »ii IJi'I^^^f.^®^?^ P'-esented Is 
personal reference or obs^vat1Qn of J^- II "S^'^uctlon Is Illustrated by 
"Sioux teacher, " VosJar SoSeS^^^^ A painting entitled 

painted on his tepee to two bois Ev^n mJ^r^ exploits / 

.to Incidents which had tak2n%ce a? S«r?I!c^^P^f'' ^'^"^^ ^® references 

oT« J^dilldSal tos"is S. ""'"'"''"/"^''*''* friendly help 
The Indian Learner 
Values 

soc1eMes?'u'^"?s" iSprrt'ln;'?? c'Snslde'r'w'L?'/?^ ''''''' ^n^^'^n 
Indian ch Id's apprbach to iLrMno a^S^^J"!^"''*^ ""^y af^'ect the 

between Indian an^S^dern Ame?icln^;«^^;^/^'^®^5°"^''"^^ differences 
The list is fairly ^tlnsiSr inS it ioroJ? V"^ ^1^^ °" P^Se-* 
the classroom " becomes * nu^f 11 ^^^omez easy to see how in many cases 

American culturiivalSera?tSmS^^ t^? * representing white 

Children ^o^wl" \h"]e"Ja?u«"JJr?n\ol^^^^^^^ °" ' 

probllmf a're ?J1u^1c^'^Sm me^1^^"^^d^'^5"5 "^^^ ^^^^^^ ^° ""^e 
"--MPa1^s«^^^^^ 

present a more subtle proble" organization and instructional strategies 



* SrSns:i?rNo:X*?/l9l|):t''§2!'"''" -"S^ts." Transaction, (New 

* McKinley, Bayne, Nimnicht, 0£. cit., p. 16. 
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Indian Cultural Background Stresses 

, cooperation 
wisdom 

protection of envlroninent 
sharing 

sharing 

"present" rather than "future" 
oriented 

Independence of tribal groups 
respect for tradition 
old age as a time of reverence 
food gathering, hunting, fishing 
observation 

close ties to homeland and the 
> extended family 

group status actively pursued 
(inappropriate to work for 
individual status) 

restitution 
peace and politeness 
happy human relationships 
endurance 

Intense and highly personal 
relationships 

character as a source of status 



Modern American Values and Goals^ 
Incorporated Into and Reinforced 
by the Educational System 

competition * 
technology 

manipulation pf environment 
commercialization 
amassing capital 
delayed gratification 

national Interdependence 
modernism 

youth as the "golden age" 

Industrialization 

science 

nobility and the nuclear family . 
striving for increased individual 

S M wUS 

punishment 

confrontation 

Individual achievement 

devotion to the "new" 

casual Impersonal relationships 

educational degrees as a source 
of status 



method of .;oXnf„g*\*?ude«* TdJ the??!!! ^^l\t JI".^' • ""A^"^ 
contrast to the Indian w«l .. «» considerable 

group ftrst. As B?id ha*J'a"n' Ren d'^SStJ 'Sit^'-lJ^t'^.tSf I'H'V"' 

tS!lJrr?**S "I*? ""In^onned non-Indians believe, the 
Indian student Is competitive. One has only to look at 

.JhUM?!'!".?"^''' ^^--'wn students Mjoy In 

iJJ]!!^'*.*' ?'sprove this myth. But the type of com- 
. fS5 J 2" " f*"""""*' classroom whlch^slnglef Sut 
Individuals and puts one student against another Is con- 

t^/L^" """^^ students are taught « hSme 

and may only serve to embarrass these' students and create 

cSSL^nJfJ!!* "•♦J**""'* "hool and teacher-. * * 

open classroom, on the other hand. In 
hilf Jk*"* 'Jy*"' "^welf and which encourages 

o^^e" « "ore satlsfletory 
?™nIJ!'!y?h"f*''fJ Native American student to . 

compete within the framework of his own value system.* 

whlch'feMSrel'a'^lellb'le S^e^TsM™ ^^^l'' •ducatlon." 

D?fl?JJc^^"iLSf"r°^ «?d direct the Interaction In small group 
Sf In5^^;•;^5^^ ^? * '^'"•'®d contrast between the behavior 
iL].t^t* and non-Indian students. It Is in such contexts that 
Indian students become more fully Involved in what the v are Ho<nn 
UIMM '' ''4 ^'O'-^ ""til if ?s' cSm^l tldf 

talking a great deal to one another within the group, and comoetinQ. 
with explicit remarks to that effect, with the other groups.!?* ^ 



*** cJnfSJ^^Sn^^JVS''/"?''® 5^"*"^' The Indian Child and Education (The 
Ud!!'c2nad?).^ '"^ P^'-enf.ieacher ^ederatio^, Mid-welt Litflo. 

* k^ric^^n Jafnf^'VJ""* !r^"^^ "Open Education .nd K.fi.. 
American Values," Educational Leadership (O ctober, \9Hh 

** Philips, op. cU., p. 84. 
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applied tS both cMld?M adSui. It ?s «sSml5"JJ,^''?h!':S.r:i^?' 

"Chn rfr-n anH J° ponwunUy. Kluckhorn and Lelghton write- 

peoDle "* Tm1\c Jn rSnhi. J?'^*"^ » ^'"0"' ^he child to very old 

mi lk. Child (e well? V ?h?lidiSr.Vl assumption In manySchools 

controlled for h^^Sn ooL .ni^l*^ Inferior being who must te 

is Jot e??c1ted by Te leacher?"* worthwh11e\o say that 

^tt^f^nfJ^r ^'"PorJa"^ value difference between the two cultures Is In their 

?i?£fn5?y^;e"gr^nte;?-^"^' ' ^^^^^-9 exc^slvXa^d'Sls- 

Ina e!!lsJ?*^Thr"J^I^^'.5° ^5? lecture/discussion approach to teach- 

M^f,-!?!^ D 'open education" concept has already been discussed 
McKinley. Bayne. and Nimnlcht have some other suggestions: " 

Another theme which emerged from our data is that Indian 
students are most enthusiastic about learning when it is 
tJnirJ?^?^ ^^""Kf creative activities which let the 
student express himself in diverse ways. Creative writinq 

ZlVJl^: 1?°^®] ^"^^^ popular when inte- 

classroom projects. . .Instructional methods which ' 
emphasize creative activities appear to be more effective 
than those which are based on prograrrmed learning,. .However . 
both approaches seem to work and to yield fare more satis- 
factory results than lectures and oral classroom drill.* 

The Problem of Language 

th« problem of cultural conflicts is the fact that perhaps 

^n!^mJnn''' ^"''"^"9 difficulties among Indian students is 

vo^i^]^"^?!?' °' inability to corrniunicate in English, either written or 

la^gJage ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^n^^i^h Is the students' only 



"New'^S^rk'^oSiblldayt'lle^^^^ D. . Jhejlavaio (Revised Edition). Garden City, 
*Wax. R. . "The Warrior Dropouts," Transaction (April, 1967). pp. 40-46 
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that n^e^'L?,^'^^'^^^^Sn^*^o^l^^^s''i^'.r^*' f^?"" "y the fact 

for a student to speak tn thfelaSsJLS^ffi*""!"^"' " «Ppropr1ate 
bal partleipatton Snrother ?yp« |r£oJL^J*!;J'''''" **<eh gblerS ver- 
eoBTiunfty's social <nteraettMs;« P*'^*""^^^ In-the... 

««.plJ?nt''o"?'^i^."?„"5f:n%M2«JJ "-^ents ^, ^ 

Is some evidence thai thU pP^Jlem %,* bri<t?«.nj''fS*!J'^^ Ttiere 
to create a warm, flexlb e IS? ""t^9ated if the teacher is able 

students. Philips .nalylU'lhl^rrSSll™ l;''!;:^^;^",^ "PP'^t with 

ieJbaf^y^ih^S'Jhlr^urriJeiralnn*? rl""' P'^"«^P«te 
dents. Secondrthey J" "her «u- 

the point at which speHhlKJ^ ? IV^J^^/L 
« it is durlno sessions whfnJf. 5 "'Jtated by the teacher, 
the whole elasl " I sMlforc^^* 'T^'''*^'* «""'''"9 "^th 
reluctance tS be Juced^ ^ Ihl PieaJe?^h?I?° ""'"ereble 

Sttr^Sle"rsV"- »;^ta«|H:^^^s 

For e,Xie"! rle^"a^e-^2?o^^^*S^^M ?nlo?^1IJ{; 

w]rrno'i;e"a'J??s!'o"nt??iJ3 Jf"??:'?!!'?,??" TJ? 
rolled in 8th grade of a toshfnJJn„ Pkw''''"'.'"?''''* 
reading two to^Jx^S^rdes^JIflC'^^S ^11' flJe"!."" 

poln\"ul ?ha{"wt'S''Ha%'UradS?I?ir I«J1«n intelligence, it should be 
to Indian children in ttl l94^l?"hrfoSnTtiS? J^^M" Per^on^ance tests 
better than similar groups of white chilSren "* ^' « «^ 



Philips, o£cit., p. 78. 
* Philips. Ibid., p. 85. 



^eslf "?he'pe;fi;na"nc'; orin'di^n'cMlS^on"" l"^^^°rnt and the Draw-a-man 
Psychol oov . 41 , 1946. pp. 50-63? Jo"'-nal of Abno nnal and Sogi.i 
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^ncf JuH5 ]l 5?"^ evidence that the btHngual programs now being 
LjJil^ASiJ^.^^fufiT^'^yj''*^" ^" "'^"y ^"^i*" are helping 



Nat ve American children to master English as well as promoting their 
positive selMmage as Indians. Also, there are a number of remedial 
reading programs In use which allow the student to progress at his own 
pace and many Indian students seem to enjoy and profit from these. How- 
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*!."^S^ teen-agers or adults with reading problems has 
undoubtedly noticed, finding material which is written, at a level which 
students can handle, but which Is conceptually sophisticated enough to " 

Huh' India'n'sSts.'' ' '''''''''' ''''''''' "° " 

nnn ill-fJe^^u^^®"' 'J® *° prBsent the following suggestions for 

non-Indians who are teaching Indian students. The suggestions are taken 
from a guide for teachers and librarians put out by the Oklahoma State Depart 
ment of Education. 

1. Non-Indians should make the first move toward cooperation 

the Indians. There will be very little communication 

with Indian children unless the teacher has the trust of the 
students. 

2. Smile— be friendly but not agressive. Respect the child's 
right to privacy. 

3. Criticize constructively, never destructively. Accent the 
positive. 

4. Praise in private, not before the class. 

5. Be consistent in your treatment of your students. Understand 
that much of Indian culture is non-competitive. 

6. Establish and maintain a warm climate where each child is 
recognized by himself and others as a worthy individual. 
Children recognize rejection when regarded as unworthy or 
hopeless. Each child has intrinsic worth. Each is unique. 

7. Children tend to see themselves as others see them— good, 
smart, talented,, etc. , or the opposite. 

8. Establish Individual goals which are within his grasp for 
each child. Use positive reinforcement for desired behaviors 
imnediately. 

9. Let him reinforce his own learning by his success in reaching 
each goal, no matter how short the step it takes to reach that 
goal. Frustration will lower efficiency. 

10. Many different experiences must be provided to stimulate all or 
some of the senses as no two children learn in exactly the same 
manner. Activity is basic to learning. The known experiences of 
a student should serve as a springboard for all new learning. Self 
determined goals are more effective ,than teacher directed activities. 
Use many methods. Remember behavior is caused. 

So 
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. oftln 5?aSil.*^ ' ^" ^''"P^- i:ndty.tdua1 response ts 

fSwM^^ to an Indian child.' 

Ill nrl\\fll'^^^^^^^^^ »^t.se1f before 

Jol^alwaSr^nLfi trfcJ'*'" observation and are 

c*L!n^ i allowed to ask questions. Therefore, an Indian 
student may not ask questions If he Is not urged. 

IVt th** the Indian child Is not being raised bv 

";r?Spo^^^;l^?o^^"!n^1in,^^ -tended fa^Hy .enters are 

fr«m^KnI"?nIr'" ^"^^*!] P*''®"^^ is Often not the same- type as 
from non-Indian parents. Many Indian parents believe a child 
is only frustrated by "corrective" measures. 

CMfJ?!l]"/!l? ^^V^ ^^^"'^s ^" another language and allow him 
suffic ent t me to translate both the question and the ansS^r 
from his native tongue to English. This Is verrimpSrtJnt 

18. Some English idioms are foreign to Indian students. Be careful 
how you say what you say. Use explicit directions and glJe 

.Lan'[nS'i?"al?"t%f' J T"^' the ch7ld*kn'o2llhe 

TnnJ^fJ "se. Indian students traditlonanv 

do not ask questions even if they don't understand. ^ 

i««!fnJvl^i!]t and young, are sometimes slow in developing a 
concept of time and this fact must be acknowledged and allowed. 

lI!?|le«lJlg! "^*"^5»»<"9 Americans." Indian population is 

21. The term non-Indian rather than white should be used. 

22. Most Indians consider themselves mei*ers of a tribe, rather 
than as Individuals in a coninunity. 

Snn^^M^Mni;^^^ ^2?^ t'■^?^^' ^"^t"'^^* subsistence, 
housing, clothing,, crafts, social organizations, political 
system, religion and mythology, language and values, and re- 
spect them as valuable contributions to the class. 



19. 
20. 
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and making them come to h m o? he;/ » ls J^o ?™l ?hl! PubHeally 

.rsrs ^V^hould also be noted that the workgroup approach Is oarticularlv 
the d?rLtJir«f'?" 'S'^*"*"*':"^* P«Pl« »'l working sepameVSnder 

bu^^e{^VSo!^S^in Iht luT.tll' to established a Career Education 

the DrodnrJrnf f J « ^^^^ ?ro^i6e an opportunity to display 

fr^m^JSom y^^'^^il^ workgroups where all students can see and learn 

from them. Other relevant material can also be posted there. ^ 

Selecting Workgroups 

ei,« benefits of using the workgroup approach are many, however arouns 
Sco"L^ Jh,-" f'i'V"^^ "^"'^^^ carefull?. p^>ticuUrlyT tuSen?rarl not 

°^ arrangement. There can be no single rule for guidinS 
fnJ t'l '^"^'rs. f^nce differences among students, school ciZni ties 

and teaching styles inevitably affect Interpersonal relationship. HoweI^r the?e 
are several points which should be noted, and which may be usefSl as^!idelines: 

1. In some schools, boys and girls (7th graders in particular) may be 
hf Mnh^ self-conscious about working together. Although it would 
rlutl li tll^^y^' ^° opportunity to try and git them to 
relate to each other as people rather than social targets, the 

L°cl i-E'^f^K^K "i^Hl" « school may make this Impossible. In this 
case, u might be better to segregate the sexes for workgroup 
accivities. 

2. In those activities In which students are asked to do research on 

ctnllnJ!"*, I''-! ^"^i"*""* obviously most efficient to group 

students by tnbe. However, there are times when this may not be 

hnftnffV^^'^J^^' ''o^^^stance. If two tribes have a traditional 
V?!!, * grouping could revive old tensions. If very 

little information on one of the tribes In the class Is available, 
members of It might equate lack of Information with lack of value 
Js"ychTog'lcal IffTcU ^^'''^^^^y '^^'^'^ ^'^^'bes. with negative 
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When there are non-Indians or mixed-bloods as well as Indian students 
in a c ass. grouping should be handled especially carefully Rewonlt^^ 

mie'u differ n«?l ''1112^' i3)iS^ ^e'used li'i p2s1??v"e'L°Sner 

anrf fhnniH students may be very sensitive about their i)ackground. 

2!Jtc «f ^KS^^' ^t^^^^ ^" * PS^^^^^" ^^^^^^ ^^^y ^^^^ ^ave to chiSse between 
iSa ^tSLXJf^L^'SrlJ'^'* 2' J® Inferior. If handled badly, group- 
d2cre«?nS th^i ^'thKT^ T*^? ''."^^^^ stronger, rather than 

?nS mftl^?,u especially Important since some students, encounter- 

lEf ?? ''^^^^^ P''®""^ culture from a positive point of view for 

the flrst Alme, may overrMct, and begin Jenl^^^ other cultures. ' 

c«i«.f?fl! ^^^^^ of problems seem possible, the best approach to 
llllil] J *'2"'3''°"P^ would probably' be to mix students as thoroughly as 
ItrllVlL ^TV.V •^eeP <n mind the necessity to constantly 

stress the positive characteristics of the different tribes or races Involved. 

w.<th IllL«"^h"^?°f®''f^^°"" ^! recommended as the students' first experience 
with these materials because it deals with conflict resolution, understanding 
of values and nterpersonal relationships and other aspects of working in 

Act1vlST4 f?om'?he ?li "Part 
sepaYltel^ ^"ne««l?5!'^ "^'^ stereotypes), could be used 

AUernatives and Substitutions 

♦u- ^2*^^ S^^^® ^° certain skills and concepts across to 

the student, not to test his ability to learn particular facts. The 
assumption is made that exposure to and mastery of a series of concrete pieces 
?L1 ^^'^^^^^J^J^^^?"*^^® the student to understand an often rather abstract 
neither the particular activities included nor. In some cases, the 
information presented is essential to the units. They are Included, of course, 
because they seem very Hkelv wavs to help students achieve the unit goals; 
however, where necessary, other activities or Illustrations can be substituted- 
and Should be. 

w.*4 Instance, although all examples and illustrations are drawn from 
Native American tribal groups and Individuals, in some cases this may not be 
sufficient to assure cultural relevance. An example from a tribe which has 
a very different culture and environment from the one to which the students 
belong may be almost as alien as a non-Indian illustration. The teacher should 
become familiar enough with the culture of the children he or she is teaching to 
add or substitute a local example. In any case, the teacher should try to 
insert local cultural material at appropriate points in the units, even If it 
only consists of adding a comparison of the way something is done in the 
Illustration and the way the local tribe does It. Wherever possible, the teacher 
should follow the Indian practice of using the immediate environment as a 
resource for instruction.' 
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™"-V°'s llllllll^l in gener,,. audio- 

matton than lectures or rpaH4««. effective wav of convev<no i'nJ«I^ 

varies widely fr\7schoori'\lioSl*''1a^'h^'N^J'?^ of^suchM^ ?c 
which would be appropriate for use wUh SLy"^^ Includes a list of resources 
means complete, or app tcable to alT s?hn!^i°"J "tivities. It is {y no 
as a guide to the Mnds of m^eH^ t2 w '^"MJ ^^^^^ should serve 
previewed by the teacher befoJe J ng'shown t^ih/JI "^^'V'^' shoull'bT , 
note that even poor natertals can soSet?2^J iL^^j however, you-should 

discussion and critique. sometimes provide a basis for rewarding 

Where^1^g^^of*^e^di%?ca^ses S^oh"?.!?!' alternatives available 

to sumnarize the mate?i^l'in lecLre fom ^"^^^^ may wa i' 

read parts of it and conmunicatrthe inf^r.«?t,-"'l3n different students to 
. reading will still be avanabirin st^Slnt ^? "'^^ °^^er. The complete 

Another possibility is for thi 5^"°?"* workbooks for review Duroosos 
a "listening P«r'l^%hTela1,r'rom'*' onto 'upfKi up 

ever/Sep^^^r„°S'S?^^';,;n^felH„'L^L"r;"^•:?^''« «-"ten fori' How- 

»y wish to ha?e students di«I s^lhl au«M«n*r? 'it the te cher 

1 T.*"* •'««ers. AnSther possMll tJ it '•Jrisroups Instead of ■ 

SuggeM^^J Jor^la'^n^tl'Sfirf^la^? J„"?l''%^** ^-e Teacher 

will probably not be possible fSr Sll schL ""^'Mes which 

cannot be made essential parts of the unit 2!"'"SS, and which, therefore, 
siderable value 1n enriching thl-unl? alS'thSS'T*'*; "n- ' 

for regular exercises. Any activities wMdJ ^ substituted 

particularly desirable. '^"^'"es which will involve the comunlty are 

Relnfurcpm ent and Faerihari, 

to In^oUaSJo^t^'^S^J^aaicW^ repeated exposure 

success or failure, contribute ^ninediately confirmation of 

skills involved. For ?hi reason ^n t'jl ^° ""'^""^ material or' 

involve presentation of concepts ir ski-m^'ro^T* activities which 

questions or some other exercise wMrh 2]?/^® generally followed by review 
material just presented. ^^^^^ ^^^^ '^^^ students to reconsider the 

sample'\%l^?ro°rl2g1est?^J| of^hlS^Jctol^^e^at"^" ""^^"^"9 
student is encouraged to turn tc the FoS^f If/"^"®? f^^^ The 
as soon as he has finished a reinfSrce^nt^'^^ «"S^er<; 
approximate the period of unsuDe?v1sed^r*rf?rI Intended to 

American learning. If the sLd^rrnlSrJc characteristic of Native 
displaying his knowledge un^l it\s cSr?e^ ^" *"^««^s, he will not be 
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«i th ch. ef!-t.:?f ""SP*' has just encountered. Checking his answers 
?Jos the F eVba"irnc??«S" aS*'.*" P^!"" exactly ShS s.Jie wJy as 

rdpij iS%K?ie^^^tn^:i'yi th\"^j:^?r.i5SeVs"re?e!J! . , 

S I?«Wty "srthar™1:r?f;'!h°?'h""' ""t'i"^ '"^ ""^l* 
w?innt2erl?o:51y""thT;?Lljr„:? hM ^^S^le'Ul""' " 

Simulatio n Exercises and Learning Gameg 

The recent realization vhat ^earning Is more effective If It is enlovod 
has encouraged the development of a great many learninrgames in the oast few 
itt?: ^^'^^ extremely useful to Introduce rotirill. ?evllw miterljl 

that has been presented, show students how to use infonwt on thiy hSv^lelrn^ 
and generally involve and motivate them in an unobtrusive maSner!^ At the Je?y 
lf^5l*J^!'"^"f S*'"^^ provide a change from usual classroom actiiitles and 111 ow 

wi 1 alLl' ^h^^?f^?/5'^^^T'^'^; ^^^^ difficulty may ie thai ??ude ts 
will assume that If it is fun it can't be valid, or it Is "kid «;tijff" «?i thL. 

Should be assured that learning games a?l be Jg^?ed not only In pl^^ 

all over the country, but in colleges, businesi. and the m1ina?y. 

pJHSl used In the program fall into three main types: monopoly-style 

f?«m J^';."^^ ^r'.* Simulations. Some of these games hS/e been adapted 

SchSol t?1c? '?fn ^^^p^%'^??f*^^ ''^^9^^^ San Jose Unified ^ 

frn! • California, others are original, or ar« adapted 

materials 'Ww- !n^^ burdening the program with expensive supplementary 
hII ; ^?'^ J^^ 9*"* boards, score sheets, and game cards are in- 

transferred to ditto masters. Students can then cut. paste, and otherwise 

She^ R:;e'Me™pSr?ogeSeVr"' "'"^ ''"^ ''''' 

.ecn^Trrr^— • flJ^°"9!lJ^ assumed some very sophisticated forms, is in 
essence the same thing children are constantly doing in play— "You be the 
anil fL*" ^ 5! the bear, and you see if you can track me. .I'll be Superman 

dS2n'imrta??oSVfV%al'i?ff '"^"^ ' ' ''''''' 
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As Robert E. Horn descrtbes the process— 

...stmulatfons are working models of reality. In a basic 
• sense, simulation means "simplified." Not all of reaMtv. 
Mn.t?L^or^^::^ P^^t is sySbon^d or modeled byTcim?* 
binatlon of words, mathematical formulae, computer programs. 
. roleplays. rules, etc. The learner who plays a slmSlatlln 
game begins to form verbal/non verbal moSels of ?e?11t; In 
UlLi pr-'^resses, he modifies and enlarges the 

^otkha ii rin;^fr"S?*; ?r ^"^y^^ situation In whkh humans ; 
?aHn«^*I^!«*?*^^®J^ find themselves making decisions and 
action to change the course of events around them 
can be the subject. of a simulation game.* • 

den?l lo'deaf !JnS^l?H?^S«^'n5 P*''t1cularly well-suited to getting stu- 
rwct the wav thl^, InS®^*"^ ? ^®^P^?9 ^^^^ understand why people 

thl laru fnul^I ''^creating In the classroom certain aspects of 

the world to which they would not otherwise have acess. h w a w 

thJ17"^*H°" ''"t In-class methods of teaching Career Education 

Ideally, of course, students would learn about careers by visiting offices 

otv'lr'°; InNriVJmL^'iyglS'J' °" "^'"'^ s^rXln 1n?e?n'sM . 

to^rr«a?2 1^,1 IS Impossible for one reason or another, students can attempt 
to recreate the work environment In .the classroom through simulations. 

uhoiSSS!"]^ ^^ ?"^' however, that simulation exercises, particularly 

So^ti™^ 7n'«Lld'nJ';fI??IS^ ^""""^^^ student^esistancef 

;«rSf:I^5* instead of feeling challenged and interested by the Idea of pre- 
tending to be someone else, students feel threatened. Thiy may fear that 
they are going to be Judge on the basis of their acting abilit;; they may be 
ItiVV" speculate on what another person would doi o? they toC simply not be 
able to relax enough to throw themselves Into their roles. 

.4m!f!J"^^®^ ^^^^^^ supportive In the presentation of the 

simulation exercise. He or she chould encourage students to think of it as a 

^pJTfinJS^"!"'^ ^J®'" 5*"^? ^^^1 ^"^aed. However, if too much 

resistance Is encountered, in -^st cases it will be possible simple to have 

thp r.iHi^^""5'.!!^'^ ; would happen In a certain iitua? on; g Jen 

the problem and the people Invdved. • » « 

students take well to tl-e simulation idea, on the other hand, they 
can be encouraged to develop the simulation, work out new simulations on 
their own. etc. The Guide to Simulations/Games by Horn and Zuckerman 
includes gufdeUnes on do-tt-yoursel r simulations as well as a survey of 
available simulation games. 



Horn. Robert E.. and D.W. Zuckerman. The Guide to Simulations/Game s for 
Educat on and Training ^Lexington. Massachusetts, information Resources, 
inc., 1973;, p. 439. 
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HfitUt Amerir.n Source «f.M.> ^„ ^.^^^^^^^^ 

the ^«^o2?n^^"?ga^^h1,o^^"^'^'„ne^1.•^'I.*^'"'™"'•" m section i 

sicVSn"ii." - the'^ss^r .^1^tth21^roT3?Il 

Akwesasne Notes 
Mohawk Nation 
via Rooseveltown ' 
New York 13683 

Ford Foundation 
320 East 43rd St. 
New York, NY 10017 

Washington, DC 20560 
Archives 

Minneapolis, MN 55414 

^irM'iJe! ' ««^«' - 

San Francisco. CA 94117 

(Listing Of books, blb.logrephles. periodicals .tout Native Americans) ' 
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REFERENCE MATERIALS 



American Indians, an An notated BlbMooraphv of Selected Library Resources 
Minnesota Department of Education, 1970 '■ — 



444 Centenial Building 
St. Paul. MN 55101 

Books About the American Indians 
The Indian Historian 
1451 Masonic Ave. . . 

San Francisco, XA 94117 

Books About Indians and Reference Materials 
Idaho State Department of Education 1968 
Indian Education 
Boise, ID 

Indian Bibliography 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Division of Instructional Services 
Brigham City, UT 

Native American Materials 
Center for In-Service Education 
P.O. Box 754 
Loveland, CO 80537 

ISAM (Information System for Native American Media) 
National Indian Education Association 
3036 University Ave., S.E. 
Minneapolis, MN 55414 



Textbooks and the American Indian 
The Indian Historian Press, Inc. 
1451 Masonic Ave. 
San Francisco, CA 94117 ($4.25) 



BOOKS 

Brown, Dee, Bury My Heart at Wo unded Knee . New York: Holt, Rinehart, & Win- 
ston, 197Ti 

Deloria, Vine, Jr., Custer Died for Your Sins . New York: Macmillan Co., 1969. 
Deloria, Vine, Jr., We Talk. You Listen . New York: Macmillan Co., 1970. 
•^osephy, Alvin, The Indian Heritage of America . New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 

^*rS!* Oliver, The American Indian . Racine, WS: Western Publishing Co., 
1970. ' 

Vogel, Vergil J., This Country Was Ours . New York: Harper and Row, 1972. 

Indians of the United States (a series of 14 booklets about Indians of different 
states] 



Superintendent of Documents 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, DC 
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Tucson, AZ 85726 

Poetry of American Indians 

NAP-1, NAP-2, NAP-3, NAP-4 

Cheyenne Sundance 
NASD 

Baskets of California 
NABC 

Pueblo Architecture 
NA^A 

American Indian Design Element 

NaIcm"^^ ^^^^ °^ Southwest Tribes 

^°Jtumes and Masks of the Northwest Coast 
NANCM 

E1/S!J^° Indians of New Mexico 
NANM 

The Hopi Indians of Arizona 
NAH 

The Navajo Indians 
NAN 

The Sioux 
NAS 



Phone: (602)623-2565 

$225.00 set 
62.50 ea. 
25.00 

35.00 

25.00 

50.00 

27.00 

25.00 

■100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
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Strattnles for Ident1fv<n., and Usina Cnimunltv Btsaurr^.* 

and Industry to enrich the nrn«Mm tk?: ? ^" 'Ocal business 

Education, ind cSn brvery e?flc?L L i! ^'^^'^^S?*^ *PP^°«^ Career 
nomic planning will ^riX Sit^Jhl ;«nw the Indian coimunity's eco- 
and industr a? developmen! lid Ihl LP""^!?"* '"^ projected business 

the-job training programs. '"™ ""rk-experlence and on- 

1nduslHar?S™un"ty JlrJ"^?^!?^''",''**'''*'' ""'"I "usiness/ 
serve on thrc.r«rF5nJ.«r' " '''Ji^: programs, business people may 

the" r ra'^ s i 'w' ? |S ? *|es"'e?l'' ?„" 2^^^* 'tl' ''' A"' 9 

Things which business community resource people can do include: 

• actually teaching parts of the curriculum; 

• ?hrcll«?oSSf ^" ""^^'^ curriculum relates to the world outside 
t providing actual Information about jobs related to the subject area; 

r?rir^i??J"^?""*^^'°" students have collected, points brought up in 
class discussion, or conclusions of individual experinments; 

rp°??d^lJl^^nr^lrI?c:s^^'M and interdependent 

• thl?r"'S:n"^a'!:|;; deJelJ^^e^^??"' " ' ''''''' '''''''' ^" 

ing t?"wha[ is'tJuahJ in'?Sp'r,?rc"'"''' education is to bring increased mean- 
uLn hof ?L ! ; ff, u J^® classroom so that students will be motivated to 
learn better and will be better prepared for life outside of school One wav 

ariS;?r?r?2 ''"^'"f^ "^^^ for skins such as read nrwMt?nI. J^d 

^^eselh^•n^l^•^^^e^> si^ -^^^^^ ^"^^^^^^^ ^^^y 

Teachers are often reluctant to approach people outside of the ciaeei.n™ 
not only because they fear a negative response. bStbwause they are not I^e 

??^t'Ti:i!^^^ In the teaching-llarnl^g Process S 

list of the ways conn unity resources might be used by students wuld "elide: 

ii^i.^riiir5e:3e^isi?i^?t«:f^i!"*^ t-^-". 
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• bussed field trips; 

• walking field trips; 

• career observation/interview site trips; 

• work experience sites; 

• telelectures; 

e career speakers; 

• service by conmiunlty people as career advisors, technical advisors in 
subject areas or recruiters of other resource people. 

In order to make most effective use of community resources, teachers 
should plan the experience carefully, and ask and answer the following ques- 
tions: 

*1. what will students learn from the person or experience? 

2. where and when (including time of day) will this experience take 
place? 

3. how long should it take? 

4. should a. question and answer session be included? 

5. how will this experience relate to what other things students are 
learning in this class and in the career education program as a whole? 

6. what preparatory and follow-up activities can you plan? 

The ability of a resource person to provide an interesting and useful 
learning experience for students will be increased if he or she is given some 
preparation by the teacher. Resource people need to know what their audience 
will be 11ke--ages, interests and abilities of the students, and what back- 
ground, if any, they have in the area to be discussed— so that they can adjust 
their presentation to the students' level of attention and comprehension. The 
teacher should also indicate any specific items the resource person should 
cover. The teacher will also need to know the resource person's educational 
and occupational background and qualifications in the topic area to introduce 
him or her to the class. This information might Include the resource person's 
name and job title, training and work experience, honors and awards, and any 
special achievements. 

Some things which should be determined ahead of time include: 

• whether the resource person wishes to conduct a questlon-and-answer 
session for the students and, if so, whether he/she would like to re- 
ceive a list of questions in advance. 

f In the case of a guest speaker, whether any special equipment is re- 
quired— filmstrip, slide, or movie projector, tape recorder, record 
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player, mlsceUaneous demonstration materials Ptr thoc^ 

be arranged for In advance anrf J! 2 I^^r^' ^^^ms must 

In good working Ir^lr. ^ ^ ^'^^^^ ^° ^^^y are 

t 

Here are some other things which should be done: 

• sSSr«™pe!:son'!'' """^"t* meeting with the re- 

• dest'ln^tfon'/^'^" ''^^'^ ^"-eetlons to the 

• iVti -ch°;l1lH^lr^1^2H:?e^^^s=Jr^^?^be*s;l ^"^''^•'"'^ 

self/!!e«e^f^solha^heX"^^^f1^^I"?4 'J' teacher Should position h1.- 
resource person. This strfteiv «L^? ? to observe both the students and the 

x^nhe'1e:^h^^oT^^c^s^^c^P^^^^^^^ 

for" lack orinte?esjr " " ""'"^"^ """^rstandlng and. there- 

efforts to wSve ?KrauaIlJ5 of Ihffr" P^*""*'"' continuing 

the resou"crp%":in!1he'tact?: JSllhrs'L^JISH! ^"'"^ ''"^ 
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be extremely beneff?lil to fl? V"^ ^""^ '"e eo>™u-Hty can 

of the willingness Of the?e di; duru inS"or«„"?ti?r* '^'"^5 •''""t'Se 
and talents toward the'edScailw oflir JSung peSjle! ' '° time 

Developing Community Resources 

Of c.Ie^^^^'^c«ll„rt^e"^^^li,''?^^^;^e^11^oTtr^?;t?"? -i^" 

munlty. Coimunlty. especially hus<n«r fI2?.I** Participation with the eom- 
offerlng Increasino hllo to s^hSni. i ^J^ustry, and service groups, are 
Intentlins arrgood. but the?e Jm/i^iSf^'"'-""^""' SeCelopment. 
experience In collaboration TSlffPct S^frfJ^J'J'"*,?"? " ''^^^"^^ of 
be exchanged about Involving the dIflfL?! "'""^ ""-st 

career deJelopment. ^ different societal Institutions in student 

assemb°?l r^an^l'of ?ep?e«n?«?»«''?^I:*^' b«» t" 

and service g?l PS Discuss 2h« ?hrC'^.S''^iJ*"; '""""r^!, Professions. 

cerns they hive ?n bec^S?n1N:!;^Ve^'^^tL':nrc:?el5''S:Jetttr"' 

compai;'s"o?"ge'n1y?s «r«? e3ul«ioJ'»"r"^"*?"** ^""'"^ "^^^ or her 

s^°na^^tvV ^¥ i:s^t^?^o^„^ l^^^^ 

be distributed to p"ti?ipS„1s pose! ^ *"* These could 

part1ciM«oJ'"''5!r?Sl S"""'" «nd moderate to insure full panel 

Sers lo^nlSe; the queSJions " '"""^''^ """^'^P'^ panel m^m" 

Some of the folldwing issues could be considered: 

• st?e^^?y^^?:^,1^r^h^^^^^^ru^m^^e"l'L^^?- - 

• What materials and personnel will your company/agency provide? 

• nJScJiSe^elSb^k'on^iSrL^r '^"S""^ Slving con- 
Mmpav or agency? P"^""™"" «^ « representative ofVour 

• bS"nlsreiS:c'«" ''^^P"-"^''" "Ahe school does your agency or 

the eSScito?::^ ?:r:ay-sn[yr?,Cr?fn"r??\?u^iss^^!^ 
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Using the School as a Car eer Education p«ea..r.^ 

« .-«??® the most accessible agencies which Includes a variety of workers 
as well as working situations Is the school district Us^f^ L'L^leHnllSde: 

! JnfrJif^®^ • grounds people 

I fwJ^ • warehouse people 

• electricians . teachers ^ 

• counselors , nurses 



«r rJ^Hf*'^ ^2^5 ""^"^ resources (people, materials, and equipment) which" are 
could be available In the school or school district! available or 

Families as Career Resources 

DAomp'*i!!l[!oi^%?!U^-°^ classroom or for that matter any time a group of 

fororI^?nS]*!l ^".^2 ^tudents enrolled, there could be as many as 60 dlf- 
r^r^^.^'"'"?'^ °/ families of the class members. This Is a 

tremendously fertle area. All families have essentially the same nieds 

Iha't'?n;?J?H^"/^i'^ ^^'^ 1n?erdepend"rsSc?et; 
classiSom! " ^'^^^^ « classroom! any 

nS?Jf""''l®*J^® occupations, the kinds of work performed by these families. 

?lass i1?hL^*'5h7n^^^""^'^^•^1^^ ^° the others in thl * 

wo?k in ou^ r! automatically accept the perfomance of that 

ho^Ll .h«r. Jk^^ Jt seems rather obvious that youngsters will feel 

?Lt their"Un?/J'!J ^^'^^ ^''"^'^^ ^'f^^" classmates pointedly recognize 
that ^"61 famines make an important contribution. ^ « s « 

t^r^nInf^"^.°"^ "ij^y occupations are represented within the group of par- 
ticlpants. have students fill out the Vocational Information Fonn (follows 
taediately). (Remind Individuals that Homemaker Is a yoca?ionO Have stu- 
r«o^Lfl5f!!'s they personally are dependent on the products or slrvi^s 
represented by the workers on their lists. - 

ron.^ILt'ir t'e rather surprising to see how many different occupations are 
orSd^r^^'nH' ^^S^" Sroup. It should be eaiy to recognize that the ^ 
products and services represented in the group are absolutely necessary to 
humans to maintain present standards or styles of living. Eve^SI^flo^ 
students can develop this same recognition. ^ tven very young 

How the occupations are classified depends on developmental level of the 
students (see "Graduated Classifying" after the next pagT If students are 
sophisticated enough to deal with the concept of career cluster, t{!e !eacher 
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JSL***"^?"^^^^^"'"^^®'' definitions at the end of this section, and wrUe 
ra?prop?1a'?r^eaXl?^^' ""^^'^"^ '^^''^ -^^-^ 

work £5Ji!ar«unr ilKlVf possibly higher may not know their family's 

Tork ?c Snnp ES'moiiol! iJ'fll? ^J" ??"^ '^O^^^'*!" '^"0*^ "hat kind Of 

S*Mnn!i '^^J^ °^ ^J*^'^ ^" O'"*^®'" ^0 sta'^t gathering occu- 

nnc Is S^*": ^""^^^ necessary to determine the occu- 

?M Srf; "^r/!??? °^ 1;°:^ J"^"* ^^'^^^^^ °^ ^^^e students. With small 

children. It w1 1 probably be necessary to develop an appropriate cover letter 

?!;^ ?^^"??h%"J -'T*? ?" completed. If stSdents are enclur fed 

to talk with their families about the content of the forms, the students will 

il'Z Mn.JSS:\'nH^"''^S-. ?he; can be retailed 

IvM llll .r^^A^ f/^ reference at other times during the year, when- 
f^rlf ?^?c?K * ^P"''®'' look within the class 

rircc;.. ""^Sht not be able to come to the school, but a 

for rl'^ccr'^fnJn"!^''- 5^ ^^"^^"^ ^0 Interview a family member 
for the class; again helping students to learn more about careers. 

A sample letter that could be used to gather this data (see "Questionnaire 
for Resource Parents") Is presented at the end of this section. 

ahnuf^HhiJ^Jhf! the school year by having students write a theme 

about what they did during their summer vacation, one could start the year by 
having students discover all of the different kinds of work done by the fami- 
lies of their classmates. This would help them see that the way they live re- 

^( families of their classmates and that their classmates de- 
flit,. J their, own family. This Interdependence theme can con- 

tribute much to an internal concept of classroom organization. It Is rather 
startling to seriously consider the vastness of the human resource potential 
that IS housed within a group of 30 or so human beings. 
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SESSION IV: Relevant Training Materials 

gtEDS ASSESSM ENT HANOAL? At AMf n a ^ 
COUNTY NEEDS ASSbSSMLNT MODgt ?& AM^ Alameda County Schools 

' Hayward, California 

INTENDED USERS 

Elementary school personnel. 

TYPE OF EVALUATION ADDRESSED 

Needs assessment (preformatlve evaluation)^ 

APPROACH TO EVALUATION • - 

FORf^AT 

« 

"How-to" manual. • 
PRODUCT COMPONENTS 

sL'Sint^sUrv'J; a^1il?'lh"]ts'"Tt^'JeJ?^uJ'* 'r^'."*'^ ^"'"^^^^ ^"^vey. 
Spanish. Cantonese?and Tagalog^^^^^ '"'''^ ^'P' strati on (English. 

CONTENT EMPHASIS 
PRODUCT PURPOSE OR 60ALS 

dSla^or^'de^sloI ™H^r?2*?K*° "'^P """^ P*""""*! the necessary 

CONTENT ORGANIZATION OR USER ACTIVITIES 

Guided by a management checklist, users go through the staoes of « nporfc 
REQUIREMENTS 

Resources : Survey forms, etc. as indicated under COST, below. 
JLength: Variable, depending on user needs. 
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CondUions of Use: Data processing Is handled by CTB/McGraw-Hlll In 

Monterey » Ca. 

ADAPTABILITY 

The model is particularly applicable to schools using consolidated applications 
for state and/or federal funding (A-127ES), but can be used by anyone Involved 
. in needs assessment. 

RELATED PRODUCTS 

None. 

COST 

User's Manual, one per school, $4.00. 

Statistical summary forms, one per school, $2.50. 

Staff survey, package of 20, $5.00. 

Parent survey, 35 per package, $8.75. 

Student survey answer sheets, 35 per package, $6.00. 

Student survey tape, one or two per school, $3.00 each. 

AVAILABILITY 

Alameda Superintendent of Schools 
Alameda County Education Center 
685 "A" Street 
Hayward, CA 94541 

HISTORY AND EVALUATION 

This model was developed under an ESEA Title T grant under the direction of 
Dr. Belle Ruth WUkin. The current edition Is a product of two earlier ex- 
perimental models. The procedures and techniques presented are based on 
extensive research Into the state of the art, and use testing by over 650 
California schools. Users are encouraged to release group data to ACNAM 
for research purposes. 

COflMENT 

This model is the result of an extensive .-esearch and development process. The 
user materials have been refined for maximum convenience and clarity. Directions 
are straightforvard, and procedures are adapted to the needs and abilities of 
elementary schools st^ff. This is an attractive, well-designed package. 
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Presno County 
Department of 
Education 
Fresno, California 

INTENDED USERS 

Steering conmUtees composed of cprnmunity members and school personnel. 
TYPE OF EVALUATION ADDRESSED 
Goal setting and needs assessment. 
APPROACH TO EVALUATION 

FORMAT 

Conference guide. 
PRODUCT COMPONENTS 
Booklet. 

CONTENT Emphasis 

s^JIool gSals^ ""^^^^"'•^ structure, and deriving district goSls frim ^* 
PRODUCT PURPOSE OR GOALS 

2d lo?nll^V,l^.l^ ^? cormunity members to Identify needs 

and set goals that will be practical, readable, aJd readily understood. 

CONTENT ORGANIZATION OR USER ACTIVITIES 

bSlers{nr?nH2iJ?tlL^"'L^^^',f»'^^*^^P*^^ conference by . school- 

cased steering committee. At the first meeting participants divide into suh- 

LliSi lltu'KT ^'^"^"9 At the second se s or. SJS^^ 

wh;;J^^°*^^ It"® ^^^^^d and synthesized by the steering committee 

?he .cnoSrhn^J^' statements to goals statements, and present! tl * 

Jllides a?il5i?ies?'*'''''°' Implementation. A series of flow charJs 

REQUIREMENTS 

^^^^Q""*^^ - Someone from the distr-ict staff to serve as pro.'ect director; 

community members to serve on steering committee; consultants. 

Resources: Clerical time, meeting space, etc. 
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Lenath: Time spent on the project by v.rlous people varies. Averages ' 
•School, two hours; 

Conmunlty members at conference, five hours; 
Steering Committee, 12-15 hours; 
Administrators or Project Director; 20-30 hours- 
Consultants, 40-60 hours. * 

Conditions of Us e: Strong c^i^^^ " 

coopeiifttion from all involved. 

ADAPTABILITY 

RELATED PRODUCTS 
None indicated. 
COST 
$3.75. 

AVAILABILITY 

Fresno County Department of Education 
Division of Instruction 
2314 Mariposa St. 
Fresno, CA 937Z] 
(209) 488-3311 

HISTORY AND EVALUATION 

lf"uZ".ll'4 fSuca;?Sn%Sr°?Se'?re^„'o tT'l^'f." ^'"9. then Director 

widely used by schoo «i™unfH« f^? Department of Educatfon. and was 

sien nas r..4^^J^^^::^^ t^T^' n^H^l^^l^,. 



COMMENT 



Iun1ty°?n"ed'u?altcna? Su"lji'"SS?^ V''^' ''ni'' '"'^'^'"^ 

i7::ry^2^rt n" d^£?- r'"-'-o- 

Clearly written, and the directions appear to be complete and comprehensive. 
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^CATJONAL GOALS AND OBJE CTIVES; PHASE 1 
I MOD EL PROGRAM F OR COMMJNITY AND PROFES^ 



Program Development 
Cencer of Northern 



California and 
Phi Delta Kappa, Inc. 



INTENDED USERS 

Administrators, teachers, students, cornnunlty members, and AB 65 School Site 
Councils. 

TYPE OF EVALUATION ADDRESSED 

Process, goal-setting and priorlzatlon, perceived need assessment. 
APPROACH TO EVALUATION 

Developers feel chat this approach to goal-setting will provide the educational 
community with Important decision-making Information. The approach Is process- 
oriented and will provide outcomes of educational goals, listed in order of 
importance, and the perceived needs of the district as viewed by the cornnunlty, 
the teachers, and the students. 



Cornnunlty meeting, activity- and process-oriented with group interaction., 
PRODUCT COMPONENTS 

Community Kit for Gaal Ranking includes Administrator's Manual, all necessary 
worksheets, and materials for conducting a meeting with 60 community members. 

CONTENT EMPHASIS 

Ranking of educational goals In order of their importance, and assessment of 
the degree to which the educational programs are meeting these goals. 

PRODUCT PURPOSE OR GOALS 

The purpose of the strategies presented Is to enable the school district, 
including educators and community members, to work together to develop 
comnunity-ranked goals and determine perceived needs. 

CONTENT ORGANIZATION OR USER ACTIVITIES 

The process begins with the ranking of educational goals (in order of their 
importance) by a cross-section of the community. A determination is then made 
as to how well the educational programs of the district are meeting these goals. 
While the goals are ranked by a cross-section of the community, the determina- 
tion of how well the educational programs are meeting the goals is done not 
only by the conmunity but also by the teaching staff and by students. 



FORMAT 
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REQUIREMENTS 

fersonnel: School and community people to serve on committees, task 
force leaders and administrators. « «""«5, wsk 

iileling sj«l?*^ "^^"stance. possible small group monitors, 
Lensth: Program can be completed in six months to oine year. ; 

Conditions of Use ; Administrators must play an active 'role in securing. 

cofnnunity participants. Recommended procedures In 
the Administrator's Manual should be followed as 
closely as possible. (Program is intended to be 
quite flexible and may vary from school district 
to school district.) \ 

ADAPTABILITY 
RELATED PRODUCTS 

^!l^'^!JI?!lfJj°;^"!"^i."?"5 available from Phi Delta Kappa. These 

a"par?l;uU?'school Sflfricl?'"'^"" '''''' ^^^^^ ^oals are^'eing'^^t'ln 

COST . ' > 

^S^iZ^ ZliZlf ''''''' "«essar, to 

AVAILABILITY 

Phi Delta Kappa 
Box 789 

Bloomington, IN 47401 
HISTORY AND EVALUATION 

CenLr?nlMrf ?f5f?l«P'- '^P*'^^^''" California Program Development 

ft. in Chico. California (Butte County Superintendent of Schools), under 

all? r^'ia schSll°Si Jh^?^^ 5".*^' J' originally field tested in nany 
California school di stricts and has been successfully used in schools 
throughout the United States and Canada for the past five years It is now 

^''^''"'''•Jt^i;^^ '^^PP*- Phi DelL KappHan^uJni h 

In the plst! districts that have used the materials 
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EDUCAT IONAL GOALS AND OBJECTIV gs? Program Oevelooment 

PHASE 11. WRITIN G PUFORMANtg-MjgCTTvrs . Center of JSJ^hSm 

California and 
Phi Delta Kappa, Inc. 

INTENDED USERS 

Teachers and administrators. 
TYPE OF EVALUATION ADDRESSED 

Process, but outcomes will "Include completed curriculum based on performance 
objectives and sequences. 

APPROACH TO EVALUATION 

Performance objectives provide an effective, efficient way of analyzing 
curriculum, assisting teachers In planning, assuring program continuity, 
helping district articulation, helping both teachers and students be more 
accountable, and assisting teachers to report to parents, 

FORMAT 

Works hop,., and a series of teacher meetings. 
PRODUCT COMPONENTS 

Writing Performance Objectives, Instructor's Manual, and Programned Course 
for the Writing of Performance Objectives. 

CONTENT EMPHASIS 

Participants will learn the difference between performance objectives and goals, 
and how to write them for the cognitive, affective, and psychomotor domains. 
The purpose is to analyze and develop curriculum based on critical skills in a 
sequential manner. Outcomes are a completed, sequenced curriculum for any 
selected content area. 

PRODUCT PURPOSE OR GOALS 

By termination of . instruction the participants will be able to write instruc* 
tional-level objectives for critical skills in a subject of individual choice. 
The accuracy will be determined by teams of teachers developing the curriculum. 

CONTENT ORGANIZATION OR USER ACTIVITIES 

The workshops consist of . a series of meetings. After an introduction and over- 
view, the learners complete assigned frames from the programmed text, review 
answers, and discuss them. Learners will also complete objectives writing 
asslgnments.which will be critiqued by other participants. The Instructor's 
Manual Includes directions and discussion ideas. 




\ 

\ 
I 

■ \ 



REQUIREMENTS 



Resources: Overhead projector. - - 

JiSnaifi,: Eight hours of Instructton. 

Conditions of Us_e i It is recommended that a selected cadre of instructors 

recli^enSed " ' *° instructor Is 

ADAPTABILITY 

l^uc ^ Goals ,nd Ot.iect1ves: A ^>.dP^ ProarS. fn^r^r.^^^:!? v^ ^;;S Profession.! 

RELATED PRODUCTS 
None. 
COST 



A. 

In 



n^ ct-rs L'n"::? 1r "'•^^^"^ Perfnrn,anre. nhiV rtivn^. JT.OO. 



AVAILABILITY 

Phi Delta Kappa, Inc. 
Commission on Education Planning 
Box 789 ^ 
Bloomington, IN 47401 

HISTORY AND EVALUATION 



Itl'rh?r«^''?!'i'^f developed by the Northern California Program Development Center 
of Or B K.i[k Zll ^^yJ'! County Superintendent of Schools). under tTdi^lcti^^ 
dUfHr?; ani Originally field tested in many California schoo 

sLtll been successfully used in schools throughout the United 

Phf ^l?a KapSa ^''^ ^'"''^ ^^^"9 distributed ?hr.,ugh 

COMMENT 



ERIC 



«t^iVf . J KioM'Mriy tricm. me progranmeG approach Is 

iJjrniV?^? "^^ r^*'"^'"! '^'^ motivation on the part of the teachers, 

ihp Jn^fJ?!? "^^^ ^^^^-^ ^^a^ ^hese materials are packages with 

f ^'^^"T strators Manual for Educational Goal s and Objectives. A Model Pro or am 

^^^^Fn^ thejIrHntendeTt trlfn " 

leacners to implement the final phase of the process 

" So. 



COMMENT 



This manual offers a variety of strategies for selecting a committee and 
managing the process of goal setting and Implementations. Instructions for 
arranging and conducting activities are quite detailed but more Introductory 
material outlining thn process, and the use and relationship of product 
components, would be helpful. The role of the "administrator" or project 
coordinator. Is not clear, . 



SB 
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OiVELOPING COMPREHENSIVE' CAREER t , ... 

ISu!lPHNrrT)?55Ws-T^-^^^ ^Sr^esiSr^h (AIR) 

Palo Alto, ^California 

INTENDED USERS 

Preservlce and inservlce guidance personnel. 
TYPE OF EVALUATION ADDRESSED 

Prefomatlve. formative, and suimatlve evaluation. 
APPROACH TO EVALUATION 

ev^IiI(,ln''in"rif2ls1on"ia%'i„9'a1 e^ch'rh.I"'"'"* 
FORMAT 

Workshop materials. 
PRODUCT COMPONENTS 

Twelve module and coordinator guides. 
CONTENT EMPHASIS • ' 

Ind fmirnLcfc'lr^ ten modules, which cover orientatioTi (Modules 1-2) 

t e qSestloS "Shat s^'ouM'thrn^^^"'"'' ^ ^"^^^^ userl hSw to nsier 

AsL?s?rn nSc,-^22 A the prograij goals and objectives be?" (Module 3: 

l!?!u L Qtitrnm^cj Module4: Assessing Current Status - Module ^ 

M r hes^'qga'llP ^ u ? |kf s^^a^'e1L'^^"ou l5t^fo lowed 

ModSlI ?. Selec? So Altarn.If D* Specifying Student P^rfnrn,.nro nK|...,s..e. 

:w^-• L! if.!!! Program j>trate> ^^.l. t»h>c. t vt w.,y"\^^u 
wUS?n«^ " Strategies work, and what changes are needed?" {Module 8- 
Specifying Process Ob.iect ves: Module 9: Developing Program Staff • Modu e lO- 

rgo^ls ^to'dul^ -f^^ as\s^D[d'the\^% ^m"L% 
Mca%Sno^^^":^lo; p Sglf^V "^ ^^^^"^^ Evaluations , and Module^2: 

PRODUCT PURPOSE OR GOALS 

Users of the various modules will benefit In the following ways. 

M^OlAi Assessing De.irpH n..f. ^.^.^^r the skills needed to assess 

Uie desired outcomes of a career guidance program 

n?MHrftrS4^ ''''' the 

current status of a career guidance program. 
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miS-1' lll'iyi^joi Program RnMs-Be .ble to define a eopprehenslve 
of thi 3« J "--MrTguldance program using the results 

?e^fS?«r1^*^lodu^«l^srl!'"*"^ 



Module 6: 



Module 7: 



!nj'!K!n/l '\'2l"!",LT""' ^^-^'T^-'-'-T-rr the knowledge 
2Sjec.tlies if rirSgraSr""""' "'""^Sies for agreed upon 

l&illl a'r'2":L"^i^ 4^^--""^«'-»t«"^ what process ' 

I 

^^^^^^ ^UrSrS^"*''"'" ''^"1' """"ry to carry 
out a stafi oeveiopment program in a school or district. 

HodulejO: T^lng Out j<ct<v1t1es anH Flrly lmn1rmrnt,it Inn 

m°ri|--Ap pieLUle the value of the empi?1ca° approach ?o 
pro3uct development and acquire certain sk lis reSIiJed tl 

. nK^2rd^:4n""^$\1r?;tTire;2?ullt:^ 

^'^^^^ S3uce'an^"?fl';''tr"^^"%^^^''.^^--^^^^°P '^llls needed to 
setting evaluation report appropriate to the 



setting. 

CONTENT ORGANIZATION OR USER ACTIVITIES 



ERIC 



REQUIREMENTS 

Personnel ; Instructor 
Resources; Reference materials. 

Mn^nf ^"5 hours; Module 5-5 1/2 hours- 

Mn2" ' f""f 7-4 hours Module 8-4 /2 hSurl- 

Conditions of Use : These materials are very specific to the career 

guidance subject area, and should be used as a series. 



ADAPTABILITY 

IS^shSp" 'stuiSg"" »l^-<«tructionally ,s well as In . 

RELATED PRODUCTS. 

r 

Catalog sum^rizUg existing competency-based staff development programs in the 
COST 

(Sodiles^3l?2^^^^i^m $39.50. Coordinator's Guides 

^es1dtls';JdVAi?e^ jpordinator's Guides (whole set). $5.00 (California 

AVAILABILITY 

Publications Office 

Air.erican Institutes for Research 

P.O. Box 1113 

Palo Alto. CA 94302 

HISTORY AND EVALUATION 
COMMENT 



<»f?ii,°i?T f S rfl'g^gygP^ Institutes 
5PE£»L1SI mCM for Reseireh (AIR) 

H2fiM|X_l£_!l Ptie Alto, CA. 

INTENDED USERS 

Preservice and Inservice vocational education curriculum specialists. 
Type of evaluation addressed, 
Preformative and formative evaluation. 
APPROACH TO EVALUATION 

Evaluation is defined as a systematic, formal process for identifying and 
collecting data on educational phenomena to .assist In the decision-making 
process. ' 

FORMAT 

Teaching/Learning modules, study guides. 
PRODUCT COMPONENir 

Twenty-two modules in program. , . 

CONTENT EMPHASIS 

The VECS program consists of 22 modules designed to train vocational education 
curriculum specialists in various content areas and skills. The modules most 
relevant to -evaluation are: ftodule 9— Testing Instructional Objectives; 
Module 13-.Basic Concepts in Education Evaluation; and Module 15-Procedures 
for Conducting Evaluations of Vocational Education. 

PRODUCT PURPOSE OR GOALS 

^dule 9 ; Testing Instructional Objectives 

Goal 9.1: Understand the concept of criterion- referenced measure- 
ment wi-thin the framework of educational evaluation. 

Goal 9.2: Select approaches/techniques for assessing student 
achievement of instructional objectives in the three 
domains of learning. 

Goal ,9.3: Develop an evaluation plan and construct test instruments 
for measuring student achievement of Instructional 
objectives. 




Be aware of the social, political, and economic factors 
that have contributed to the development of the educa- 
tional evaluation movement. 

Be familiar with the termlnologiy used In educational 
evaluation. 

Be aware of the similarities and differences between 
educational research and educational evaluation. 

Be aware of the qualities and knowledge that educational 
evaluators must possess and the roles they must play. 

Be aware of the different conceptions of educational 
evaluation and the purposes for which it is conducted. 

Be aware of the criteria used in a decision-making con- 
text to evaluate vocational education programs and 
instructional Interventions. 

T5; Procedures for Conducting Evaluations of Vocational Education 

Goal 15.1: Know the various purposes and components of decision- 
facilitation evaluations. 

Goal 15.2: Analyze and Interpret the roles that evaluators are 

required to assume when conducting dec is ion- facilitation 
evaluations. 

Goal 15.3: Develop or use appropriate criteria and methodology 
for decision-facilitation evaluations. 

Goal 15.4: Know the methods for preparing decision-facilitation 
evaluation plans and reports. 

CONTENT ORGANIZATION OR USER ACTIVITIES 

Each module has five major, sections. Part I, Organization and Administration 
contains an overview and rationale, educational goals and performance objec- 
tives, recofmended learning materials, and suggested reference materials. 
Part II, Content and Study Activities, contains the content outline arranged 
by goals. Study activities for each goal and its corresponding objectives 
follow each section of the content outline. Content focus follows the goals 
listed above. Part III, Group and Classroom Activities, suggests classroom 
or group activities and discussions keyed to specific content in the outline 
and to specific materials in the list of references. Part IV, Student Self- 
Check, contains questions directly related to the goals and objectives of the 
module, which may be used as pretest or posttest. Part V, Appendix, contains 
suggested responses to the study activities from Part II and responses to the 
student self-checks. 



Goal 13.1: 

Goal 13.2: 

Goal 13.3: 

Goal 13.4: 

Goal 13.5: 

Goal 13.6: 




REQUIREMENTS 

Sesourees: OpHon«1 reference iMterlals. 

2S?S°^;;SSle? ^^"^ to complete 

C onditions of Use ; Most relevant In -yocatlonal education setting:' 
ADAPTABILITY 

duding independent studv team Jl^MnJ fl -^^ of educaticr*ai ^^.ifom^.nt$, in- 
non-conventional 2la!sroJm sn?iJ« "'"'k*"^ workshops, as ..11 as in 

of the series Thlu^rS .1 : Modules can be used ndlvidnsi .y o^- oa-t 

education. ^^'^ P«^"""«1 "ot involved in vouUonll^ ^ 

RELATED PRODUCTS 

Other modules in VECS program. 

COST 

TRIG microfiche, $0.83 each. 
AVAILABILITY 

These modules are available from ERIC: 

Module 9 - ED 132 411. 
Module 13 - ED 132 414. 
Module 15 . ED 132 415. 

Modules and Installation Guide 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, O.C. 20402 

JinfL'"°'^r^" ^1 °? ^^^^ "ch state Occupational Education Curriculum 
Center. Copies in quantity may be obtained at a discount by wruiig: 

Dr. James A. Dunn 

Director, Institute for Occupational 

Education 
Department of Education 
Stone Hall 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, NY 14853 



HISTORY AND EVALUATION 



COMMENT 



Iw T^I^mIV^ extremely well -developed. Although examples and IHustra-. 
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Improvement Project 
Sacramento California 

INTENDED USERS ~ 

Administrators, teachers, specialists at state, district, or building level. 
TYPE OF EVALUATION ADDRESSED 

Formative and sunnative evaluation. . 
APPROACH TO EVALUATION 

can use It. • nroviae userui, timely Information to people who 

FORm 

Workshop. 

PRODUCT COMPONENTS 
CONTENT EMPHASIS 




PRODUCT PURPOSE OR GOALS 
Workshop participants will: 



• sharpen skills in setting program objectives; 

• increase knowledge of program planning; 

• improve understanding of evaluation design; 

I iflU ^^^^^1^ in selecting and developing Instruments; 

• learn new techniques in data collection and analysis; 

• learn ways to use data pnd report results. 

After participating, users win| be able to help their districts gain: 

• better evidence with which to discuss programs with school 
boards and communities; 

• more objective and accurate information on anticipated and 
unanticipated program results; 

I 21"*^^ !®?*I*^!!J^^ ^° aspects of programs that need refinement; 
f more cartainty that changes will mean Improvements; 

• greater assurance that resources will be allocated in the 
best possible way. 
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CONTENT ORGANIZATION OR USER ACTIVITiES 
REQUIREMENTS 

^^'O trainers for each group of 30 participants. 

■ ^^^°"^^^V Conference room and table space for up to six groups of five 

persons each; screen, blank acetates, and mal^klng P^ns. 
Length ; Three days. 

Conditions of Use ; Trainers should have some background in evaluation. 
ADAPTABILITY 

Je'"vueTlnd'uM7l.1d"K2 1" any educational setting. The needs survey could 
state! utilized for assessing the status of evaluation services in any 

RELATED PRODUCTS 

c- 

CEVAL Elementary School Simulation Game, $20.00. 
COST 

Workbook. $8 00 each for 1-24; $6.25 each for 25 or more. 

Trji;i^j?rGu?d";!%!Jo';°° '-'"'^ 

AVAILABILITY 

Dr. Wesley W. Walton 
Evaluation Improvement Program 
Educational Testing Service (ETS) 
Box 2845 

Princeton, NJ 08541 
HISTORY AND EVALUATION 

^^hoo^'"d^•n'ric?s^ll\^^^^^^^ r ^'J^^^^^ developn^nt effort involving 

scnoo 01 Struts all over California. Oeve opment and testina of the workihoo 

vf.fnl'I'H'^'^'J V^^^' following an initial needs survey Thrc^cle Sf^^^^^ 
vo «?nn "9 continued during two additional yea^s of development In- 

volving administrators, teachers, and educational specialists Thrunrk<h«nc 
were wel received and users have expressed a de ire for m^re' P^olprJ cjj?f 
are now Involved in developing follow-up and support se^viles' dorumonJinn 
program effects, and preparing addr ional products. 5se7s are requesJed to 
provide developers with informatlL- > on their experiencrind rlactionl? 
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COMMENT 
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EVALUATION FOR PROGRAM IhPROVEMENT (Unit 5: Educational Management Training Serle 
INTENDED USERS 

District level curriculum specialists, building level administrators, teachers 
parents and others who might be Involved In a frogram evaluatiSn effirj! * 

TYPE OF EVALUATION ADDRESSED 

Formative evaluation, evaluation planning, instrimentation. Interpretation of 
APPROACH TO EVALUATION 

Iir<Jw'!Kf " ^ ^«^P educational managers make 

decisions about program Improvement. 

MAIN EMPHASIS 

Evaluation for Program Imp roygmpnt u concerned with Improving school /community 
unilrcJfnH^^''?' evaluat On. and providing those Involved In irwith an ^ 
f^rhl!?^: °J what evaluation can and cannot do. and the basic procedures and 
techniques used. It s not Intended to turn people into expert evaluators. but " 

ull t. ^°^^^"? ^''''^'^^^ °^ evaluation skilli whrchThe/can 

use to plan and implement evaluation of their own programs. . 

GOALS m OBJECTIVES 

Itl! ^^^'^ ^'Prlff^oP to help instructional program managers develop 

nn!i ]e I K making decisions about program modification. A further 

f nH J! J? "? understanding of the process of program evaluation 

and how it relates to specific roles in the school community. 

MAIN ACTIVITIES 

^^V"^^ sessions, which follow a basic pattern which 

IZrlul V^^"^ * evaluation; participating In a simulation 

?i ♦ L J 5]^®" participants are provided with all necessary infonnatlon 

the roles of members of an evaluation project in an imaginary school 
and community; reading selections from a case study which describes what 
evaluators in a similar school actually did at this point; and discussing 
What went on. Worksheets and reference lists are provided. 

PROVISIONS FOR USE 

A. Format ; Workshop 

B. Personnel needed: Between five and thirty participants and a coordinator. 
The Coordinator will guide participants through the activities. He or 
she need not be a specialist in evaluation, or have participated in the 
workshop previously, but about 15 hours of advance preparatory reading 




Uorkshop!^"^'"®^ In addition to time needed to make arrangements for the 

^* ?^?%f5vr"-^^ * Coo'^dlnator's Handbook and one Participant's Handbook 
for each participant, are required, the Coordlnator THand boSk cont.'nt " 

^f^'^".??^K?^"'5^^'""*^''*: / slide-tape and set of overhe arFrans^rZncles 
t.mnfcti «"J/«coiTi;ended. However, the Coordinator's Handbook 
aUIfuble? " " necessary audio-visual equipment is not 

°* ?rpnrnur.nfS^?^ \ The workshop 1s self-contalned . but the Coordinator 

IS encouraged to assemb e as many of the books In the annotated bibliography 
as possible so they wl.U be readily available to participants. "'"''''S'^^P"^ 

^' hl'"t2!!n? - f - ^ J^^ workshop consists of five three hour sessions which can 
f?vS !ooJc®^^ * variety of configurations, ranging from once a week for 
ciorH^n!fn;.c°urSr^ fIve days, to two consecutive week-ends. The 

coordinator s Handbook also contains suggestions for compressing It Into 12 
hours of meeting time or expanding It. Ideally time should be allowed 
between sessions for reading supplementary material In the Participants' 
Handbook and other recormended readings. 

F, Conditions of^Use: If the workshop has more than eleven participants, the 
Coordinator will have to divide the group and may need an assistant. 
Although the five sessions have been conducted In one weekend (evening and 
two days), t is clearly preferable to space the sessions over a longer 
period of time. ' 

ADAPTABILITY 

The workshop has been used as a five week segment of a semester course 1n 
educational evaluation. The principles and materials In the unit could probably 
be extended to treat sunmatlve evaluation Issues If desired. 

RELATED PROOXTS 

Other units In the Educational Management series; CSE Evaluation Workshops and 
COST 

Coordinators' Handbook, transparencies, and slide-tape— $34.95 
Participant's Handbooks, $7.95 per copy 

AVAILABILITY 

To order, write: Far West Laboratory for Educational ;<esearch and Development 

1655 Folsom St., San Francisco, Ca. 94103 

HISTORY AND EVALUATION 

Specialists In evaluation have reviewed this unit and responded favorably to 
questions posed by r'"ogram staff. A total of 64 participants. Including district 



adrmnistrators, teachers, principals and school counselors used all or parts of 
the- materials in four field test sites. Thirty-nine of these participants 
responded to overall judgment questions at the conclusion of the workshop, of 
whom 80* said they had learned what they expected to from the workshop, m 
said they had not, and 105; had mixed reactions. No one has reported that the 
unit is physical y, psychologically, or sociologically harmful, and. user reactions 
have been generally positive. The material does not appear to display any 
social, ethnic, or sexual bias or stereotyping. 

COItlENT 

• 

Test results for this unit appear to be somewhat Inconclusive, which may be due 
to the fact that the unit leans more in the direction of creating understanding 
of evaluation purposes and procedures than towards mastery of evaluation skills, 
although exercises are provided. Role playing, on which much of the unit depends, 
may be difficult for some participants. The materials themselves are convenient 
and self-contained. The Participant's Handbook in particular 1s attractive and 
easy to use, although the Coordinator's Handbook appears a little crowded. The 
Information provided seems to be complete enough for the unit to be used without 
the assistance of a consultant. 
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DEVELOPING SUCCESSFUL 
PROPOSALS 



INTENDED USERS 

.Leaders in Women's Educational 
Equity, I.e., project staff and 
volunteers at Women's Centers, etc.. 
Interested In writing proposals. 



Far West Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development, 
San Francisco, California and 

The Center for the Study of 
Contemporary Rural Women, 
University of Mississippi 



FORMAT 

Self-Instructional guide— can be used as basis for a workshop, 

PRODUCT COMPONENTS 

Developing Successful Proposals. The Supplement , and the Swipe File . 

CONTENT EMPHASIS 

The guide covers procedures and guidelines for the pre-proposal phase. 
Jjje^PJoPosal -writing phase, the post-writing phase, and starting up the 



PRODUCT PURPOSE OR GOALS 

The purpose of these materials is to prepare present or prospective 
workers in the field of women's educational equity to write their first 
proposal. Specific section objectives include teaching users: 

Part I; 

• how to develop an idea through brainstorming; 

• how to assess an idea in terms of need, feasibility and fundability; 

• how to find information about federal, state and local funding agen- 
cies, foundations, corporations, and professional organizations; 

• how to select a funding source; 

• how to make Initial contact with a funding agency; 

• how to increase your organization's credibility; and 

• how to find, develop and use checklists, 
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Part II: 

• how to write a needs statementj 

t how to write a literature review; 

• how to write objectives; 

• how to write a staten«nt of procedures (scope of work) ; 

• how to design an evaluation plan; 

• how to design a management plan. Including organizational charts; 

• how to design PERT charts, timelines and Jobs descriptions; 

• how to construct a budget; 

• how to write an abstract; 

• how to write appendices; and, 

• how to complete federal and state fonns. 
Part III: 

• how to do a final review of your proposal; 

• how to get organizational approval of your proposal; 

• how to submit your proposal to the funding agency; 

• how funding sources review your proposal; 

t what to do If your proposal Is accepted for funding; and 

• what to do If your proposal Is rejected. 
Part IV; 

• how to structure a project; and 

• how to set the wheels In motion, 

CONTENT ORGANIZATION OR USER ACTIVITIES 

from proposal regulations, and sections ?mm actilrp^posaU * 
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REQUIREMENTS 

Personnel: None 

Resources: None, though examples of proposals would be useful, 
Length: Guide Is 158 pp. 
Conditions of Use: None stated, 

AOAPTAEILITY 

firo^Ji^l procedures described would be useful for writing a proposal ad- 
thpllJo^i^^"®®"^' °/ 'P®5^^^ Sroups, Including Nat1?e Africans, although 
i??h c^LTJ^IS" °" ^"""^^"9 and Information sourcerwould have to be rep aced^ 
lllf MnHc^^!^T® appropriate. However this gives the user'a good Idea of 
what kinds of Information to look for. ' . yuuu loco or 

COST 

fh%''l?Jn7fJn."''l^ln'''"°P°"^' - ^2-^° ^^^1 Orders must 

The Supplement - $6.50 be nrenaidl 

The Swipe File - $6.00 ® prepaldj 

AVAILABILITY 

Ann Sarmento 

Far West Laboratory 

1855 Folsom Street 

San Francisco, California 94103 (415) 565-3100 

HISTORY AND EVALUATION 

The Guide and other materials were used as a basis for a series of 

an'd^Serl rlw ed^S\ho 1%^?.^' 5^ ^t' Laboratory during 1978-79, 

hlLn 2 Itl l ° ^^^^^ °f feedback. Procedures described were 
based on the successful proposaUwrltlng experience of project staff. 

COMMENT 

This is an excellent and comprehensive practical guide to develonino a 
proposal, from getting the idea to starting the project. A group wh1?h has 
thoroughly absorbed this Information should be able to write a clear f^^ 
and fundable proposal (assuming it has the required res^rJIs and s?lff tnd a 

QiSen a% TirlT^ tl'^^A •^xar^'es and specific JSJor^ation 

? !S7n oii^cted towards Women's Equity, anyone with a general knowledae of 
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